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SUCCESS THROUGH FAILURE. 


J not many of us it is given to be born with « 
iver spoon in our mouths—and probably to most of 
ws tt is a good fortune. The human plant does hot 
thrive well under hothouse culture. The sturdy self- 
iianee which is more or less an American character- 
wile b's largely been gotten by hard knocks in the 
world. Now and then, however, we come across an 
epeiatly sweet and ripened product of this disci- 
slinaty process—one of those creatures who seem to 
sve been gifted with some special mental apparatus 
for extracting all the sweet from the bitter and garner- 
all the wisdom of hard experience, until when 
he has wrested a hard earned success from his 


ig VP 
ai ‘ast 
environments he has with it also the larger 
teen of a character which has not been em- 
Witered by hardships but has rather been 
*yiperied and mellowed into a wide and genuine 
sympathy for the great brotherhood of man. 
Sach appears to be the character of the man 
who forms the subject of this article, and being 
i lumberman it is natural that his altruistic 
vlenta should have taken the form of asso- 
dah®, work, founded, as he firmly believes 
it © fe, upon the principles of the Golden 


Wijom Harrison Hunter was born in Rush 
count Indiana, June 5, 1846, of Scotch-Irish 
‘peice His grandfather, John Hunter, 
caM® ron, Ireland in 1770 and was a soldier 
in © yevolutionary war. There were four 

HW, prothers who settled in Pennsylvania, 
) "from this fountain head the Hunters 
spread in every direction. 

In 1856 Mr. Hunter’s parents moved to Taze- 
wéll county, Illinois. His boyhood was spent 
om @& farm, the longest continued term he 
attended school up to the breaking out of the 
civil War having been three months. There 
were four of the Hunter boys, two of whom 
Milisted in 1861, the third in 1862, and March 
12, 1864, William Harrison became a member 
of Company I, Ninety-fourth Illinois infantry, 
and was with that regiment until it went out 
of service, when he was transferred to the 
Thirty-seventh Illinois, July, 1865, and was 
with that regiment until it was mustered out, 
May 3, 1866. He had served as a soldier two 
years and three months and was not yet 20 
years old. 

The young soldier went back to farm life, 
which he followed until December, 1867, when 
he became a student in Vermillion Institute, 
Hayesville, Ohio. He associates his voting 
for General Grant, in 1868, with the fact that 
the preceding winter he taught school in Mis- 
sour. The next season he sold fruit trees, 
and returned to teaching the following winter. 

In 1871 Mr. Hunter had an affair of the heart and 
Was married to Miss Olive H. Rotramel. Fired with 
an ambition to become an agriculturist, in 1873 he 
went to Kansas, took up a claim in Elk county and did 
his work with a yoke of Texas steers. The following 
year the grasshoppers descended on that fair state, com- 
ing in such numbers as almost to hide the sun, and 
When they went, three weeks after, they left no vege- 
tation behind them. Such were the ravages of the long 
legged pests that there were only three counties in 

@ state which could take care of their population. 
The wife and a son that had appeared upon the scene 
Were sent back east, Mr. Hunter remaining, but unable 
Yo make the riffle he returned to Illinois in the spring, 

Season raising flax and beans, and getting $16.40 

ftom the crops. He was entirely out of cash, living in 
fabia, poorer than poverty, with the problem of 
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life, how he should live, staring him in the face. He 
had a desire to hold his Kansas land, but some man 
who knew the circumstances and who thought that 
Mr. Hunter never would see Kansas again unless he 
walked there, jumped the claim. During the winter of 
1875 Mr. Hunter split rails and chopped wood, but 
could get his hands on no money, being paid with pork, 
corn meal, wheat, cabbage or any other thing that 
would rank as an eatable. The following summer he 
was appointed assessor, receiving $50 for the job—the 
first cash he had handled since his return from Kan- 
sas. The next spring he was elected assessor and, hav- 
ing performed his official duty, borrowed some mules 
and put in a crop of corn. Then he saw a ray of light 
ahead that inspired him to buy the mules on time and 





WILLIAM HARRISON HUNTER, 
of La Salle, Ill. 


rent a farm. The following fall he took a school, taught 
five months and received $30 a month. Again inspired 
to become a land owner, the next spring he swapped 
his mules and cow for forty acres, partly cleared, with 
a log cabin on it, and went back to splitting rails, cut- 
ting wood and raising corn. 

Mr. Hunter, as enumerator, took the census in 1880, 
and in 1881 moved to Belle Rive, where he engaged in 
the lumber business, buying two cars from 8. K. Mar- 
tin, an amount which at that time was considered a 
fair stock, as all the framing timber used was native. 
That year there was a failure of crops, there being 
not a bushel of corn and only two to four bushels of 
wheat of an inferior grade to the acre. Outside of his 
business, Mr. Hunter amused himself shipping oak 
lumber from a nearby saw mill and working by the day 
in a grocery store. At the end of the year he had $104 
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on his books which, with his stock qn hand, equaled his 
original investment. The next year there was a fine 
crop of wheat and the yard man secured an agency to 
buy wheat and corn. He took in a partner who was 
dealing in agricultural implements and harness, the 
firm name being Davenport & Hunter. Trade picked 
up, but too many wagons were sold on time. For 
three years the firm about held its own, the money 
made in lumber being required to carry the agricultural 
implement department. 

In the light of present events we can laugh at this 
long chain of seeming disasters. It is not for us to 
say, however, that those conditions which are termed 
failures are really such. It would require a last analy- 
sis to prove that. One of the able writers of the day 
has said, “I believe in the paradox of success 
through failure.” One of our brilliant think- 
ers had a lecture the title of which was, “Fail- 
ure; the Alphabet of Success.” A failure 
means little to the man who is bound to suc- 
ceed. If under so called adverse conditions a 
man always does his best and keeps his face 
to the east, some day the sun will rise bright, 
its warming rays appearing to have been 
created especially for him. The men whom 
failure downs are those who lose their grit. 

With his eye trained to its longest distance, 
Mr. Hunter could see nothing in business in 
Belle Rive, and in 1886 he entered into part- 
nership with B. P. Andrews, of Lincoln, and 
ran a yard at Paxton. This connection con- 
tinued for ten years, when Mr. Hunter bought 
the business of J. M. Cathcart, at Sidell, 
where he remained two years. In 1888 he sold 
his Sidell yard and bought out John Stuart, 
at La Salle. 

Mr. Hunter’s association record is one of 
which he has just reason to be proud, from 
the fact that he is a creator of the association 
idea. Perhaps in no other county in Illinois 
do the dealers work so harmoniously as in La 
Salle, and it is conceded that this harmony 
was brought about by Mr. Huntey. In 1893 he 
was elected president of the Illinois state asso- 
ciation, a year that was unfavorable for asso- 
ciation work. The Bohn case had come up 
and the secretary had abandoned the associa- 
tion. Largely through the efforts of its pres- 
ident, however, the association in 1894 was 
‘again on its feet. That year Mr. Hunter was 
elected director, a position*he has held ever 
since. In 1893 he represent® the organiza- 
tion at the national association conference, in 
Cleveland, and in 1900 was an Illinois dele- 
gate to the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, at its meeting in Baltimore. 
He is continually doing something in the inter- 
est of the association principle—serving on 
committees, in conferences, arbitrating or urg- 
ing by correspondence that some weak brother may 
brace up. 

At an association meeting in Chicago, in 1892, Mr. 
Hunter won honor as a speaker. There were those 
present who could not understand how a man unused to 
public speaking could talk so well. In this direction 
Mr. Hunter has grown, however. He is not only a 
ready speaker but pearls of wisdom drop from his lips. 
He talks from the ripeness of his heart, and in the 
whole range of associations it is doubtful if there is a 
member whose words carry more weight. His argu- 
ment, first, last and always, is for the establishment of 
a brotherhood among the yard men. In the county in 
which he sells lumber he has solved this problem and 
therefore knows what he is talking about. He knows 
that in union there is strength and money. Experi- 

(Continued on Page 19.) 
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Down Pat— 


Yes! that’s what they all say, who use 
UR BELTS 


We use the best pure oak belting butts 
possible to procure; employ skilled me- 
chanics, and every user, who knows a 
good belt, says “M. B.B. CO.” surely 
have it “ down pat.” 
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GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER AND LET US CONVINCE YOU. 





Moloney-Bennet Belting Co. 


34-36 South Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The trouble with reciprocity of the sort now under 
consideration seems to be that it seeks to benefit cer- 
tain industries or lines of trade at the expense of 
others in no way related to them, and naturally “the 
others” object. 
® BAP LD II III ISS 


Our Minneapolis correspondent calls attention to the 
adoption by the Bureau of Yards & Docks of the 
United States Navy Department of the association stand- 
ard grades for pine and hemlock lumber as established 
by the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association and 
the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Association. This 
has been Officially verified, the notice of such adoption 


having been given out November 1. The rules are those 
contained in the last edition, bearing date of September 
1, 1900, and they are to apply on all lumber of this 
description used at the different navy yards and navy 
stations in the United States, which include all public 
works. The bureau has directed the civil engineers at 
all the different yards to obtain copies of the rules. 
OPAPP PIPL LI IL 
There is a forestry bureau of the department of 
agriculture and a forestry division of the department 
of the interior. Would it not simplify matters and 
conduce to economy of management and to efficiency 
to consolidate all forestry matters under one control? 
The government has been building up the forestry bureau 
of the department of agriculture for years until it has 
reached a high point of efficiency and is manned by 
able, conscientious and practical men. Now when there 
is something really important to do in the way of 
actual administration the interior department has to 
establish and perfect a division or bureau for the 
purpose. To the everyday business man it looks like 
a foolish proceeding. 
PABA DD PDL DI 
There is one consolation to be derived from the car 
famine and that is that it is a sign of the times— 
prosperity. 
PPP PP PILI IIIS 
The state insurance commissioner of Tennessee pro- 
poses to proceed against property owners of that state 
who are insured in foreign companies not domesticated 
in the state for the taxes which the law prescribes on 
the gross premiums of such policies. This will be hard 
on lumbermen, who are forced to get insurance outside 
of the state by the discrimination against their indus- 
try practiced by the companies legally represented in 
the south. 


The building boom continues. There was a let up 
for a few weeks in Chicago, but the number and value 
of building permits have again increased until they 
are now as large as at any time during the year. 








Lumbermen on the great lakes are making every 
effort to get stock forward from the mills to the mar- 
kets before navigation closes, but they are having their 
difficulties. The coal and ore trades are commanding 
all the boats suitable for that traffic, a good many of 
the smaller lumber carriers have gone out of commis- 
sion for the season and the weather has recently been 
unfavorable. However, most of the markets have 
fairly good stocks and assortments, though not what 
they should have, except perhaps Tonawanda and Chi- 
cago. 

The car shortage seems to be most acute in the 
extreme west and the extreme east, but nowhere are 
there enough cars to satisfy the lumbermen. 





A number of Ontario and Quebec lumbermen have 
invested in redwood and a good deal of interest is 
shown in Canadian lumber circles concerning that wood. 

OB LDPD PDI ID DID I SS 

Few business topics are attracting more attention 
in Canada than the improvement of the water powers 
which are so numerous in that country, particularly 
in Quebec where there is an enormous amount of power 
now running to waste which if utilized would drive 
all the machinery in the province. It is considered 
a safe prediction that within ten years every street 
car line and electric light installation along the St. 
Lawrence river will be furnished with power generated 
by the falls. And this power is relied on, together 
with its spruce forests, to make Quebec the great 
pulp producing section of the world. 

ere 

Lumbermen, particularly those of Washington, are 
rather at a loss to know why the roads running west 
and south from Minneapolis are now charging the reg- 
ular local rate on through shipments from the coast 
to points on their lines. The explanation seems to be 
that it is the result of an effort of the eastern lines 
to get a better division of the through tariff. 


A HARMLESS OUTCOME. 


The national reciprocity conference so widely and 
loudly heralded has met and adjourned, leaving condi- 
tions just as they were except that the fear of a good 
many that the conference might favor radical measures 
and that its influence would have effect upon national 
legislation has been dissipated. 

After a vast amount of talk the net results were three 
resolutions, all harmless. The first was to the effect 





that while reciprocity is a principle that is to be highly 
approved it should be applied “only where it can be done 
without injury to any of our home interests of manu- 
facturing, commerce or farming.” 

Inasmuch as it was admitted that the specific proposi- 
tions to be brought before the next congress all benefited 
certain industries at the expense of or threatened loss to 
others, the resolution was virtually a slap at the reci- 
procity program as a whole and as to its several parts. 

While lumbermen did not much anticipate any action 
that would be unfavorable to their interests it seemed 
pretty certain that, if reciprocity with Canada was to 
receive consideration that would lead to action, lumber 
would be the first interest to suffer. It was so under 
the Wilson tariff when the only article put on the free 
list was the commodity in which readers of the Lumsgr- 
MAN are interested. When the Joint High Commission 
was in session, again it was lumber that was expected to 
bear the burden of whatever the United States did as its 
part of the bargain. But nothing was done at Washing- 
ton this week, and since there is only one Canadian of 
any prominence who is interesting himself in this reci- 
procity question it does not seem Ticely that the lumber 
tariff will very soon be attacked. If it is, lumbermen can 
urge with truth and effect that the duty on their com- 
modity is already far below the average tariff figured 
from an ad valorem basis. 

The second resolution adopted by the conference, 
which accompanied the first, recommended the creation 
by congress of a commission to make a study of the 
whole subject of reciprocity. These two  resolu- 
tions were passed with only two dissenting votes. 
The third resolution recommended the establishment of 
a department of commerce and industry. These last 
two resolutions are in harmony with what has been 
urged by business men for a long time and also with 
the views of the president and his. counselors. 

The lumbermen of the country, together with those 
representing other industries which were expected to 
bear the brunt of reciprocity, can draw a long breath of 
relief in the reasonable conviction that for probably a 
year to come there will be no further attack, actual or 
threatened, on their interests. At the same time it will 
not do to relax vigilance, for there is no telling what 
may come up in “congresses halls,” as a certain Chicago 
congressman is said to have characterized that national 
forum. 


SOME NORTHERN PINE FIGURES. 


It has been claimed by many lumber shippers that Oc- 
tober trade was not as good as that of October of 1900, 
but such a conclusion is denied by the figures compiled 
by the secretary of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association. Reports from seventy-one mills within the 
membership of that organization and its sister associa- 
tion of the Wisconsin valley show that shipments for 
October of this year were 12,083,866 feet, or 5 percent 
greater than during the corresponding month last year. 
This is not a heavy gain, whereas the gain for the entire 
ten months to November 1 was 19 percent; but a year 
ago trade was very active and that shipments should be 
at’all larger now speaks well for the solidity of the 
demand. The table giving the figures in detail by months 
is as follows: 





1900 . 1900. Increase. Per- 

Feet. Feet. Feet. cent. 
January ... 144,255,775 126,239,302 11,983,527 10.5 
February 112,547,763 140,948,922 28,401,159 25.0 
March ..... 189,402,228 160,495,515 21,093,287 16.0 
April 152,979,295 195,754,295 42,775,000. 28.0 
MAP sccces 179,893,200 228,761,439 48,868,239 . 27.1 
Jume 2.2.06 204,149,902 252,007,436 47,857,534 23.4 
Te a widat 188,887,489 258,405,860 69,518,371 36.8 
August . 221,103,827 265,493,985 44,390,158 20.0 
September . 208,518,423 220,686,202 17,167,779 8.0 
October 253,440,822 265,524,688 12,083,866 5.0 





Totals ..1,770,178,724 2,114,317,644 344,138,920 19.0 


It will be seen that there has been no falling off in 
trade and that in fact October showed the heaviest 
shipments of the year, but that simply the percentage 
of increase over last year has not been maintained. 
This is explained as due in part at least to the depleted 
condition of stocks and in part to the shortage of cars. 

To determine what effect the broken and low condi- 
tions of stocks had upon the volume of business the séc- 
retary in sending out his inquiries asked the following 
question: “What percentage of orders do you receive 
that you are unable to fill?” Fifteen firms answered 
10 percent; three answered 114 percent; eight answered 
15 percent; four answered 20 percent; eight answered 
25 percent; three answered 30 percent; six answered 50 
percent; one answered 60 percent; one answered 75 per- 
cent. 

This confirms in a measure previous statements that 
the broken stocks were having a decidedly limiting effect 
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upon the volume of shipments. Nevertheless the busi- 
ness is an enormous one. And the report includes prob- 
ably 40 percent of the entire shipments of pine lumber 
for the three states of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. It covers merely rail shipments from portions 
of the states of Wisconsin and Minnesota but may be 
presumed to represent fairly well the condition through- 
out the entire northern section. 

Business on the lakes is also active and all the lumber 
is going forward that boats can be procured to move. 
It looks as though the wholesale markets would be in 
better condition for the winter trade than the more 
isolated mills, for at such points a sorting up can be 
done between yards which is not practicable in isolated 
cases. 

In this connection the lumber product of the year is 
of interest. Figures have been obtained for the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN this week on the estimated cut of 
white pine at Minneapolis for the season of 1901. They 
show that the total cut will be in excess of 600,000,000 
feet and that the record of 1899 will be broken. The 
figures given as to the total cut this year were obtained 
from the owners of the principal mills named and are 
their estimate of their production. They are of course 
subject to revision when the mills shall actually close 
down, but such revision will probably make little differ- 
ence in the totals. It has been found in past seasons 
that while seme mill owners underestimated their cut 
others slightly overestimated it, and that when corrected 
figures were obtained the middle of December there 
was very little discrepancy between them and the first 
estimates. It may therefore be accepted as a fact that 
the cut for the year is in excess of any previous season. 
The figures follow: 





MILL. Cut 1900. Cut 1901. 

Cc. A. Smith Lumber Company..... 69,550,000 100,000,000 
Shevlin-Carpenter Company....... 40,800,000 52,000,000 
ee TE re ere ae 28,940,000 58,000,000 
"Yt Revere ree ee 14,000,000 16,000,000 
Nelson-f'rey Lumber Company.... 7U,UU0U,UU0 BU,UUK.> 
Diamond Mill Company.......... 42,936,000 60,000,000 
Carpenter-Lamb Company ........ 30,000,000 38,000,000 
Bovey-Ve Laittre Lumber Company. 26,571,000 40,923,000 
Backus-Brooks Company ......... 93,725,000 90,000,000 
H. C, Akeley Lumber Company.... 85,000,000 85,000,000 

PEI: b celkuvh suet pens eras 501,522,000 609,923,000 

BO TREe S563 598550505 r4e bs 594,373,000 


This makes Minneapolis easily the leading lumber 
manufacturing city of the continent and it is doubtful if 
any other compact district equals these figures. Yet 
with all this enormous product there is no surplus of 
lumber at Minneapolis unless it may be in one or two 
of the lower grades which are a little out of proportion 
to the balance of the list. 





DEFINING TERMS OF SALE. 


It is unnecessary to make any extended argument as 
to the advantage of uniform terms of credit or discount 
in the lumber trade. The evident disadvantage arising 
from diverse practices which have prevailed ig sufficient. 
With a discount for cash in ten days from the date of 
invoice, in fifteen days from the date of invoice, in five 
days from the arrival of car, the tendency is to lengthen 
the term within which discount for cash will be accepted 
and the shrewd buyer plays off one seller against an- 
other. As a general proposition it is true that the cus- 
tom of the trade govern. It might be possible in certain 
limited sections and in certain branches of the industry 
to demonstrate in court what the custom is, but as for 
a general definition, that is a different matter. 

‘This year there has been an effort on the part of lum- 
bermen to introduce, if possible, terms which might have 
such general acceptance as to be recognized as defining 
the trade custom. It was considered an opportune time 
to do this, as trade is so good, lumber so scarce and 
buyers so anxious that less difliculty might be experi- 
enced in unifying the term of discount than at other 
times. To this end the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation adopted a formula which, printed on slips, is to 
be attached to invoices. Similar action was taken by the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and other 
organizations have it under consideration. 

The putting of these terms into cold type, however, 
and their general circulation have led to criticism and 
it may be well to consider the objections that are made 
or the additions or changes that are considered neces- 
sary to render them more nearly perfect. It may be 
urged that the objectors are hypercritical, but inasmuch 
as the terms were designed to be definite and do away 
with the looseness that has prevailed they should be as 
clear and precise as words can make them. The terms 
as adopted by the northwestern white pine people were 
as follows: 

This invoice is subject to a discount of 2 percent on net 
amount, after deducting freight, if paid within ten days from 
date, or peenety upon arrival of car. 

If paid after fifteen days and within thirty days, a dis- 
count of 1 percent will be allowed, but no discount will be 
permitted after thirty days from date of invoice. 

Remittances must be free of charges. Exchange will be 
charged to your account. 

Drafts on New York, Chicago or Milwaukee will be ac- 
cepted at _ 

If car is not recelved within fifteen days from date of 
shipment and you desire to take 2 percent discount, estimate 
the amount of freight, and remit the approximate amount 
Fo dy and adjust the balance after the receipt of the 

Accounts are subject to sight draft, with cost of collec- 
tion, if not paid premptly at’ maturity. 

The objection to the first paragraph of the above is 
that the last clause is indefinite. What does “promptly” 
mean? And does it give the consignee the right to wait 
until arrival of car, however long that may be, before 
claiming his 2 percent discount? Undoubtedly many 


would so construe it. Others would say that the second 
and fifth paragraphs clear up these points and limit the 
waiting for the car to fifteen days from date of invoice. 
It is not certain that they do, but why should not this 
point be made perfectly clear in the first paragraph by 
adding to it the words i. o the date of such pay- 
ment shall not be more than fifteen days after the date 
of invoice’? 

The cities on which drafts should be made vary of 
course with the section in which the shipper is located. 
For Milwaukee might be substituted Minneapolis, Seat- 
tle, San Francisco, St. Louis, New Orleans, Boston or 
other point, and in some sections Chicago might be 
omitted. 

The fifth paragraph raises the question as to whether 
any buyer should be expected to pay for goods before he 
receives them, and if he does, in order to obtain the 
discount for cash, does he not thereby accept them and 
wave his right to correction in quantity or grade? To 
avoid this difficulty one conservative lumberman uses 
this paragraph in addition to those above quoted: 

The prepayment will not be held as acceptance of the 
shipment, and right to make corrections or complaint will 
not be forfeited thereby. 

Such a provision will not be objected to by the honest 
shipper. : 

Might it not be possible to define what is meant by 
maturity as referred to in the sixth paragraph? | Ordi- 
narily in the west pine lumber sales are made at sixty 
days, but that term is not universal and perhaps it 
would be imposible to decide on a uniform custom in 
that particular. Yet it would be desirable to have the 
cash as well as the discount period uniform throughout 
the country. This is at least a subject that is worthy of 
consideration in connection with other features em- 
braced in the slip. 

The suggestion has been made that terms thus at- 
tached to the invoice are not a part of the contract and 
therefore are unenforceable. We will noteundertake to 
pass on that question here. Certainly they are not a 
part of the contract, but if the invoice without condi- 
tions be looked upon as embodying the contract then 
these terms may be considered a proposition made by 
the seller to the buyer which the latter is at liberty to 
accept or reject as he pleases. If he reject, then he must 
pay the face of the invoice; yet here comes in the ques- 
tion whether the custom of the trade does not form a 
part of any contract except where expressly waived. That 
is to say, if a consignee could prove that the custom 
of the trade were cash in five days from receipt of goods, 
would he not be entitled to claim the discount in thirty- 
five days after the date of invoice when the lumber ar- 
rived thirty days after that date, in spite of the paper 
slip? This raises the question, would it not be desirable 
to announce these terms on the order blank, on price 
lists and in any other way which would make it a part 
of the contract of sale? One prominent lumber concern 
has in the past used the following form, that has some 
points which may be useful: 

Please note that discount of 2 percent is only allowed 
if payment is made within ten days from date of invoice. 

This allowance is made as an inducement to encourage 
prompt payment, and to give us the use of the money. 

It is not a concession or allowance upon the price of the 
lumber, nor a premium offered to attract business. 

If customers desire to avail themselves of this discount 
before the receipt of the car they may send to us the 
amount of the invoice, less the estimated amount of the 
freight. When freight bill is received send us the paid 
freight bill, and the balance due us after deducting discount 
on the net amount of the invoice. 

This prepayment will not be held as acceptance of the 
shipment. Any right of customers to make complaint or 
correction will not be forfeited thereby. 

If payment is made after ten days and before thirty 
days, 1 percent discount will be allowed upon the same 
conditions. 

The second and third paragraphs are unnecessary in 
one sense, but they are a happy expression of the pur- 
poses of the cash discount. In advocating uniform meth- 
ods the following argument was recently used: 

The trouble with the condition at present is that special 
terms have been offered as premiums in order to get the 
business, and the fact that the cash discount is not a 
trade discount and has nothing to do with the value of the 
lumber, nor with the fulfilment of the contract on the part 
of the shipper, has been lost sight of. I think if this dis- 
tinction could be clearly made in the minds of the buyers 
there would be less trouble on that score, 

The cash discount is offered as an inducement to encour- 
age prompt payment and to give the seller the use of the 
money. If the money is worth more to the buyer than he 
can save by the cash discount, then he should not take the 
discount. There is certainly no justice in allowing the 
buyer to fix his own terms in that respect. It is as much a 
part of the contract as any other item in the sale, and he 
should either live up to it or go without the benefit of it. 

That is the true view of the case. To almost any lum- 
ber wholesaler money for sixty days is not worth 2 
per cent, but he does consider it worth the 2 percent to 
get his money promptly, to be able to close up a trans- 
action, and for the moral effect prompt payment has on 
the business. This latter phase is one of the most im- 
portant. 

It is true that sometimes lumber wholesalers and 
manufacturers use the discount practically as a price 
concession. It is reported that one northwestern lumber- 
man went into an association meeting one day and denied 
most vehemently that he had since the last meeting cut 
the published list, but he admitted ingenuously, “I 
needed the money and so I have given a 5 percent dis- 
count for cash.” It had previously been noted that he 
had been getting what seemed more than his share of 
the business, if terms had been even. 

It is not to be expected that terms will always be uni- 
formally and rigidly enforced, but if a proper and busi- 
nesslike custom can be instituted during this period of 
prosperity it can be approximately maintained through 
an ordinary period of adversity, and so the trade will be 
decidedly benefited. And the benefit will not accrue to 





the seller only. The habit of paying cash is an excellent 
one to cultivate on the part of the buyer. It has a money 
value to him. It enhances his credit and gives him a 
personal impetus toward proper business methods that 
is profitable. 


PPPOE 


THE CYPRESS TRADE. 


The satisfactory character of the cypress market is 
well understood by the lumber trade at large. It is 
known that demand has kept up in pretty even volume, 
though gradually increasing, and that prices have been 
steadily maintained. It is also coming to be appreci- 
ated that deliveries are more promptly made than a 
year ago and that the business from the standpoint 
of both seller and buyer is in more satisfactory shape 
than it has been for a long time. 

This satisfactory condition is largely due to the far- 
sighted policy of the producers. There was a time 
when, led away by the extraordinary demand, they 
heavily over sold and over shipped, reducing stocks to 
a point where orders could not be filled with any rea- 
sonable degree of promptness and where more or less 
dissatisfaction was caused on the part of dealers and 
consumers thereby. 

A year ago or more the manufacturers, therefore, 
decided that a wise business policy, which would pro- 
vide for continued and increasing popularity and use 
of the wood, required that stocks should be accumulated 
up to as closely as possible the old time basis before the 
boom. To that end a more conservative selling policy 
was adopted, and while filling orders more promptly 
than had come to be the custom stocks were gradually 
built up until for some time they have been in fairly 
adequate shape. 

Not only were larger stocks wanted but it was felt 
desirable that the old time method of air drying pre- 
liminary to the use of the kiln should be reinstated. 
The result is that now a considerable amount of thick 
lumber has been on sticks for periods ranging from a 
few months to a year and inch lumber also has been 
air seasoned to shipping dry condition. This last point 
is especially important as it has always been recog- 
nized that cypress was a difficult wood to kiln dry direct 
from the saw. It has been done successfully, but re- 
quires such a degree of care that frequently there 
would be partial failure leading to disappointment in 
the quality of the stock when put to use. Now there 
is a sufficient quantity of lumber on hand to enable 
shipments to be made with reasonable promptness barr- 
ing scarcity of cars, and the stocks are in good condi- 
tion. 

This better condition of the supply has been reflected 
in the trade of the past season and that which is now 
seen. Cypress has gone into constantly wider use. It 
has found favor in new industries and, while the supply 
will always be limited, owing to stumpage conditions, it 
will occupy a permanent and important place in the 
lumber economy of the country. 


RETAIL YARD FIRE HAZARD. 


Not infrequently the business man feels it is a burden 
to carry insurance on his property, especially when trade 
is light and competition sharp, yet it is a precaution 
that the wisdom of the world has said should not be 
neglected. Whether the wisdom of the world in this 
matter is thoroughly wise is a question on both sides 
of which a great deal could be said. On the ground that 
every insurance company is supposed to receive more 
money than it distributes it follows that the insured 
pay more money than is received; hence a big argument 
might be built up on the theory that were there no such 
thing as fire or life insurance the public as a whole, 
financially would be better off. ‘There is no danger, 
however, that the public will ever take this view -of 
the question. The public is simply an aggregation of 
individuals, and the law of self-preservation prompts 
every individual to look sharply out for the interests 
of No.1. And surely it is plain that with no such thing 
as insurance the individual would often suffer. 

When insurance is a burden to a business man there 
is nothing more logical than that the lower the premium 
the smaller the burden will be, and to a very large 
extent it devolves upon the individual who insures to 
arrange his premises and conduct his business so that 
the premium may be the lowest possible to obtain. In- 
surance companies do not take risks on our property 
or lives as a charitable proposition; they are in it for 
the money they may hope to make—but they are con- 
ducted by men of good business sense who recognize the 
patent fact that there are risks and risks, and who 
at any time'will take the good risk much cheaper than 
they will the hazardous one. In fact there are those 
who will tell you that the better the risk the more money 
as a rule there is in handling it. f 

At one time the premium on woodworking establish- 
ments came near being prohibitory. At that time the 
blower system was not invented or, if invented, it was 
not in anything like general use. The sprinkling sys 
tem was a thing of the future, and the slow fire con- 
suming method of factory building had not been devised. 
The floors of these factories were strewn with sawdust 
and shavings, if flames sprang up there was no automatic 
way of extinguishing them, and in the old style building 
it was possible for fire to be eating away for a whele 
day between floors or partititons, and no one be the 
wiser for it. We can see why it should require courage 
to take a risk of this kind even though the premiums 
were large. Though always approved by them, it was 
not the insurance companies which brought about the 
changes, but the improvements once in use the managers 
of the companies saw that the risk from fire was les- 
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sened, and with lower premiums they met the new 
conditions. 

The great majority of the retail lumbermen are espe- 
cially favored in the way of low insurance rates. There 
was a time when the old line companies made meat of 
them, but the mutual companies have come to their 
relief, and the premiums paid to these companies may 
in some cases be called excessively small, from the fact 
that the average retail yard is one of the best risks in 
the business world. These dealers only wish that all 
their insurance could be placed where the rate is as low. 
As suggested, this state of things has been brought 
about by the fact that was recognized by these mutual 
companies, namely, that the retail lumber yard is an 
excellent risk, as it is with the retail men themselves 
to say if their yards and sheds cannot be so arranged 
that the companies which have thus favored them will 
be able to reduce the rate still further. Several sugges- 
tions looking to this end have been made in the retail 
department of this journal, some of which it may be 
well to numerate. 

In Dayton, Ohio, A. Gebhart & Co. not only roof and 
side their sheds with iron but between every third or 
fourth bin is built an iron partition which would prevent 
fire from sweeping through the shed should it once get 
started. Experience has taught the firm that this is the 
safest way to construct a long shed. Should a fire start 
in this shed the manager of the firm feels confident it 
would be confined to the bins between the two iron 
partitions. In Rochester, N. Y., William B. Morse & 
Son never leave their premises without first cutting off 
the electric current with which: the buildings are 
lighted, believing that many mysterious fires are caused 
by the burning out of the fuse. All over the country 
there are sheds strung with electric wires, but it has 
not reached the ears of the writer that another yard 
man has taken the precaution to cut off the current 
when his shed is deserted nights and Sundays. 

On the posts of the fine shed of E. Comstock, of Rome, 
N. Y., are hung fire pails and patent fire extinguishers 
which in case of an incipient fire may be grasped and 
used in an instant. Occasionally there is found a 
retailer who recognizes the fact that a coat of white- 
wash on the inside of his shed will not only give addi- 
tional light but in some degree resist flames, and still 
more rare is the yard man who sees in fire paint a 
preventive of disaster, and uses it. 

Sooner or later fire insurance companies will know 
that fences which will exclude tramps and boys from 
the yards and sheds will lessen the risk of fire. At all 
times of year there is combustible material in sheds, 
and there are times every fall when a match dropped in 
the grass or weeds which are permitted to grow in so 
many yards will start a conflagration that may spread. 
Probably not more than 10 percent of the retail yards 
of the country are fenced, yet the assertion is a safe one 
that the dealer who owns the yard that is securely 
enclosed feels safer than does his neighbor whose yard 
is open to whoever, day or night, may choose to prowl 
around the premises. 

By observing these and other suggestions which must 
be apparent to every observing person, without much 
expense and with little work, the man who runs a 
retail yard could so insure himself against fire there 
would be little risk except from the outside. 


THE POPLAR OUTLOOK. 


There was a time not many months ago when poplar 

men were a little bit discouraged as to common and cull 
lumber. They had been running busily, had put a large 
amount of stock in pile; in July and August a large 
amount of timber came down and some of them made 
concessions in order to move what at the time seemed 
a surplus. In fact at that time it was a surplus, but it 
was not such if longtime operation were to be taken into 
consideration. There were some who were far sighted 
enough to see a little distance into the future and they 
held lumber of this grade with the result that today 
they see a handsome profit in it and have reason to 
believe that that profit will increase rapidly for some 
time to come. 
_ Poplar is a staple wood. Perhaps it has been hurt a 
little this year by being considered a hardwood. So it 
18 Ina sense. Botanically and legally it is classed with 
the hardwoods, but it has soft wood uses. It has a 
large place in the retail yard stocks of Indiana and 
Ohio and to a less extent in those of some other states. 
But it is in manufacturing that it is almost a neces- 
sity. Furniture men, carriage makers and others prefer 
it to any other wood as long as they can get it at a 
reasonable price. It occupies to those industries the 
same relation that white pine does to door making. 

And the use of poplar is growing. This is natural 
48 the industries of the country grow, but in addition 
48 long as it can be had it will be used as a substitute 
for white pine and in various ways will meet a require- 
jnent that will fully take care of the supply. This has 

n demonstrated during the past season. There has 

mn & comparatively large production of poplar this 
year but the increase in consumption as compared with 
former years has been relatively greater than the prod- 
uct, so that stocks on hand now are much smaller than 
4 year ago, with mill culls and firsts and seconds scarce 
at most mills and cull and common in only fair supply. 

But this output cannot be maintained. On the upper 
Ohio tributaries it is estimated that there will be not to 
*xeeed 60 percent of the logs put in this season that 
there were last, and it should be remembered that the 
river mills got very clean tides in midsummer, so that 
Practically all of the timber in the mountains that 
Was ready to come out is now at the mills. Usually a 
Arge quantity of old timber comes down on the spring 
Waters, but there will not be the usual run of such 








logs next spring and through a large part of the terri- 
tory there will be only the winter’s cut. It seems 
reasonable to presume, therefore, that the output of 
next year will be decidedly lighter than that of 1901. 

Some people are very optimistic on the poplar out- 
look. One of the leading operators expresses it as his 
private but firm conviction that at Ohio river points 
inch firsts and seconds should and will sell at $35, com- 
mon at $25 and culls at $15; and, furthermore, that 
the real merit of poplar and the prices of other woods 
would warrant $5 more money on the firsts and sec- 
onds and a proportionate advance on other grades. It 
should not be forgotten that the situation in poplar is 
rapidly changing. The timber which was easily logged 
has practically all been cut away and many of the 
small individual holdings have disappeared. What re- 
mains is under a heavy logging expense and is steadily 
coming into the hands of men who understand its 
value and will not be disposed to sacrifice it. 


Tales of the Trade. 


A Deal that Failed to Materialize. 

On the desk of H. N. Hovey, of the old lumber firm 
of Hovey & McCracken, of Muskegon, Mich., for the 
last dozen years or so there has lain a piece of iron 
ore. The specimen is almost pure iron of about the 
size of a hen’s egg and is used as a paper weight. 
This chunk of ore has a history, which sometimes Mr. 
Hovey will tell. : 

About fifteen years ago when the available timber 
for Muskegon mills was getting on the wane, a man 
who bore every appearnce of a woodsman dropped 
into the office of Hovey & McCracken. He was roughly 
dressed in the habiliments of a cruiser and told Mr. 
Hovey that he was from the northern peninsula of 
Michigan. He withdrew from a pocket of his wampus 
this specimen of iron ore and explained to Mr. Hovey 
that he had recently been engaged as a cruiser with 
a party of surveyors laying out a railroad in the 
northern peninsula. From camp one morning he went 
to the spring for water and as he stepped down to the 
depression of the water he loosened some earth and 
discovered a ledge of iron ore of which this specimen 
was a sample. He had carefully concealed the find 
and some time later had returned to the spot and had 
unearthed a vast amount of ore that was almost pure 
in quality. The land where the ore was found he 
claimed was heavily timbered with pine and the prop- 
erty belonged to a man in a remote district of Penn- 
sylvania. What he wanted of Hovey & McCracken 
was that they should purchase this property, retain 
the timber for themselves and in consideration of his 
discovery and services in effecting the purchase give 
him a half interest in the iron property. He explained 
that he was afraid to put the matter before people 
in his own vicinity for fear that he would be robbed 
of the rights of his discovery. 

His tale was so plausible that Mr. Hovey advanced 
him some money and sent him to Pennsylvania to try 
to secure an option on the property, previous to hav- 
ing the timber looked. Reports came from the man 
with considerable regularity. His first report covered 
the fact that the original owner of the property was 
dead and that the heirs consisted of four sons and 
one daughter, and that he was engaged in securing 
options from these five people on the land. One by 
one he was able to secure the options of all the heirs 
until it was up to the lady in the case. Then there 
came another report. The woman refused to give an 
option on her share of the land unless she was paid 
$500. Accompanying this report was the request that 
$500 be forwarded to him. 

Knowing nothing of the history of the man, about 
this time Mr. Hovey awoke up to the fact that per- 
haps it would be well enough to give the matter some 
personal attention. So he and a companion started 
for Pennsylvania. He found his man all right. He 
was able to repeat his story with exactitude, but the 
woman lived thirty miles away. The man was dis- 
patched to induce her to come to town to close the 
option. The man made no demands for money, but 
the story was so straight and convincing that just 
before parting with him Mr. Hovey suggested that he 
had better have $50 in case he should need this much 
for expenses. This was accepted. Mr. Hovey and his 
companion returned to the hotel and patiently waited 
for the return of their emissary. One, two, three days 
and eventually a week passed and the man did not 
return. In fact, so far as Mr. Hovey knows he never 
did return. He simply knows that he was up against 
something, but just what he doesn’t know. However, 
the chunk of iron ore used as a paper weight on his 
desk is probably about as expensive a chunk of iron 
as any man in this country has the pleasure of owning. 
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Modern Fables—XVI. 


Dangers of a Tactless Gift of Gab. 

Once upon a Time there was a Young Man on the 
Road who had fair Promise of Success. He, however, 
never could get quite in the Clear, by Reason of a 
Foolish Habit of discussing Extraneous Subjects. 
When he talked Lumber the Stuff he handed out left 
Nothing to be desired. But he liked to talk Religion 
and Politics. Here’s where he got Batty. 











In Place of sneaking in through the Alley Entrance 
of a Lumber Yard, giving the Foreman a Cigar and get- 
ting posted on the Low Piles, he bolted right in through 
the front End of the Office and opened up the Conver- 
Ball with the First Boss by 


sational criticising 


Current Political Drift or Religious Tendencies. He 
didn’t have a sane or original Idea on either Subject, 
but he conceived that this was the proper Way to ap- 
proach the Matter of selling Lumber. He got the Idea 
during a Nightmare that he had at one Time after 
eating a Rarebit. To a man who had raised a Thou- 
sand Dollars toward a Ransom Fund and was Presi- 
dent of the Foreign Missionary Society he -expressed 
the Wish that Miss Stone and the whole Bunch of 
Foreign Missionaries might be held for Life by Bulga- 
rian Banditti. To the Chairman of the County Repub- 
lican Committee he ventured the Opinion that Mark 
Hanna was a Villain and a Despoiler of the Widow. In 
this Tactless Way he had the Misfortune to Antagonize 
many Customers by bad Breaks concerning their Pet 
Religion or Style of Political Belief. When he came 
off his Perch and tried to sell Lumber to these People 
on was simply told to Climb "Way up high and Fall 


He is gradually working up to a Realization that in 
selling Lumber it is best to eschew both Religion and 
Politics and to confine Conversational Frills to In- 
quiries about the Health of the Babies and other Crop 
Talk. Of course, there are Cases where it will do to 
stop in Passing, jolly the Stenographer and tell her 
she is too Pretty to work—but this is the Limit. Even 
Prize Fighting is treacherous Ground, as the Man may 
have his coin on the other Pug. All this the Young 
Man is learning, and with all Tact, Tact, Tact. 

Moral—In Selling Lumber, Lumber is a pretty safe 
Topie for Discussion, 





Law for Lumbermen. 


Timber Taken by License of Cotenant. 

While the general rule is that one tenant in common 
cannot maintain an action of trespass or one for wrong- 
ful conversion against his cotenant or the latter’s i- 
censee of the joint property in respect thereto, the su- 
preme court of Wisconsin says that it is otherwise if 
a cotenant or his licensee destroys the common property 
or converts it to his own use. ‘hen he may be sued 
in trespass or trover (the action for such conversion) 
wherever such a remedy would exist in the absence of 
the relationship between cotenants. And it holds it 
clear (Sullivan vs. Sherry, 87 Northwestern Reporter 
471) that the taking of the timber off lands owned by 
tenants in common by licensees of one of them, and 
the appropriation thereof to their exclusive use, indi- 
cated a clear determination to hold the same or the 
proceeds thereof as their sole property, and was such 
an ouster of the other cotenant and wrongful conversion 
of his property as brought them within the exception 
to the general rule as to remedies between cotenants, 
rendering them liable in trespass or trover. It also 
follows, necessarily, it says, that the rule that coten- 
ants must join as plaintiffs in an action for injury to 
the common property did not apply. The cotenant who 
granted the license here was a wrongdoer as well as his 
licensees. All could be joined, or either could be sued 
separately, The interests of the cotenants were hos- 
tile to each other. The general rule for the joinder 
of cotenants is based on the theory that their interests 
are in harmony and that each is interested in the re- 
covery. 

Note Given Ahead of Time for Lumber. 

At the time of the execution of a contract for the 
delivery by one party to another of all the lumber 
cut at the former’s mill up to a certain date, to be paid 
for when the lumber was delivered, a note was given 
him by the other party and it was recited in the 
contract that it was “acknowledged as part payment 
on all oak and poplar of above grades.” Subsequently 
the maker of the note brought an action against the 
holders thereof, by whom it had been discounted, and 
the original payee, to have the note canceled, upon 
the ground that it had been obtained by fraud, inasmuch 
as the payee, he alleged, never intended to comply with 
his contract or deliver the lumber to him, but secured 
the note for the purpose and intention of defrauding 
him. In refusing to cancel the note, and affirming a 
judgment thereon against the maker, on a counter- 
claim set up by the holders after the maturity of the 
note, the court of appeals of Kentucky says (Cunning- 
ham vs. Potter, 64 Southwestern Reporter 493) that 
one who lends his credit to another in the form of 
a note to raise money cannot, against the assignee 
of it, set up a private agreement, unknown to the as- 
signee, as a defense to the payment of the note, or 
refuse to pay because an indemnity which might have 
been promised had not been given, because to sustain 
that defense would be a fraud upon the holder of the 
note. This principle applies to cases wherein a note 
has been givn to enable the payee to raise money or 
to pay his debts, and the mere fact that the payor had 
some additional motive for giving the note, concern- 
ing which he had been disappointed, does not authorize 
the court to allow him to defraud the holder. And 
here, whatever the maker’s opinion might be as to the 
transaction or as to the purpose for which the note 
was given, the court says the record showed clearly 
that it was given for the purpose of being sold, He 
was not required to. pay for the lumber, under the terms 
of his contract, at the time it was executed. The note 
would have been of no use to the payee, except he 
could discount it and use the wegen It would have 
been an idle thing for the maker to have executed the 
note in advance of the time he was required to pay for 
the lumber, if the payee could not be accommodated 
by it. The only way he could have been was to get its 
proceeds. Hence the affirmation of the judgment on the 
note, as above stated. 
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Future Business and Prices. 
They tell me in Detroit they expect a good trade next 


spring. Many proposed building plans on account of 
high prices were postponed this year and it is the 
opinion that when by another season the men who were 
to build find out there is little prospect of Jumber going 
Jower they will rush up their buildings. 

As a part of my stock in trade it is necessary to 
talk about these business prospects else the readers of 
this department might not think I was earning my 
money, but honestly L think it is breath wasted, If 
there are any tradesmen on the face of the earth who, 
from a business standpoint, have less to fear from the 
future than have the retail Jumbermen [| should like to 
know who they are, There may be depressions, even 
panics—there is sure to be, but what of them? That is, 
what of them now? When they do come they may shake 
some of us up a little, but so long as there is no de- 
pression or panic here let us give the cold hand to any 
that exists only in our imagination. I do not know 
why we are so foolish as to wear the flesh off our bones 
swimming a river in which there is no water. 

Our line of merchandising lays over them all. There 
is no man who is so long sighted as to see the end 
of the lumber traflic. Year after year and generation 
after generation the great stream of lumber will be 
flowing into consumption. We ought to thank the Lord 
that wood rots. If this were a stone period the build- 
ings which would be erected would practically be for 
all time. Think, too, how we are rolling up the popula- 
tion. Every time a youngster comes to your house or 
the house of your neighbor and grows up, somebody on 
his or her account (blame the orthodox grammar any- 
how) will sell 500 feet of lumber every year. They 
are steadily building, building, all over the country, 
and will continue to do so. This building cannot be 
headed off. When we know this there is little sense 
in giving expressions to fear that next year or the year 
following there may be little doing. This trying to 
tell fortunes all comes from habit. We do it for the 
same reason that when we meet an acquaintance we 
think it is our duty to tell him what kind of a day 
it is, notwithstanding he knows as well as we do. If 
we could only get over being sheep or geese—those ani- 
mals and fowls which follow one another—we would 
break away from several habits which, once left be- 
hind, would look very moss covered. 

In the past four days I have been asked six times 
what I think about future prices. I wish the yard 
men of the country thought 1 knew less, The wisdom 
they ascribe to me is embarrassing. They seem to 
think that because I try to put on a wise look and 
thoughtfully stroke my mustache I know what I am 
talking about. It is a disease I have caught, however. 
I am simply apeing the ways of the world—playing 
that I am wise. I do not pretend to know a thing 
about future prices. I should wager about ten to five 
that next spring we will see prices pretty stiff, for 
there is nothing at present in the horizon to indicate 
that there is a thunderstorm gathering. Our white 
pine friends in the northwest certainly expect prices 
to be sustained else they would not be paying as much 
for stumpage as they have been doing of late, and to 
round out the argument we must bear in mind that 
nearly 100 percent of those white pine men are long- 
headed chaps. When it comes to our southern friends 
I tremble many a time lest they may catch the bit and 
canter, but every day they are getting less frisky. 














“My best girl hasn’t seen much of me.” 


That is all I know about future prices, and if any 
man should tell me he knows more than that I should 
feel like withdrawing my confidence from him, 


Gigantic Retail Operations. 

In Detroit I made a sheep’s leg, to use a yachting 
term, to see C. W. Restrick, but he was in court, and 
the foreman said we might get ourselves in contempt if 
we should go and pull him out. Therefore Mr. Restrick 








and I will not meet until some time in the future, if 
then. It seems necessary to continue to explain that it 
is next to impossible to see all the yard men in a town 
of any size. Occasionally when they dream that I am 
coming, and stay at home, the program works. “Why,” 
said Mr. Martin, of the Martin-Barriss Company, 
Cleveland, “you do not expect to do such a market as 
this in forty-eight hours, do you?” Not by a long 
shot. I simply sloshed around in that market like a 
minnow in the washtub, saw here and there a dealer, 
and got out between two days. I would take a contract 
to look up some item of interest every day for a month 
in the Cleveland market, but the financial man of 
the LUMBERMAN might object to such a stay. He 
might say, “If you have become a citizen of Cleveland 
I will put another boy on the road to take your 
place.” From one Ohio town two letters have reached 
me asking why I did not see the writers of them when 
I. was there. I wish now I had seen them, for there 
isn’t a man in the world who wants to see me whom 
I do not want to see, but for some reason that I know 
not of I did not see them. If I cannot readily see 
the yard men in the town visited I just throw a kiss 
their way and travel. My contract calls for me to get! 
to keep bowling along over the face of the earth. Since 
January 1 I have visited yards in thirteen states, 
and in any one town I have not leaned against the lamp 
posts for more than a brief nap. My best girl hasn’t 
seen much of me this year. 

I was at C. W. Kotcher’s yard before he was back 
from dinner, and spent the time reading the news 
and watching the surprising agility of the pretty type- 
writer’s fingers. Then I looked down at my own 
bungling fingers which whack Blickensderfer, and 
sighed at the contrast. In the matter of operating 
machinery it grinds one to be outdone by a mere girl. 
There was a rush of business in this office that would 
make a man’s head whirl. There were twelve clerks. 
I must put myself on record as saying that I had 





“Outdone by a mere girl.” 


never before seen a retail lumber office that was so 
much of a beehive. And why has it not a right to be 
such a hive? for this yard man handles not far either 
way from 50,000,000 feet of lumber yearly at retail. 
Couldn’t duplicate the figures many times in the United 
States, could you? I couldn’t. Having seen this rush 
in the office my curiosity was stretched like a fiddle 
string to see the presiding genius. A Detroit dealer 
had said to me, “Kotcher is a terror!” Having caught 
the inspiration of the hurly burly, rough and tumble 
spirit which seems to push this enterprise I knew 
what Mr. Kotcher’s neighbor meant by that remark. 
He did not mean to intimate that Mr. Kotcher was a 
terrible man, but simply that he did business at a gait 
that possibly forced some of the other fellows into a 
break, to speak from a horse point, to keep up with him. 
I would put up a bond that this yard man keeps 
some of the other Detroit dealers guessing. 

Forty-five perhaps, medium hight, brown hair and 
mustache, quick step, breezy manner—this is a brief 
picture of the man who addressed me. “Mr. Kotcher?” 
“Yes; excuse me a moment,” said he. Then I watched 
him talking with the contractors who were evidently 
waiting to see him. He talks business as Cresceus 
trots. I heard him sell lumber over the telephone, and 
it was right from the shoulder. Always pleasant, but 
always quick, might be set down as one of Mr. Kotcher’s 
mottoes. 

“Great Guns!” I thought, “T’ll not get a chance 
to say a word to that man this afternoon, for he is 
buried in business and will have no time to put in 
with a fellow who does nothing of more importance 
in the world than shove a lead pencil.” That was 
when I talked up through my Derby. Show me a 
first class business man and I will show you a man 
who has time for all things. It’s your 2x4s who imag- 
ine that the Almighty ought to have made a little 
more time for their benefit. 


Some of This Yard Man’s Ideas. 
For two hours or more that afternoon Mr. Kotcher 





ee) 
and I hooked up together (since taking that automo. 
bile ride with Mr. Gynn of Cleveland I have caught 
myself talking “horse” freely), looked over the prem. 
ises of thirty-eight acres and delivered ourselves of 
lumber lore out under the clear blue sky. “I never 
solicit a bill,” said Mr. Kotcher. “The minute a dealer 
solicits that minute he places himself under some objj. 
gation to the man to whom he may sell. When a 
contractor or builder comes to me and solicits me to 
sell to him, don’t you see the boot is on the other foot? 
Then [ can freely inquire as to his responsibility and 
when he means to pay.” 

Here was a sight I had never seen before—a retail 
lumberman who solicits no trade. Oftener in towns of 
the size of Detroit a great bulk of the lumber is gold 
by solicitation. Dealers have their city salesmen who 
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“ ‘Wall p” 


rake the town as with a fine tooth comb in an en- 
deavor to sell every board possible. “Whom does §o- 
and-so buy his lumber from?” I heard a prominent 
yard man in a western town ask his city salesman. 
The question was answered. “Go for him and see if 
we can’t get some of his business,” was the injunction 
that followed. In the smaller towns there are yard 
men who, when hearing there is to be a house or barn 
erected, ride over hill and dale in order if possible to 
sell the bill. In fact, in some sections, “he doesn’t 
ride much” is another way of saying that the yard man 
to whom the term is applied is not killing himself with 
enterprise. 

A hustling young yard manager told me an amusing 
incident in connection with riding for business. De 
siring to outstrip his competitors in the deal he made 
the ride late in the evening and incidentally invited a 
young lady of the town to accompany him. A drive of 
a half dozen miles brought him to the farmer’s home 
and, hitching the horse by the road side, they walked 
up the alley, a distance of several rods, to the house, 
Soon after the yard man had knocked on the front 
door it was thrown open, and with a “Wall!” the old 
farmer, with a candle in his hand, stood there in the 
habiliments of the bed room, which, as it was in mid- 
summer, did not weigh a ton. The young lady sud- 
denly turned away. ‘“’Scuse me! ’Scuse me!” pleaded 
the farmer, who closed the door and not long there- 
after appeared on the porch dressed for the occasion 
and made the desired purchase from the yard manager. 
I made a ride with this young man when we arrived 
at our destination so late in the evening that I was 
fearful the watch dogs might get a mouthful ef veal. 
Every year this yard man’s livery bill amounts to 
something. 

I think if all the yard men in the country who do 
not solicit were asked to hold up their hands mighty 
few hands would be seen. 

“I presume I would be called particular about the 
way all the bills sold are figured in my office,” said 
Mr. Kotcher. “I leave it to no one man to strike the 
final result. Invariably two of my clerks go over every 
bill. What! couldn’t a bill be verified by the man 
who originally figured it by going over it again? Not 
to a certainty always. We will suppose there 18 an 
item of 50,000 feet of lumber at $14 a thousand, and 
the amount is carried out at $70. Really we need not 
suppose it, for it has been an actual thing. This man 
goes over his work again, and having no better idea of 
what he is doing than he had the first time he quickly 
sees that 5 times 14 is 70, and passes on to the next 
item. It is not possible for all the men in my employ 
to be practical lumbermen. This bill is now pla 
in the hands of a man who knows lumber, and when 
his eye falls on the amount—50,000 feet—he instantly 
knows that that quantity of lumber ought to bring 
some money, and glancing at the sum carried out he 
raises the $70 to $700, a difference of $630.” id 

The subject of credits coming up, Mr. Kotcher sa! 
the Detroit dealers have a system of protecting them- 
selves from the men who buy lumber and have vs 
intention of paying for it. Several years ago, 1 the 
interest of the trade, Mr. Kotcher got up 4 rating 
book, and now 2,000 names, mostly those of carpenters, 
adorn its pages. It was ascertained that one of these 
carpenters was owing 101 people with whom he hat 
dealt. The yard men are united to an extent c 
when a customer beats one of them his name 18 han 
into headquarters and after that his name is Dennis, 
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Magnitude of the Plant. 


Mr. Kotcher has sixty-six wagons constantly on the 
street delivering lumber, every wagon painted green. 
These wagons are all I saw in connection with Mr. 
Kotcher’s business that was green. There is a shed, 
50x220 feet, being completed, with an estimated capac- 
ity of 2,000,000 feet. In one corner of the rear yard 
space was being cleared for a dry kiln. A hot room 
for flooring, something after the style of the one used 
by the Dwight Lumber Company of the same city, will 
also be put in. The large planing mill is devoted to 
Jocal jobs exclusively. This yard on Gratiot avenue is 
only a mile from the center of the city, and it was 
suggested that it was rather expensive ground on which 
to do a lumber business. “Well, it is worth $200 a 
foot,” said Mr. Kotcher, “but if a man expects to do 
business, in my opinion it is necessary for him to be 
located where there is business.” 

Having looked over the retail yard proper we took a 
car for the river, where the storage yard and box fac- 
tory are located. This yard has 4,000 feet of dock 
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“Throwing up my hands in astonishment.” 


front. Mr. Kotcher has his own timber in Michigan, 
cuts and drives it, has it sawed in custom mills and 
freights much of it to Detroit in his own vessels. 
From seventy-five to eighty vessels are discharged in 
the yard yearly. Two vessels were unloading that after- 
noon. “I have no beer on the docks this year,” said 
Mr. Kotcher. “I furnish 10-gallon cans for the men 
to bring in water, lemonade, oat meal water ete., but 
not a drop of beer must be brought on the docks. Last 
year the men were allowed to have beer and in the 
afternoon it would begin to talk. It would tell how 
shaky or how knotty the lumber was that was being un- 
loaded; how much inferior or superior it was to previ- 
ous cargoes. As there was none of this talk in the 
forenoon I concluded it was the beer that was talking, 
and if it couldn’t keep its mouth shut I thought it 
was better not to have it around. That is the floor 
walker,” said Mr. Kotcher, pointing to a man who 
passed us. “He does nothing but walk up one alley and 
down the other to see that things are moving along all 
right.” 

On the river side of this yard there is an elevated 
sign, 12 feet wide and 117 feet long, on which is in- 
scribed, “Kotcher—Lumber.” The letters are 8x10 feet. 
Mr. Kotcher says he has customers in Canada and he 
wants to let them know where he is. Surely all 
Windsor could step out of doors if they felt so inclined 
and read this sign. When I go into a town I always 
expect to find doing the largest business those yard men 
who let the people know where they are. There are 
thousands of yard men who do not believe in doing 
this and invariably they trail behind the band wagon. 

“Some lath,” I suggested, as we came upon a pile as 
big as several cottages. “Yes, a few there, but they are 
not @ circumstance to what I have got,” was the re- 
ply. Over on the other side of the yard I saw more 
lath than I had seen in all the other yards IT had 
Visited in three months. “How many lath have you 
here?” I asked, throwing up my hands in astonishment. 
“Twenty-five millions,’ was the answer. 

The box factory, of brick, 100x440 feet, is on a lot 
adjoining the storage yard, the machinery driven by a 
350-horse power engine. The factory has its own fire 
department and water works, has been running since 
February and is running for all there is in it. The 
hame of the concern is the Union Box & Lumber 
Company, with Mr. Kotcher as president. Grape 
baskets are turned out by the millions. Fancy shingles 
and picture backing are also products. It is said that 

etroit is a great market for boxes. Among the other 
enterprises there are two of the largest pharmaceutical 
Works in the world. Much of the medicine that both 
= and cures is concocted here. 

‘How many men do you employ?” Mr. Kotcher was 
asked, “Let me see! There are about 225 in the yards, 
0 In the box factory and 200 in the north—500 in all.” 


, Another Immense Retail Concern. 
Not yards alone are devated to the retail trade these 
days, but plants comprising planing mills and saw 
mills as well. To hear the saws of the full fledged 
mill of the Detroit Lumber Company singing the tune 
to which logs are slashed into boards the novice would 
se think it was simply an adjunct of a retail busi- 
rir So it is, however, the 12,000,000 or 13,000,000 
eet Sawed annually being sold at retail by the com- 
oe. This, however, does not comprise the amount 
sealed in a retail way, nor does it begin to. The 
rsa has three yards, one of them at Delray, a 
nourb, and President E. L. Thompson said if I would 
nde up on Fort street to Delray he believed I would 
“e one of the best arranged retail yards in Detroit. 
18 yard is managed by C. I. Proud and is well 
for the ease of doing business. To begin, it 





was the determination to have a foundation. The yard 
was tiled and then filled in with two feet of slag and 
cinders. In at least a thousand and one yards of the 
country in times of mud the Chinamen can look up 
and see the boot soles of the yard men. Particularly 
is this so in the middle west where the good Lord 
spread the rich soil on so thick that it is practically 
without bottom. In one of these yards I saw the de- 
livery team half knee deep in mud and water in an 
alley and the retail man took it as a matter of course. 
It would no doubt make that man sick if the alleys in 
his yard were graded white man fashion. Mr. Thomp- 
son is going to have none of this, so he put in a bottom 
that will take off the rain as fast as it falls. 

There are two tracks in the yard, thus making it 
possible to transfer lumber from the cars to the piles 
with the smallest possible amount of handling. This 
is the policy in many of the yards I have seen this sea- 
son. Kvery cent saved in handling expense is consid- 
ered a cent in the profit column. There are many who 
think it is not a proper thing to run a lumber yard 
unless it is located on a railroad track. Often this 
is the first-alleged advantage pointed out to me. In 
other sections of the country the railroad track in con- 
nection with a yard is declared a nuisance of the first 
water. The yard men want no hooting and puffing loco- 
motives around their premises, and further they pre- 
fer that the sparks from the locomotives shall be flying 
elsewhere than around their sheds and yards. They 
say it costs money to get lumber from a car anyway, 
and while they are'about it they will add a little to 
the expense and get in a more suitable location than 
it possibly can be on any railroad track. As the advo- 
cates of both methods are happy and think they are 
laying over their neighbors a point, it certainly should 
concern no outsider how they are handling their lum- 
ber. 

Evidently the enclosed shed is not in favor here, the 
one erected being open and 336 feet long. Molding, 
base ete. are stored on end. It is the intention to put 
in a pocket planing mill, the power probably being 
gasoline. When completed the yard will be a very con- 
venient one. 

In the company’s mill there are a band, circular and 
gang. Mr. Thompson introduced hemlock into this 
market and he has seen its consumption increase until 
the amount handled is enormous. Half of the output 
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“The watchdogs might get a mouthful of veal.” 


of his mill this season will be hemlock. If he could 
get the logs, which at these lower lake points is not so 
easy as it was of old, Mr. Thompson says he could run 
his mill night and day on special bill stuff. 

Mr. Thompson has a kink in piling that with profit 
might be adopted by others. Every tenth course a 
board is left to project a foot or so, the projections, as 
is usually the case, serving as steps to climb to the top 
of the pile, and in addition, when planned regularly 
as is done here, materially lessening the labor of in- 
voicing. The projecting boards being counted gives the 
number of courses in an instant. It is a labor and con- 
fusion saver. 

The business of the Detroit Lumber Company is a 
notable example of the change that is being wrought in 
the lumber world. Not many years ago Mr. Thompson 
was a manufacturer, his lumber wholesaled exclusively ; 
now all his energies are devoted to the retail trade ex- 
clusively. 

Innovation in the Building Trade. 


In the old Delta Lumber Company’s planing mill there 
has been in progress an operation that I suppose has not 
been duplicated elsewhere. The Vinton Company, con- 
tractors, took a contract to furnish the interior finish 
for a 17-story apartment house, in New York, with a 
floor area of twenty-five acres, and decided to finish the 
doors, set them in frames, with all the hardware in 
place and, thus completed, ship them to the job. It 
came to my ear that this was owing to a union com- 
plication which arose in New York, but I was told 


by one of Mr. Vinton’s right hand men that such was . 


not the case. “This is a union factory,” said he, “and 
why should there be any conflict between the union 
men of New York and ourselves?” I gave it up, for 
I knew nothing about the situation. The man who 
gave me the information regarding the union trouble, 
however, is not in the habit of talking through the 
top of his head. In order to be able to ship the frames 
ready made, a patent was secured that permits the 
frames to be adjusted easily to any thickness of wall. 
The opening ready, it will be the work of only a few 
minutes to insert a frame with the door already hanging 
in it. 

In this old planing mill there is a great showing 
of doors. Some are being finished and others have 
received the last touches and are covered with canvas 
to keep them from the dust. All told, the principal 
deors hung iu frames will number 3,500, and in addition 
there will be 1,200 doors for the wardrobes. The latter 





are of oak, the others mostly of birch, stained dark, 
with frames of whitewood, enameled. To crate the 
coors and frames will require 150,000 feet of material 
and 300 cars will be required to carry them. 

A Man of Action. 

It is the people who do things who make the wheels 
of commerce as well as those of art, science and liter- 
ature go round. It is to our credit even if we think 
aright, but a thousand times more so if we give an 
extra hitch to our suspenders and mold our thoughts 
into action. That is what Arthur Holmes does. He 
is entitled to be called the Honorable Mr. Holmes, as 
they would say over in Canada, but I doubt if he 
longs for any title. There is no title on the face of 
the earth that can add one iota to the right kind of 
fellow. Take a man who is kind, neighborly, good to 
himself, appreciating to the extent that we weak mor- 
tals can the blessings we enjoy every day, bearing in 
mind that life is to live and that death is not to die, 
what extra weight with these men’s friends do the titles 
of Hon., Rev. etc. have? It seems like attaching filagree 
to the real thing. 

In the H. H. H. Crapo Smith office Mr. Holmes shook 
hands as though he had met me before, which he said 
he had, the occasion being the Illinois state convention, 
held in Chicago in February last. That was the mem- 
orable time when my oratory shook the Leland so that 
the dishes rattled on the cupboard shelves, and Mr. 
Leland stuck his head in at the door of the hall to see 
what kind of a row the lumbermen were raising. No 
wonder he remembered me. A few months thereafter 
I made a trip to Polo to see President McGrath and 
to cheer him by the information that he was handling 
the helm of the association about right, and on that 
trip a very discerning lady, the wife of a lumberman, 
told me she remembered the occasion well. That 
tickled-me, and she was asked what there was about 
the address that had stayed in her mind all these 
months, and she said it was the elegant diction. “After 
you had taken the floor, stuck your hands into your 
trousers’ pockets and made a mental inventory of the 
hall and all there was in it, you remarked, ‘This is 
the most beautiful place I have ever orated into,’” she 
explained. I felt flattered and bowed so low that my 
hat fell off. It is these little touches of genius which 
cause a man to be remembered. 

At that time I think my oratory was particularly 
effective because there were so many ladies present. 
Secretary Hotchkiss had seen to it that there should be 
an audience that would inspire me. It is very hard 
talking to men exclusively. Conscious all the time 
that they have on their best neckties, and disposed as all 
men are to sit down on the fellow who can do things 
a little better than they can, there is lacking what 
the French call squincelfelix, and they do not enthuse. 
If the association officials who are already inviting me 
to attend their conventions the coming season will 
furnish a good sprinkling of ladies in the audience they 
will have reason to think that old man Demosthenes has 
returned to earth. 

Mr. Holmes is serving his second term as state 
senator. There isn’t a touch of the measley politician 
in his make up, either. He said, by gum, if he could 
break into the senate he was going to do so, and if he 
succeeded he would stir things up until there should be 
brought about certain laws which would benefit the 
lumbermen of Michigan. He first went to pounding 
that form of insurance the policies of which have the 
80 percent clause. Unless you are an» ideal man you 
have sworn about that form of insurance more than 
once, claiming that such a restriction on part of the 
insurance companies was simply legal theft, which it 
is. Insurance companies, as well as others, should be 
compelled to deliver the goods for which they have 
been paid. Then Mr. Holmes set about to improve the 
lien Jaw and succeeded admirably. This law is now 
headed, “As amended by the Holmes law, public acts 
of 1897.” In dollars and cents the yard men of Michi- 





“I bowed so low.” 


gan could not estimate the value of this law which 
was secured by the efforts of Mr. Holmes. 

I might have added before that Mr. Holmes is secre- 
tary of the Michigan state retail association, but nearly 
everybody knows it anyhow. 

As we were loafing in the yard Mr. Holmes remark- 
ed, “All kinds of stock, particularly hemlock, should be 
shedded. Lumber deteriorates out of doors. I get rid 
of the stuff that goes back on me, for if left in the yard 
it makes the balance of the stock show up badly. That 
team coming in there took out a load of it.” I have 
seen scores of yard men who would have better looking 
stocks if they acted on this suggestion. 

Firm of Which Joe Myles Is a Member. 

A. K. Hunton, of Hunton, Myles & Weeks, was read- 
ing the LUMBERMAN when I went in, no doubt a profit- 
able thing for any lumberman to do when he is not 
otherwise engaged. At any rate all the big lumbermen 
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do this, while many of the others who are so far in the 
rear of the band wagon that they cannot hear the 
whack of the bass drum, and have to take all the dust 
that is kicked up by the procession, think it is useless 
to read lumber literature of any kind. May their dear 
souls R. I. P. 

This is another big retail concern, running three 
yards and a yellow pine saw mill in Georgia. The 
latter is operated by Hunton & Co., but in this instance 
there is not much in a name. 

The Franklin street yard is presided over by the 
genial Joe Myles. The yard man who doesn’t know 
Joe Myles ought to know him. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Hoo-Hoo Supreme Nine, and we black cats 
know what kind of a fellow socially it takes to climb 
the Hoo-Hoo ladder to that dizzy hight. If a man is 
not worthy as a companion and friend down he will 
come marching before he is up half the way. Mr. 
Myles was so thoughtful of my comfort that he ordered 
out his 23-year old trotter to take me to the next place 
I was going, not to exceed a distance of four blocks, 
and the dear old horse reeled off the four blocks in less 
than four minutes. 

I am getting so wise I am beginning to think with 
old man Solomon that there is nothing new under the 
sun. A few weeks ago I saw fire extinguishers hang- 
ing around the premises of Mr. Comstock, in Rome, 
N. Y., and it was dotted down, as the literary young 
woman says, as the first thing of the kind I had seen. 
But I really believe things have a way of going in 
pairs. Here in this yard are fire extinguishers and 
they are bigger than those in the Rome yard, too. 
There is also a fire alarm which connects with the city 
fire department. All of which shows that Mr. Myles 
is thoughtful as well as jovial. 

Here is another pocket planing mill. As one ap- 
proaches the yard there is seen a large, tall, brick 
chimney pointing “heavenward,” as I read in a Cincin- 
nati paper last week. Which recalls a little incident. 
3efore I was fairly hitched up to trot my journalistic 
heat, I wrote that the church spires of a certain town 
pointed heavenward. The presiding genius of the blue 
pencil took me in hand. “Young man, do you know 
where heaven is?” he asked. I told him I could not 
swear I did. “Well, until you find out I wouldn’t as- 
sume to point any more church spires in that direction. 
Just point them skyward, and let it go at that,” was 
the injunction. 

This planing mill consists of a saw and a pony 
planer, driven by a 7}-horse power electric motor, and 
Mr. Myles says it is all the planing mill he wants on his 
hands. To run the motor steadily all day costs $1. 
It is surprising how this small planing mill idea is 
spreading all over the country. 

“Trade is rushing,’ said Mr. Myles, “and we lack 
both stock and hands.” This yard makes a specialty of 
store and factory bills, one of the other yards of the 
firm looking after house bills. 

Detroit’s Philosophical Yard Man. 

When I told Frank M. Sibley that I had on my hot 
weather shoes and that my feet 
were cold he made a fire in the 
stove and we sat down by it and 
discussed a list of subjects longer 
than a board rule. We agreed 
very often, and then each thought 
the other a pretty smart fellow. 

In many ways Mr. Sibley is per 
haps the most conservative yard 
man one could find in all Michi 
gan. He believes in doing business 
for the profit there is in it, and 
when there is no profit let the 
other fellow do the business. Mr. 
Sibley says he makes no preten- 
sions to holding the trade of any- 
body in the hollow of his hand. If 
a man buys a bill of him this week 
it never surprises him if the same 
man buys his next bill of his 
neighbor. Neither, he says, does 
he pride himself on having notes 
out in order to make it appear 
that he is swinging an immense 
business. 

Mr. Sibley believes he has built 
the cheapest railroad on earth. It 
runs from his yard to his planing 
mill and is 450 feet long. There 
are four cars which cost $40, and 
the labor to build the road cost 
$10. The ties are made of 2x4 car 
stakes, which were of no value 
otherwise anyhow. Along each end 


I do not want you to think for a moment, how- 
ever, that Mr. Sibley is a penurious man. He _ has 
whittled the economies of business down to a fine point, 
that is all. His recreation consists in pushing his ele- 
gant team over the Belle Isle drive every day. He 
didn’t say so, but I wouldn’t wonder if the next time 
I am in Detroit Mr. Sibley will let me go to his fine 
home on Jefferson avenue and stay all night. 


Ke. ‘ 


PAPAL IIL IIIISIS SF 


A BEAR MOVEMENT IN VIRGINIA. 


The ninth annual hunt of the Bear Exterminaters’ 
Association is scheduled to leave Norfolk, Va., on No- 
vember 18. The membership of this association is lim- 
ited to nine members. “Billy” Barrows, of Norfolk— 
he of the twin-screw launch and nautical air—is presi- 
dent. “Scotty” Harris, of New York, who presides over 
the destinies of the American Wood Working Machine 
Company, is vice president. “Jess” Foster, envoy ex- 
traordinary of the aforementioned company, is secre- 
tary. d 

Great things are expected this year as the members of 
this association have been in training for several 
months. It is rumored that Harris has been getting 
off early every afternoon and going down to some place 
in New Jersey where there is a merry-go-round, riding 
to the hobby horses in order to get in shape for the fox 
unt. 

Foster is training for the bear hunt, rushing down in 
the back yard early every morning and shinning up a 
tall tree. By the way, Foster is somewhat of a dog 
fancier; that is, he takes a great fancy to almost every 
good looking bird dog he sees, 

If the association members get back intact advices 
will be published of the result of the hunt, but be it 
distinctly understood right now in Norfolk that when 
they return bears in the Dismal Swamp will be scarce. 





Modern Building Plans. 





The Lumberman’s Design for Low Cost Houses 
No. 48—An Attractive Design—Plans for 
a Roomy Suburban Home. 


We give this week a photograph of a house just 
erected in a Chicago suburb and not entirely completed. 
The front door is lacking, and the surroundings are un- 
kempt, but it is a very compact little house which can 
be erected at a little expense, particularly if heating 
and plumbing arrangements are omitted. If, however, 
it is not to be heated by furnace it would be necessary 
to put in another chimney, probably in the partition 





of these ties are laid 2x10 cull 
plank, and on top of these a 2x5 
cull. Then the steel rail, which 
was bought at a bargain counter, 
is put on. The road, complete, an- 
swers the purpose for which it was 
built as well as any road could. 
Similar economy was exercised 
when the planing mill was built. 
“The doors,” said Mr, Sibley, 
“were made from some of Henry 
Stephens’ No. 4 boards.” The 
boiler house and engine room is so 
covered with iron that was bought 
at a bargain that no insurance is 
carried on it. The machinery is of 
high grade, but it is not thought 
that a high grade building to pro- 














tect it from the elements is neces- 
Sary. 


DESIGN NO. 48—PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


separating the parlor and library and passing throy 
the corner of the bathroom. No blue prints A pee 
cations have been provided for this plan, but it ig pre- 
pote as a suggestion which may be useful to oy, 
readers. 
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DESIGN NO, 48—FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
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DESIGN NO, 48—SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
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The Coal Trade. 


REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


These closing days of navigation upon the great 
lakes count for much in the western coal trade. They 
will determine in large measure whether coal is to 
be scarce or plentiful; whether cheap or dear. The 
price-mellowing influence of the inland waters finds no 
better instance than that of fuel costs for the populous 
west. Owing to the ramifications of the railway tracks 
the great body of the west may be made tributary to 
lake ports, so that a state as distant as Kansas feels 
the influence of lake prices. It is becoming evident that 
early in the season shippers of lake coal paid too little 
attention to the probable wants of the west. The pre- 
dominant thought was that sufficient shipments could 
be made to the west later in the season and therefore, 
especially as regards anthracite coal, the business of 
the east was strictly attended to at the expense of 
equally urgent western orders. In all probability the 
supply of anthracite in the lake districts will be ample. 
The figures are above those of last year to this date. 
To November | Lake Superior had received 657,147 tons 
of anthracite coal, against 435,422 tons to the same 
date last year and 691,977 tons to November 1, 1899. 
Lake Michigan has not fared so well. Receipts are 
slightly above those of last year, but considerably be- 
hind the movement of 1899 to this date. However, on 
the whole there is little solicitude about the supplies 
of anthracite in the lake region, for with the rail re- 
ceipts that can probably be forced through needs can 
be covered. 

The soft coal burners in the lake region have a more 
dismal prospect confronting them. Consumption in all 
probability will exceed that of the previous year, for the 
demand in all parts of the country is unprecedentedly 
large. But receipts show a decrease as compared with 
last year. To November 1 bituminous shipments to 
Lake Superior reached a total of 3,318,643 tons, as 
compared with 3,575,333 tons for the corresponding 
period last year and 2,633,055 tons to the same date in 
1899. Hence the outlook is for a shortage. The dock 
proprietors at upper lake ports have made large con- 
tracts with heavy consumers and some of these sellers 
do not see their way clear to fill their contracts, to say 
nothing to supplying the commercial trade, which 
requires a considerable tonnage through the winter. 
There are many expressions of solicitude over the situ- 
ation by the people interested. If the weather shall 
be propitious and if the vessel men see things the right 
way at least partial relief may come. Coal men are 
now figuring upon many boats sailing with coal car- 
goes on their last trip of the season and wintering at 
Lake Michigan ports, where, if the cargoes cannot be 
unloaded promptly on arrival, it may be done at leisure 
through the winter. Nothing is more uncertain than 
the closing days of navigation and hence the wide con- 
cern in coal circles. Some of the Lake Michigan dock 
men are already figuring on getting a good supply of 
bituminous coal to their docks by rail but have scant 
success in this respect, for the eastern shippers have 
troubles of their own. They took on contracts of their 
own last summer which from present indications will 
require all their facilities and those of the carriers to 
fulfill this winter. Possibly the situation may work 
out satisfactorily, but for the moment the cloud of 
insufficient fuel hangs over a portion of the lake region. 

Meanwhile the general coal situation reveals vivacity 
and strength. Shippers of anthracite are paying each 
other a round of compliments over the happy state of 
the market in the east. The coal keeps moving steadily 
to all markets. Until the rivers shall freeze over, the 
New England trade, it is asserted, will be phenomenally 
large. And the east and southeast continue to take 
the coal, after filling up so generously during the sum- 
mer and fall months, so there is a continuous wonder- 
ment as to what is becoming of it all. The western 
trade is less spectacular, but this is not creating any 
disappointment for the west at best does not consume 
a& wonderful amount of anthracite. The tone of the 
western trade is very firm, partly due to the unusually 
brisk demand for the coal in the east and partly due 
to the scarcity of cars. There are no heavy stocks in 
the west, or very few, and when cold weather shall 
come in its worst forms the hapless consumer of anthra- 
cite who abides in all-rail territory may experience 
serious trouble in getting shipments. The docks, while 
well supplied for the present, can readily find room for 
large stocks and there is little prospect that spring 
will find the usual tonnage remaining on western docks. 
Present buying is moderate and prices are firm. 

Demand for bituminous coal grows steadily. The 
market is perhaps no tighter, but this is because the 
car supply has eased up appreciably. It is the north 
and south lines that are in better shape in regard to 
car supply. They reach the producing regions of Indi- 
ana and Illinois. The eastern trunk lines that tap 
the producing fields of Ohio, West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania can give their coal shippers no better serv- 
lee and hence the fuels from those states continue 
Scarce. Pittsburg is perhaps the worst congested coal 
center in the United States. The iron and steel indus- 
try is in the same condition. Perhaps order may work 
out of the present chaos, when lake navigation shall 
end, but earlier relief is not anticipated. Experienced 
coal men say the car famine is the worst they have 
ever known. Shippers are making herculean efforts to 
do something for the west besides looking after the 
lake trade, for they realize that there is something at 
stake. Just at this time occurs the cream trade of the 





ae domestic fuels and to keep the coal away from 
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© market means to imperil it for the season. Again, 
© shippers of the West Virginia smokeless fuels who 





have been making inroads upon the western anthracite 
trade know that to fail now to supply the new con- 
sumers means a probable return to anthracite, which in 
the lake regions generally can be obtained promptly. 
But despite these and other special reasons for looking 
solicitously after the western trade there is famine. 
The coal is mined but transportation facilities are inad- 
equate. Western coals are reasonably prompt in ship- 
ment, because of the somewhat better car supply. Hock- 
ing valley has advanced from $2.80 to $3 at all upper 
lake docks and a further rise in the near future is 
hinted at. Otherwise values are without change. 





SUCCESS THROUGH FAILURE. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 


ence has taught him that the only true way to live is 
to respect the rights of our neighbors, and once this 
is known to be our policy he believes they will respect 
our rights. 

It is believed by Mr. Hunter that a yard foreman 
should know as much about the business as the owner 
himself. He should know the ins and outs of the busi- 
ness, prices, prospective plans etc., so far as they apply 
to the conduct of the yard. His yard manager, Jeff 
Hayden, he says, is the best yard man in Illinois, and 
in turn Mr, Hayden says there could not be elsewhere 
such a man to work for as Mr. Hunter. This yard fore- 
man is consulted as to purchases, where the lumber 
should be piled and a dozen and one other questions 
touching the management of the yard. “I cannot always 
be here; Jeff must settle all the questions which arise 
when I am gone, and how can he do so unless he is 
acquainted with every phase of the business?” said Mr. 
Hunter. The men who are in his employ are made to 
know that he is their friend. If they get sick or in 
trouble their employer is there to see them through. 
Every man is to Mr. Hunter a brother, a belief that 
perhaps adversity had something to do with teaching 
him. 

Mr. Hunter has been a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal church since 1878, and a Mason since 1873, 
ranking in this order as a Knight Templar. As a 
member of the Grand Army of the Republic he is at 
all times active. 


on 


Association News. 


THE INDIANA RETAILERS’ OUTING. 
Preparations are said to be practically completed for 
an unusually extensive outing of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana following its annual con- 
vention January 21 and 22 next. Advices to the Lum- 

BERMAN outline the proposed excursion as follows: 


The lumber dealers and their friends will take the Penn- 
sylvania to Louisville, thence over the Louisville & Nash- 
ville to River Junction, Fla., from where the party will go 
over the Plant system to Tampa by way of Thomasville and 
Dupont to Port Tampa. One of the Peninsula & Occidental 
Steamship Company's boats will take the excursionists from 
Port Tampa to Havana, Cuba, Returning by the same boat, 
they will land at Nassau and from there go to Miami, Fla. 
At this point the Florida East Coast railway will take 
them to Jacksonville, from where the Plant system will 
carry them to Savannah, Ga. Here the route may possibly 
be changed to permit them to attend the exposition at 
Charleston, although this is not in the original program. 
In the event the trip to Charleston is not made, they will 
leave Savannah by way of the Southern railway for Jellico, 
Tenn., via Columbia, Asheville and Knoxville. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville will take them to Louisville and the Penn- 
sylvania will bring them to Indianapolis, 

District Passenger Agents J. H. Milligan, of the Louisville 
& Nashville, and W. W. Richardson, of the Pennsylvania, 
will personally conduct the party, and everything is to be 
done to make this trip the best one the association ever 
planned. The new dining cars that were shown at the 
Pan-American Exposition will be used on the trip. 











THE NEBRASKA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

Secretary J. C. Cleland, of the Nebraska Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, advises that the recent announce- 
ment of the place of the annual meeting of that associa- 
tion—Omaha, Neb.—is in error. The annual will be 
held February 13 and 14, 1902, at Lincoln, Neb., and 
it is understood that preparations are under way for 
a record breaking meeting. 





THE EXCURSION FROM KANSAS CITY. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 19.—Plans for a great ex- 
cursion of the members of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Oklahoma Association of Lumber Dealers, to follow the 
fourteenth annual, are assuming shape and it is alto- 
gether likely that if an excursion shall be given it will 
be to Washington, D. C., with a long enough stay at 
that point to allow the excursionists to visit other 
places. Rates have been applied for and the prospects 
at this time are that a very low price will be named 
for this trip, and that something definite will be se- 
cured within the course of the next three or four days. 
As soon as sufficient information shall be obtained to 
allow an announcement to be made all members will be 
notified, and Secretary Gorsuch states that he expects 
to be able to advise such members as make inquiry by 
the latter part of this week or early next week, and 
will get out a notice of the excursion just as soon as 
details shall have been arranged. 





PREPARING FOR THE UNION ASSOCIATION. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Nov. 19.—The Business Men’s 
Club of this city took definite action on Tuesday to 
prepare for entertaining the Union Association of Lum- 
ber Dealers in this city January 28, 29 and 30. Thére 
will be 600 delegates from’ Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsyl- 


vania and West Virginia. Headquarters will be at the 
Grand hotel and an elaborate entertainment will be ar- 
ranged. The pine lumber dealers will entertain the 
visitors on the first evening and the Lumbermen’s Club 
the second. Nothing has been done toward the last 
evening, as it is expected that the guests will leave the 


Letters to the Editor. 


LOG SCALING METHODS. 


RANDOLPH, La., Nov. 14.—Editor AMmpRIcaN LUMBERMAN, 
——We are having quite a dispute down here in the yellow 
pine country about the proper way to scale a log. We have 
understood from the first that the proper way is to scale 
at the small or top end and “knock off” all fractions. That 
is, if the log is 15% inches or 15% inches in diameter it 
should be scaled for 15 inches and not for 16. We use the 
Doyle stick. We would like your opinion. 

: Brown & JAMBS. 

[The custom in using the Scribner-Doyle rule, which 
is based on the Doyle scale, is to apply it to the small 
end of the log, usually the smallest diameter, inside 
the bark, and ignore fractions.—Eprror.] 











FIR AS A DOOR AND MILL WORK MATERIAL. 

EVERETT, WASH., Nov. 11.—Editor American Lum- 
BERMAN: After eleven years’ experience in the sash 
and door business on the coast we have become con- 
vinced that fir is the wood of the coast for doors and 
inside finish. During the eleven years that we have 
been in the business we have worked much more in 
cedar and spruce than in fir, but in all this time the 
conviction has been growing that fir is the wood of 
the coast and will soon be so recognized. 

Cedar and spruce are softer and more easily worked 
and being so much lighter could, of course, be shipped 
where it was impossible to ship fir, and we think this 
in a measure accounts for the use of these woods instead 
of fir for inside finish and doors. Fir lumber cannot 
be made into doors to compete with the cheap white 
pine or Nos. 2 and 3 cedar, spruce and other doors, 
but fir doors can be made and sold as cheaply as the 
better grades of white pine doors, and besides this fir 
can be substituted for oak in many places as it has a 
fine grain and will take any kind of finish. 

Most of the business blocks and better class of houses 
in Seattle, Tacoma and other western cities are finished 
throughout in fir, and they will compare very favor- 
ably with oak. In the postoffice in this city there 
is a good opportunity to judge of the merits of these 
two woods, as part of the office is finished in oak and 
the balance in fir; and from any point of view the 
fir doors and finish show up as well as the oak. The 
fir takes as good finish, has a fine grain and is cer- 
tainly as attractive. 

Mr. Chapin, a sash and door manufacturer of New 
York, was here a short time ago and informed us that 
he came to the coast to investigate the woods for doors 
and inside purposes, and he states that fir is the only 
wood he would consider for doors and inside finish. 
Before coming to the coast Mr. Chapin said he felt 
convinced that redwood, cedar or spruce was the wood, 
but after spending some months in observation and 
making a number of experiments he pronounces fir to 
be the only wood for this purpose. The opinion of 
Mr. Chapin is confirmed by others as well as our own 
experience. 

We do not ask you to say anything against the other 
woods or call attention to their defects, but we feel 
that fir has not been as fully and fairly represented 
as it should be, on the ground of its merits. Spruce, 
cedar and redwood have their place, but they are not 
as good door material; they are too soft, mar too 
easily, have not the grain and cannot be finished in 
so many ways. For a strong, durable and handsome 
door none of the softwoods and few of the hardwoods 
can compare with fir. 

Knowing you to be fairminded and perfectly unbiased, 
we feel perfectly free to write you as we do, and trust 
you will see your way clear to give fir suitable and 
favorable mention in your columns as a door material, 
We are trying to establish an agency in your city for 
the sale of fir doors, and as soon as we do we will 
notify you so that you can examine them at close 
range, ROBINSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


OPP APA LPL DDD 


THE VICTIM OF AN ALLEGED COMBINATION. 

SnHawnee, O. T., Nov. 15.—Some time ago a Mr. Gil- 
more, a lumberman of this city, sold out a yard here, 
stipulating that he would not again engage in the lum- 
ber business in this city. At the time of the sale it 
seems that he had several cars of lumber ordered which 
his successors refused to accept on their arrival and for 
the sale of which he opened up a yard, claiming that his 
successors had violated the terms of their joint agree- 
ment and that he was therefore not bound by the terms 
of the contract. The purchasers of his yard sued out 
injunction proceedings against him, which were granted 
temporarily. Gilmore took the case to the district 
court, claiming that the Shawnee yards were in a pool 
or trust and were trying to keep him out, and the in- 
junction was dissolved by Judge Hainer at Tecumseh 
on November 2, his decision creating considerable con- 
sternation among prominent local business men. The 
ease has again been appealed to the supreme court, ty- 
ing up Gilmore’s operations until its January session. 
The grand jury has been ordered to investigate the 
matter thoroughly and criminal prosecutions may result. 
Both sides to the controversy have ample financial back- 
ing and announce their intention of fighting the mat- 
ter to the last court of resort. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





A Tiff Over Reciprocity— Government Recognition of Association Grades—Stillwater Manu- 
facturing Insured Continuance - Mills Generally Closing Down, Some Notable 
Ones Permanently— A Week [larked by Disasters—Price List 
Advances in Cleveland. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 20.—The subject of reci- 
procity has recently been the cause of a little 
friction among the lumbermen of this city and 
the Minneapolis Commercial Club. The matter 
originated in the appointment of a sub-commit- 
tee from the public affairs committee of the 
club to prepare reciprocity resolutions. This sub-com- 
mittee consisted of F. FE. Kenaston, of the ernst SOM 
Thresher Company, ex-Mayor Gray, recently democfatic 
mayor of Minneapolis, and E. E. Smith. They drafted 
resolutions favoring reciprocity, so worded that they 
could hardly be construed as meaning anything else 
than free lumber. The resolutions were then given to 
the press without having first been referred back to the 
club, or even to the public affairs committee, to which 
this sub-committee was subject. This provoked some 
rather caustie criticism of which Mr. Kenaston was 
largely the object, but the culmination of the matter 
was reached at the banquet last Monday noon given in 
honor of Osborne N. Howes, of Boston, who upon that 
occasion repeated practically the same speech which 
he delivered in Chicago a few weeks ago. Mr. Kenaston 
made some remarks at the close of the speech, deny- 
ing having given the resolutions to the press and re- 
marking in the course of his little speech, “I am not 
a thief and am not a lumberman.” It is understood 
that the officials of the club disclaim responsibility for 
Mr. Kenaston or for the action of the committee, but 
upon this occasion a motion that hereafter any resolu- 
tions drafted by the public affairs committee be referred 
back to the club for ratification was lost, showing the 
popularity of the reciprocity idea among the general 
membership of the club. The club, however, contains 
many prominent lumbermen, a number of whom were 
present at this meeting. As the matter now stands the 
resolutions express the sentiments merely of three men, 
one of whom is interested in the selling of threshing 
machines in Canada and another in favor of reciprocity 
in as far as it is a step toward free trade. 


Standard Grades in Navy Department. 


Secretary Rhodes has received the following letter 
from A. T. Endicott, chief of the bureau of yards and 
docks in the navy depar@ment, Washington: 

The bureau has adopted the association standard grades 
for pine and hemlock lumber as contained in the edition 
of September 1, 1900, of grading rules issued by your 
association, to apply on all lumber of this description 
used at the different navy yards and naval stations in the 
United States, which includes all public works, and has 
directed the civil engineers at all the different yards to 
obtain copies of the rules from you. 

A New Lumber Company. 

The Hobe-Jaynes Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated here with a capital stock of $50,000 and a limit 
of indebtedness of $150,000. The offices of the company 
will be located at 638-639 Lumber Exchange and its 
business will be to manufacture and deal in logs, lum- 
ber and all kinds of building material. KE. H. Hobe, 
president of the new company, has been at the head of 
the E. H. Hobe Lumber Company, with headquarters in 
St. Paul and mills at Knox Mills, Wis., for a number of 
years. He is a practical lumber manufacturer and rail- 
road man and incidentally has been vice consul for 
Norway and Sweden for many years, with offices in the 
New York Life building, St. Paul. 

F. N. Jaynes, vice president and general manager of 
the new company, is one of the oldest lumber salesmen 
in this section and has an enviable business record. He 
will have general supervision of the business of the 
company and is well equipped for the position. O. K. 
Hobe, secretary and treasurer for the past three years, 
has been superintendent of the mill at Knox Mills, 
Wis., and is well qualified for an active part in the 
business of the new concern. It will make a specialty 
of hemlock lumber in addition to the lines mentioned 
and will have an ample stock of hemlock dimension, 
which is regarded as especially good stock at this time, 
owing to the shortage in white pine. The company will 
open its offices and be ready for business by December 1. 


Minor Mention. 


John A. Hughes, of the Hughes-Mackintosh Company, 
left the city the first of this week for a month’s trip to 
the Pacific coast, including Seattle and other Washing- 
ton points. 

I. F. Swartout left the latter part of last week for 
a business trip to the Pacific coast, to return to Minne- 
apolis about the first of the year. 

James Porter, of the Porter Lumber Company, Rein- 
beck, Wis., was in Minneapolis last week looking for 
stock and attending to other business matters. 

J. W. Morrison, of Fay & Morrison, is at present in 
northern Minnesota looking for stock. 

W. W. Vawter, eastern representative of the Port 
Blakeley Lumber Company, has returned from a trip 
to Montana. His wife came to Minneapolis with him 
and they will make their future home in this city. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, of the J. P. McGoldrick Lumber 
Company, is at Ashland, Wis., attending to matters in 
"apypgman with his recent purchase of stock at Beloit, 

is. 

W. T. Reynolds has recently returned to this city 


from a trip to northern Minnesota in the vicinity of 
Cass Lake and Grand Rapids. While in that section he 
made contracts for stock to be delivered during the 
late winter and early spring. He states that the active 
work of logging is now well under way and that condi- 
tions are favorable to contractors. No snow has as yet 
fallen at many of the northern Minnesota points, but as 
yet the roads are not needed and the absence of snow 
is proving no obstacle to the work. Mr. Reynolds also 
reports the labor situation among the northern loggers 
greatly improved and that a large number of men are 
arriving daily in the northern camps. 

A. QO. Tobiason, a prominent lumber dealer at Lake 
Mills, Iowa, passed through Minneapolis last week on a 
return trip from northern Wisconsin points. Owing to 
the broken condition of the Minneapolis stocks he de- 
cided to make a trip to the manufacturing districts in 
order to secure his supplies of lumber. 

Archie Priest, who for some years had charge of the 
yard at Lismore, Minn., owned by James 8S. Ramage, 
was in Minneapolis last week purchasing stock for a 
yard which will be opened at Dell Rapids, S. D. 

C, M. Stevens, a hardwood handler and manufacturer 
at St. Croix Falls, was in Minneapolis this week attend- 
ing to business matters. He manufactured about 1,000,- 
000 feet of white oak last year and reports that his 
stock has been almost entirely cleaned up. He expects 
to put in the usual number of logs this winter and to 
operate his mill at full capacity next season. 

J. W. Palmer, of the Jenkins-Eastman Lumber Com- 
pany, Platteville, Wis., is in Minneapolis this week on 
business. 

H. E. Gipson, of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned to this city from a business trip in 
the east. 

L. P. Rhomberg, of the Carr, Ryder & Adams Com- 
pany, Dubuque, Iowa, was in the city this week making 
shipments of factory lumber. 

M. J. Scanlon and D. F. Brooks, of the Brooks-Seanlon 
Company, have returned to this city from a 
trip to the new mill at Scanlon, Minn. Mr. 
Scanlon states that one of the remarkable facts about 
the new mill is that from the time it was started until 
the day it was closed on account of ice in the river no 
stop was necessary on account of the machinery. In view 
of the fact that new mills are usually subject to irregu- 
lar operation until the machinery becomes worn the 
members of the company are pleased at this record 
breaking run. It is stated that the mill will remain in- 
active for a month or six weeks but that as soon as the 
new railroad shall be completed it will be again placed 
in operation and in all probability will continue both 
winter and summer for several years. 

The following northwestern retail lumbermen were 
registered at the Minneapolis market this week: A. 
Jackson, Blackhawk Lumber Company, Waterloo, Iowa; 
Frank Kugler, George Kugler & Son, Waconia; W. J. 
Bruce, W. J. Bruce & Co., Sibley, Iowa; J. C. Brainerd, 
J. C. Brainerd & Co., Blooming Prairie; F. J. Whitlock, 
Belle Plaine; W. E. Blodgett, Wisconsin Lumber Com- 
pany, Faribault; H. P. Leach, E. M. Leach & Son, Fari- 
bault; L, A. Page, Mason City, Iowa; F. Jackson, 
Standard Lumber Company, Winona; L, Oliver, Gilbert 
Station, Iowa; 8. H. Hodgden, Aikin. 


—rororosrO 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

Dututn, MINN., Nov. 20.—No mills are running now 
at the head of the lake except those of the Scott-Graff 
Company and Hubbard & Vincent; even Alger, Smith 
& Co. have closed their mill for the present. They 
will, however, resume as soon as some repairs shall 
be completed and will operate continuously through 
the winter. The mills that are closed are those of 
Alger, Smith & Co., after a cut of 67,000,000 feet; 
Clark-Jackson Lumber Company, 26,000,000 feet; West 
Superior Lumber Company, 24,000,000 feet; Mitchell 
& McClure, 67,000,000 feet; Merrill-Ring Lumber Com- 
pany, 39,000,000 feet; Peyton, Kimball & Barber, 
14,000,000 feet, and the other mills that were mentioned 
a week ago. The total cut of Alger, Smith & Co. has 
been the largest of any concern in the history of the 
district, 95,000,000 feet, of which besides their own 
mill there was a cut for them in the Clark-Jackson mill 
of 5,000,000 feet and in the West Superior Lumber 
Company’s mill of 23,000,000 feet. The Mitchell & 
McClure cut has been much larger than the company 
ever proposes to have again and 15,000,000 feet larger 
than its record for 1900. Next year Alger, Smith & 
Co, will maintain their record and may reach an even 
100,000,000 feet; the Merrill-Ring Lumber Company 
will cut at least 50,000,000 feet, and most of the remain- 
ing mills will be up to the volume of this year’s busi- 
ness. It is now probable that the cut of the season of 
1902 will be fully up to that of the season now closed. 

As to winter mills this year, there will be steady 
day and night sawing from a few days later on by 
Alger, Smith & Co.; the Scott-Graff Lumber Company 
is now busy on its winter schedule day and night and 
will maintain that rate from this time out; Hubbard 
& Vincent are in the same situation and the St. Louis 
Lumber Company will do the same. This will make 
a larger winter cut than Duluth is accustomed to. Then 


the Brooks-Scanlon mill, which ran a few days last 
week and was stopped by ice, is now arranging for 
winter and will soon be cutting day and night, and 
it is probable that other mills at Cloquet will be 
operated throughout the season. Several small mills in 
the vicinity of this city, back in the woods, will work 
continuously and some of the range mills will also be 
busy, including the big mill of the Tower Lumber 
Company. 

The Glenmont mill, at Cass lake, has closed for the 
season with a cut of 42,000,000 feet. The demand for 
sawn lumber has been so large that the mill closes with 
a minimum of stock on hand. 

At the Brooks-Scanlon mill at Scanlon they are at 
work on a winter pond and will be running again in 
a few days, with nearly 25,000,000 feet of logs on 
hand and the camps ready to turn in more as soon 
as the road can haul them down. A large refuse burner 
is under way and the fireproof planing mill will be 
ready for operation in December. It will hold sixteen 
machines. The yards are completed to hold 15,000,000 
feet of lumber and will be extended at once and the 
logging road is being railed with heavy steel as fast as 
may be. 

The small Kunselman mill at Foxboro, where it has 
been cleaning up dead and down timber, has closed for 
the season after a cut of about 1,800,000 feet. Mr. Kun- 
selman will probably do no logging the coming winter. 

Of the 60,000,000 feet of logs to be put in by W. H. 
Gilbert, of Ashland, the coming season 35,000,000 feet 
will be sawed at the Murray & Jones mill at Duluth, 
under the contract made a year ago. 

Some big timber deeds have been filed and more of 
still larger dimensions are scheduled for early closing. 
Those filed include a tract of timber bought some time 
ago by Alger, Smith & Co. from G. A. Potter, in towns 
52, 53 and 55, ranges 10, bl, 12 and 13 and in 69-21, 
for $150,000 for his third interest. Another deed was 
Louis Martin to John McAlpine, in 53-15, for $30,000. 
Another was by Cook & Tourish to E. B. Putnam, 66-19, 
for $29,700, to be logged shortly. 

About a year ago this correspondence gave some ex- 
amples of the way the state government had een 
trying to collect for timber illegally taken off its lands, 
and spoke especially of some deals on Mississippi 
waters. Suits have just been instituted in the United 
States court by the state to recover from Thomas F. 
Foley, of Aitkin, for timber alleged to have been taken 
off state lands in 52-26 and against W. Potter & Co., 
also of Aitkin, for similar alleged errors of judgment 
and measurements. These suits refer to the specific 
cases spoken of in this correspondence at that time. 

A mine is to be opened on lands belonging to Murphy 
& Dorrand, Robinson & Flynn, Michigan lumbermen, 
in section 24, township 58, range 17, on the Mesaba 
range, where the Pitt Iron Company has been pros- 
pecting for some time. A royalty of 25 cents a ton 
is to be received by the fortunate fee holders. Swallow 
& Hopkins, another lumber firm, are also in the list, 
a deposit of several million tons of splendid ore having 
been found in section 28, township 59, range 15, on 
lands owned by them, by the Union Steel Company, of 
Pittsburg, which will use the ore in its own furnaces. 

The Split Rock Lumber Company, operating down 
the north shore of Lake Superior, has received another 
locomotive for its winter operations. 

Shipments of lumber are still active, those of the 
week having been as follows: 


Boat AND DESTINATION, Feet carried, 


DLGAMOD WACRDL, BOs cores cresencccenes 850,000 
Steamer P. J. Ralph, Tonawanda.............. 1,000,000 
oe ee” Soe eee eee rae 385,000 
Steamer T, A. George, Cleveland.............. 1,400,000 
BCHOONSY OOATITA, TRUM BIO s,s icc ccccecccicccceve 950,000 
BeROOMEP TAIRISTEK, CUICABO......0.00 scvcccccccevess 700,000 
Schooner Middlesex, Chicago...............+-+. 800,000 
mrommer Linden, CIOVEIGNG.'........6ccccsveccens 1,000,000 
Steamer Prentice, CHICAGO... )..cc ccs ccscceseccace 550,000 
UGRMIOE Ble, COV OBR ioc cee peice eee eeceee 1,000,000 
Steamer W. B. Tuttle, Cleveland.............-- 700,000 
Steamer G. B. Owens, Toledo................+- 900,000 
Schooner Delaware, Toledo..........-.eeceeeees 650,000 

SIE. 5 ASo sh 025 k's RSPR a ee Re ke ee Let 11,185,000 





REVIVAL OF MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS 
AT STILLWATER. 


SrittwaTer, MINN., Nov. 16.—The extensive saw mill 
plant of the St. Croix Lumber Company, of this city, 
has been sold to a new concern of which William Kaiser, 
of Muscatine, lowa, is the head. His associates are H. 
D. Campbell, Anderson A. Ewart and Isaac L. Skeith, 
of Stillwater. These parties have bought the big mill 
of the company outright, together with the machine shop 
and other buildings comprising the plant. They have 
also taken a lease for a long term of years on the real 
estate of the St. Croix Lumber Company adjacent to the 
mill, including a frontage of 1,000 feet on the St. Croix 
river, where there is a capacity for storing 30,000,000 
feet of logs. The gentlemen have also purchased the tug 
Blackhawk and 3,000,000 feet of logs now in the St. 
Croix river. The big saw mill, which has been operated 
with two bands and two gangs, will be completely over- 
hauled and much of the old machinery will be replaced 
with new; and when the refitting shall be completed it 
will be one of the most modern plants along the St. Croix 
and will be ready for starting next spring. William 
Kaiser, who is an extensive logger, brings to the new 
concern all his contracts for logs, which amount to 30,- 
000,000 feet annually and which will insure the operation 
of the mill for-many years in the future. The logs will 
be hauled to the city to some extent by rail, but a por 
tion will come by water through the St. Paul boom and 
some will be rafted down the St. Croix. In addition 
to its manufacturing operations at this mill the new 
company expects to do a considerable business in logs 
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and lumber which it will purchase in the market and 
distribute to the trade. ‘ 

By this sale the St. Croix Lumber Company disposes 
of its entire interest in lumber manufacturing on the St. 
Croix, it having sold its small mill to Fred M. Tozer 
and Ernest Nolan several months ago. The people of 
Stillwater are much gratified at the extent of the plans 
of the new concern referred to above, which will furnish 
employment to a large number of men and render the 
industrial status of the city secure for many years. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

MerRILL, Wis., Nov. 19.—The saw mills are closing 
down generally because of the ice forming in the ponds. 
Those that are to be operated this winter will start up 
again after a short rest and repairs. The season has 
been a very satisfactory one in the quantity of lumber 
eut, little time having been lost the past summer. 

Brown Bros. Lumber Company, Rhinelander, closed its 
mill last week for a six weeks’ shut down, during which 
the mill will be thoroughly overhauled. It will be 
started again about the first of the year. 

James E. Blaisdell left last week for Las Veras, N. M., 
where he will spend the winter for the benefit of his 
health. While there he will look after mining interests 
of the George E. Wood Lumber Company, of Rhine- 
lander. 

Benjamin F. Hammond, of the Ross Lumber Com- 
pany, Arbor Vite, who has spent a good portion of the 
past two years at the hospital, has now fully recovered 
and has returned to his duties. 

Rice & Thrall, of Rhinelander, closed down their saw 
mill last week for the season, after cutting about 
9,000,000 feet since May. 

Morgan & Pattinson, dealers in Wisconsin hardwood 
lumber in this city, are contemplating the erection of a 
saw mill in the near future.. 

The mill of the H. W. Wright Lumber Company, of 
this city, closed down last Monday. Repairs will be 
made and as soon as sufficient snow shall fall for haul- 
ing it will be started again. 

‘James Wright, president of the H. W. Wright Lumber 
Company, who has been in the south looking over lum- 
ber for several weeks, has returned home. 

H. H. Foster, manager of the Merrill Lumber Com- 
pany, has resigned his position, to take effect Decem- 
ber 1. He will go to Arkansas to take charge of a newly 
organized lumber company of which he is president 
and manager. , 

George E. Foster, of the lumber company bearing his 
name, has now located his permanent headquarters at 
Merrill, taking charge of the business in that country, 
and the Heinemans will look after the interests in this 
section. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


AsniAnp, Wis., Nov. 19.—In view of what he regards 
as unjust local taxation Edward Hines intimates that he 
will bring to Ashland no more logs to cut than he is 
absolutely compelled to bring, that he will sell all of his 
lumber here before the first of May so it cannot be 
taxed and will materially curtail the running of the 
Barker & Stewart mill. The Weyerhaeuser syndicate 
and other lumbermen, such as the John O’Brien Lumber 
Company and others, are also interested in the fight 
against excessive taxes, one suit, that of the John 
O’Brien Lumber Company, having already been brought 
in the federal court. 

Fire in the lumber yard of the Weed Lumber Com- 
pany at Benoit on. Friday evening caused a loss of 
about $10,000, which is fully covered by insurance. This 
is the third fire the Weed Lumber Company has experi- 
enced, the last about four months ago, when its cedar 
yards at Alder were burned with no insurance. 

The mill of the Alexander & Edgar Lumber Company, 
which has been closed since the fire in the yards on 
October 25, began operations yesterday and will continue 
all winter. Some of the lumber made this winter will 
be shipped green but most of it will have to remain in 
the piles until dry, some time next May. The saw mill 
of Moore & Kepler at Port Wing has closed for the 
winter after a successful summer’s run. 

Lumber shippers complain that this has been the 
worst fall for getting dispatch out of boats in all their 
experiences in this locality, the cause assigned being the 
prevalence of westerly winds. Shipments from the port 
of Ashland will be greater than ever before, but those 
already sent were mostly shipped before the trouble 
with the boats began. The shipping of lumber last 
season continued until December 1, but this is pretty 
late for traffic. More lumber has been shipped to the 
Chicago market this year than usual. The average rate 
when the season will close is $2.50. The rate opened 
at $2.25 but soon advanced to $2.50 and held there until 
about a month ago, when it advanced to $2.75 and then 
a few days ago it was raised to $3. It is reported that 
about twenty boats are expected at Ashland for lumber 

fore the close of the season. The lumber boats which 
have been tied up at shelter points between Ashland 
and the Soo during the past ten days, on account of bad 
Weather, have begun arriving at Ashland. Following is 
the amount of lumber shipped from the port of Ashland 
during the past week: 


Boat AND DESTINATION. Feet carried. 


Schooner A. C. Maxwell, Bay City.........e.see+ 700,000 
Propeller S. Neff, Chicago.............s.ccc000. 1,050,000 
ME Wilk SINGER. << 5c cices cove ewcsescewe 1,000,000 
Me COrMersat-...........:cc.ccccccovces 900,000 
Schooner W. D. Crosswaite. Cleveland........... 900,000 
5 hooner A, (, Tuxberry, North Tonawanda...... 925,000 
puooner PRUCIED, . VINTEONG 8c. 0.c 0 v5.0. ¢.6,cre sa ceo 900,000 
Topeller W. H. Sawyer, North Tonawanda....... 900,000 


Total 





The tug Keystone, which was laid up for the winter, 
caught fire November 19 and burned to the water’s edge. 
It was lying at the dock of the Keystone Lumber Com- 
pany and before it could be towed away had ignited sev- 
eral piles of lumber. The fire spread rapidly and con- 
sumed between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 feet of lumber. 
The firemen were compelled to use about a half mile of 
hose to reach the fire and the pressure was so small 
that nothing in the yards would have been saved if there 
had been any wind. Some of the lumber burned was very 
choice special stuff, worth all the way up to $35 a thou- 
sand. There was no insurance on the tug Keystone but 
as it has a steel hull this will probably be saved and 
used for a foundation to build a new tug. The loss to 
the tug will be in the neighborhood of $20,000. Secretary 
Harry Warner, of the Keystone Lumber Company, when 
asked the loss to the lumber yards and docks, stated 
that he would not know for several days as he would 
have to take an inventory of the stock before he could 
give a fair estimate. He said that between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000 feet of lumber was destroyed but would 
not know how much it was worth until it was found 
what quality of it was destroyed. There is no fire tug 
on the bay at present and there is practically no pro- 
tection for the docks in case of fire. Nothing but the 
absence of wind saved Ashland from another very disas- 
trous fire. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., Nov. 20.—There has been only one 
buyer here this week, C. H. Brown, of the Cream City 
Sash & Door Company, Milwaukee. No deals of any 
kind were made. 

There is an unusual scarcity of boats for the east and 
for Chicago and it is almost impossible to get tonnage. 
Only one eastern tow was in this week, the Norseman 
and barge Nellie Mason. Eight or ten vessels loaded for 
Chicago and Milwaukee. As a result of the scarcity of 
boats considerable lumber will have to be carried over in 
the local yards this winter. It is sold and the buyers 
have been trying to ship it, but without success. The 
Baldwin and barges and probably one other tow will 
arrive from the east next week. 

Two of the local lumber companies finished sawing 
this week for good. They were the Menominee River 
Lumber Company, of this city, and the Kirby-Carpenter 


Company, of Menominee. The last log at the 
Menominee River Lumber Company’s mill was 
sawed with considerable ceremony. Superintendent 


Corry had the flag put up early in the morning and 
instructed the men that it was their last day. About 10 
o’clock the last log came to the slide. The men decorated 
it with flags and it went up into the mills and against 
the saws with Old Glory flying, while outside the explo- 
sion of several] dynamite cartridges added to the finishing 
up ceremonies. There were a large number of people 
gathered about the mill. The Menominee River Lumber 
Company and the New York Company, its predecessor, 
manufactured lumber on the same site for nearly fifty 
years and during all that time Jesse Spalding, of Chi- 
cago, was the moving spirit in the concern. During that 
time the mill cut over 1,000,000,000 feet of timber. 
M. Corry, sr., was superintendent and manager for 
forty-five years and he closed this week a long and hon- 
orable career as a saw mill man. The Kirby-Carpenter 
Company also sawed its last log this week, Tuesday 
night, and is now out of the log sawing business. Jesse 
Spalding has authorized the announcement that he is 
now negotiating with a manufacturing institution which 
will acquire the Menominee River Lumber Company’s 
saw mill site and operate a large institution there. 

Circuit court is in session in Menominee this week and 
A. VY. Freeman, formerly manager for Raber & Watson, 
will be tried on charges of embezzlement and forgery 
preferred by his former employers. The case is exciting 
a great deal of interest. The charge of conspiracy to 
defraud against Mr. Freeman was dropped and C. J. 
Huebel, who was charged with him in this count, was 
discharged and released from custody. 

A local authority says: 


The Garth Lumber Company, of Garth, Mich., is now 
harvesting its last crop of logs, 16,000,000 feet, and in all 
probability will abandon its extensive saw mill operations 
at Garth with the close of the season of 1902. Deals are 
now pending for several small tracts of timber, and if these 
lands are secured the mill will be operated on a reduced 
seale for a year or two longer. The company has made a 
mint of money since its organization less than ten years 
ago. In 1893 the plant at Garth was erected, and since 
then more than 200,000,000 feet of lumber has been turned 
out and marketed. A million and a quarter dollars have 
been paid out to the 375 woodsmen, mill men and other local 
employees. During the season just ended the mill turned 
out 28,000,000 feet of lumber, 10,000,000 shingles. 3,000,000 
lath and 1,000.000 pickets. About 40 percent of the cut was 
hemlock, which fact well illustrates the comparative scar- 
city of pine, for hemlock is utilized only when pine is at 
a premium. Next season 60 percent of the cut will be hem- 
lock. 





TRADE IN TOLEDO. 


ToLepo, OuI0, Nov. 16.—Trade continues very fair, 
but the demand is largely for material for immediate 
use, with not much buying in blocks. Cars are scarce 
and this reduces the present output. Good dry lumber 
is practically out of the market and anything fit to 
ship brings top prices. Lumber has been arriving freely 
this week and nearly all the yards are receiving more 
or less. There is quite a fleet yet to come in, the 
storms of the week delaying many tows on their way. 
With more than the usual amount of lumber coming in 
during the season, the stoeks here at the close of navi- 
gation it is thought will be barely the average. Lum- 
ber is good property and prices are strong. 

Local conditions continue very favorable and new 
operations are begun daily, notwithstanding the close 
proximity of winter weather. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City anp Sacrnaw, Micu., Nov. 19.—The white 
pine situation could hardly be improved from the man- 
ufacturers’ point of view, but with dealers the situa- 
tion is different. The latter finds #1 very difficult to se- 
cure stocks and then, too, the inovement of lumber is 
blocked by the car famine. The railroads centering 
here are hundreds of cars behind the requirements of 
the business. The scarcity of white pine lumber is an- 
other drawback. Manufacturers have sold up so closely 
that there is very little lumber to be had and local deal- 
ers are anxious as to the source of supplies to keep stocks 
intact. Saginaw men had options on some stock held 
by J. & T. Charlton, of Canada, but they closed out 
everything they had but mill culls, selling nearly 15,- 
000,000 feet last week at about $15 a thousand. E. RB. 
Foss & Co., of Bay City, secured 3,000,000 feet of it 
and the remainder went to Chicago and the east. It 
was cut at Cutler, Victoria Harbor and Collingwood. 
It is said the Georgian bay people have about cleared 
up the stock cut this season. There is little lumber 
on the market north of the straits. 

Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. are doing a fine 
business, handling nearly 10,000,000 feet last month, 
and could have done much more if cars could have 
been secured. W. B. Mershon & Co., manufacturers of 
band resaws, last week filed amended articles of asso- 
ciation, reducing their capital stock from $250,000 to 
$50,000. This business is distinct from the lumbering 
business, not being taken in when the Mershon and 
other concerns were consolidated. The band resaw 
business of Mershon & Co. has been exceptionally good 
this year, the firm having all that it could attend to. 

Wickes Bros. have erected a new machine shop at 
their extensive shops at Saginaw, on the same site of 
the old plant. Not in all its history has this firm 
been so crowded with work and it has now one of the 
most extensive and best equipped plants in the world. 

A. F. Cook, of the Central Lumber Company, re- 
turned on Friday from Blissville, where he has been 
for two weeks on business connected with the Chico 
Lumber Company. This company has been buying 
more timber to square up its tract of 22,000 acres, and 
next spring will add another band saw outfit to the 
mill to double its capacity. It is cutting over 50,000 
a day. 

The schooner White & Friant arrived at Saginaw 
Saturday with 500,000 feet of lumber from Munising 
consigned to A. C. White. The schooner Exile brought 
500,000 from Duluth for Booth & Boyd, and the pro- 
peller Wyoming brought 1,213,956 pickets and 252,100 
pieces of Jath from Little Current, Ont., for the Key- 
stone Shade Roller Company. All-three vessels cleared 
again for Canada after lumber for Saginaw river 
firms. 

Booth & Boyd have experienced a busy season. Their 
plant has been operated full time all of the season and 
over time a portion of the season. The firm has 
brought in several million feet of lumber from outside 
points and has had all the business it could comfort- 
ably attend to. It goes into the winter with a good 
stock of choice lumber. 

A. C. White shipped a carload of window sash to 
Pittsburg on Thursday on a rush order. The car was 
hauled singly by an engine at passenger car speed the 
entire distance, which was made within twenty-four 
hours. The sash was consigned to E. L. Gillespie & 
Co. 

It is given out that Alvin Peter, of Toledo, is pre- 
paring to take up his residence at Columbiaville, Mich., 
forty-six miles southeast of Saginaw. He is operating 
in the Parry Sound (Ont.) district this winter. 

Work has begun on the one hundredth wooden vessel 
at Davidson’s shipyard. It is a schooner 350 feet long, 
46 feet beam and 26 feet in the hold, of 5,000 gross 
tons. It is intended to build another schooner of the 
same size during the winter. A number of vessels are 
undergoing repairs at the yard and a large quantity 
of timber and lumber is consumed in the work. 

Ross Bros., at Beaverton, have been operating their 
saw mill and shingle mill day and night, the greater 
portion of the season’s cut of lumber having been taken 
by Bliss & Van Auken. The Ross people will put in a 
full stock of logs the ensuing winter and a large 
quantity of cedar. 

Bousfield & Co. have let contracts to a number of 
jobbers in northern Michigan to cut basswood and elm 
for their woodenware works. : 

The steamer Porter Chamberlain and barge H. G. 
Webb, lumber carriers, were destroyed by fire in Gore 
bay, Ontario, Friday morning. They were after lumber 
when destroyed. The Chamberlain carried 300,000 feet 
and was valued at $12,000; the Webb carried 500,000 
feet of lumber and was valued at $7,000. 

McLeod’s shingle mill, at Cheboygan, has shut down 
for the season. The output was 13,000,000 and only 
1,000,000 remain on hand. 

Gardner & Dominick will build a shingle mill at Cad- 
illac during the winter. 2 

The Hanson Lumber Company will add a shingle 
mill to its box factory at Roscommon. This plant 
works up jack pine into box material and the firm has 
timber enough available to keep the plant in operation 
a number of years. 

C. M. Hill, who resides in Saginaw but who has op- 
erated a saw mill the last few years about forty miles 
from Duluth, is in failing health. He has always been 
an exceptionally active business man, but last August 
he was taken suddenly with a difficulty in breathing. 
from which he has never recovered. Last week he went 
to New York, where -he consulted the most noted spe- 
cialist on heart diseases in the country, and it is said 
that the cause of his trouble is due to heart disease. 
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He is required to abstain entirely from any excitement 
or exertion whatever. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHI0, Nov. 16.—Throughout the entire 
week all outdoor work done was in snow, rain and 
mud, yet all lumbermen were busy unloading vessels 
and shaping up yards preparatory to going into win- 
ter quarters. Trade continues good, much better than 
the most hopeful expected, considering weather con- 
ditions. Many new buildings have recently been started 
here and all retail dealers look for a good demand for 
building material for some time. 

At a meeting of the lumber dealers held today the 
retail price list was revised and an advance of from 
$1 to $2 a thousand placed on many kinds of lumber. 
No. 1 white pine lath were advanced from $3.75 to 
$4 a thousand pieces. - 

Lumber receipts by boat this week were light, owing 
to the high winds on the upper lakes and continued 
inclement weather all the week. Boats arriving were 
as follows: 


BOAT AND POINT OF SAILING. Feet Carried. 
Propeller City of Mount Clems, Tawas City, Mich. 400,000 





Propeller Meriden, Collingwood, Ont............. 759,000 
Propeller Alaska, Alpena, Mich........--.+++06% 875,000 
Propeller 8. C. Hall, Alpena, Mich...........+.-- 425,000 
Schooner Sam Fiint, Alpena, Mich.............. 550,000 
Propeller M. Sicken, Boyne City, Mich............ 500,000 
Schooner Grace Whitney, Boyne City, Mich...... 550,000 
Schooner Anderson, Duluth, Minn..............+. 1,050,000 
Schooner Allegheny, Port Wing, Ont............- 850,000 
Propeller Emerald, Cheboygan, Mich............- 500,000 
Propeller H. B. Tuttle, Munising, Mich.......... 600,000 
Schooner Kingfisher, Munising, Mich............. 700,000 
Schooner M. L. Wilcox, Soo, Mich............06. 450,000 
Schooner C. G. King, Cheboygan, Mich............ 650,000 

Total receipts by Hoal..... ce vcvvccvioossovve 8,359,000 

Lumber taken in by CAars........cesesccvccee 1,500,000 

ee ee ee ee 9,859,000 


Lumber sales to nearby towns this week were not 
large. Traveling men report, however, a good busi- 
ness being done and that the prospects for an excellent 
winter trade from the points supplied by Cleveland 
never better. 

Out of town buyers were not very many this week, 
though those who did come bought liberally. Among 
the largest buyers were D. B. Clements, of Clements & 
Allen, of Akron; J. H. Becker, of J. H. Becker & Co., 
Marietta; G. F. Hocick, Baltimore, Md. Mr. Hocick 
was looking for thick white pine uppers and it is re- 
ported he bought several cars, paying top prices. He 
was a guest of E. E. Teare at the Lumbermen’s Club 
room on Friday. 

Lumbermen who are members of the club have formed 
a bowling club called the “Culls and Scoots.” They 
expect to do great things in the way of bowling this 
winter. Up to date the “Scoots” are in the lead. 

Peter Garlach & Co., the saw manufacturers on 
Columbus street, say their business is the best in its 
history at this season. 

The Saginaw Bay Company has arranged to handle 
the F. W. Gilchrist maple flooring in this market. The 
company reports trade in this wood as excellent during 
the past month. 

R. H. Jenks, of the R. H. Jenks Lumber Company, 
has returned from a ten days’ business trip south. He 
reports trade in southern pine as simply wonderful 
at this season of the year. Without another order 
most of the mills would have all they could do for 
months. 

Considering the time and season, a very active week 
in real estate is reported. The week’s list of trans- 
fers, while not so large as many weeks earlier in the 
year, shows interesting and important changes and 
improvements to be made at once, indicating a demand 
for lumber this winter. 











CURRENT LOGGI 


NG CONDITIONS. 


The Closing of the Bad River Camps—Wisconsin and [innesota Operations and Prospects—A 
Big Cut Predicted in Maine—The Great Pulp Wood Requirement. 





THE CLOSED BAD RIVER RESERVATION CAMPS. 
ASHLAND, WIs., Nov. 19.—Following an order from 
Washington, D. C., Senator William MeNeil, of Wash- 
burn, government scaler on the Bad river reservation, 
went to Odanah last Saturday and closed all of the 
Stearns Lumber Company’s camps which are being oper- 
ated upon section 16. Section 16 is what is known as 
school lands and the government officials claim that the 
Stearns people have no right to cut timber on them. 
Prominent lumbermen say that the law is emphatic in 
forbidding cutting timber on school or swamp land. 
L. K. Baker, manager of the Stearns Lumber Company, 
went to Washington to petition the interior department 
to allow his company the right to cut timber on this 
section. The matter is under consideration at present 
and Mr. Baker says that his company intends to win; 
that the Stearns Lumber Company has received its title 
from the state and not from the Indians, and for that 
reason had a perfect right to cut the timber. The 
Stearns company is now operating seven camps on the 
Odanah reservation, those on section 16 having been 
removed to another place pending a settlement. 

The news was sent out from Ashland when Senator 
O’Neil closed the camps on the disputed section that it 
was on account of smallpox. Senator McNeil when seen 
about this report was very angry and said: 

The story has been published in every paper in the 
northwest that I have suspended all logging operations on 
the Bad river reservation on account of smallpox, and 
others that illegal logging was being ‘done. Wither story 
is ridiculous, I have in no way interfered with the Stearns 
people except on one section of land, and they are still 
operating there with 500 men working for them. 

Six saw mills of Ashland have shut down for the 
winter and those that are still running may quit any 
day. The mills that are running yet are the East End, 
Cook’s and the Shroeder Lumber Company’s mill. Cook’s 
mill may run all winter and may be the only mill on 
this side of the bay to do so. Following is the date 
of the closing down of the different mills: Murray’s 
mill, November 11; Durfee’s mill, November 14; Mow- 
att’s mill, November 14; Barker & Stewart’s mill, No- 
vember 16; Ashland Lumber Company’s mill, November 
18. The Mowatt mill has sawed in the neighborhood of 
22,000,000 feet this year. This is very light but is ex- 
plained by the fact that the Brule river, where their 
logs come from, was not producing logs for about a 
month this summer on account of the large dam going 
out at the mouth of the river. The Keystone Lumber 
Company has sawed 650,000,000 feet of lumber this 
season for the Edward Hines Lumber Company of Chi- 
cago. 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 

MERRILL, WIs., Nov. 19.—Logging operations in the 
woods are now fairly started and the prospects are that 
it will be a good season. A scarcity of men is predicted 
again as last season and high wages will prevail. 

Julius Hoffman will log about 2,000,000 feet of pine 
near Harshaw this winter. 

The report has been current that Langley & Alderson, 
of this city, will log 270,000,000 feet of pine this win- 
ter, but Mr. Alderson says the report is exaggerated. 
The firm has contracts to log about 300,000,000 feet, but 
also has three years in which to complete the contracts. 
It will cut and load on cars 50,000,000 feet in the town 
of Woodboro this winter, for the Merrill Lumber Com- 
pany. 


Johnson & Whitson, of Tomahawk, will operate six 
camps this winter and will put in about 3,000,000 feet of 

ine. 
cs George and Frank Gibson have taken a contract from 
the A. C. Goodyear Lumber Company, Tomah, to log 
3,500,000 feet of pine on Plum lake. They will employ 
about thirty men. 

8. Kerslake is logging on Tomahawk this winter, 
where he will put in 1,000,000 feet which he has sold to 
Barker & Stewart, of Wausau. He has 100,000 feet 
now on skids. 

The Stevens Lumber Company, of Rhinelander, has 
three camps in operation near Lennox, where it will 
put in about 12,000,000 feet of pine. 

The Manson Lumber Company, of Wausau, has a camp 
in operation near Gilbert, where it will put in a quan- 
tity of pine. 





LS 


MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MARINETTE, Wis., Nov. 20.—Logging operations are 
progressing finely in the woods and men are being sent to 
the pineries every day to start new camps. There has been 
no snow in the woods as yet. It looks now as though 
the lumber companies would be bothered considerably 
by smallpox in the camp. It is breaking out here and 
there and several cases were reported from a logging 
camp near Niagara, Wis., this week. The health officer 
has quarantined the entire crew and put guards around 
the camp. 

The St. Paul railway, which brings most of the logs 
into Marinette and Menominee by rail, is preparing to 
handle about 50,000,000 feet this winter. Of this 32,- 
000,000 feet will be brought in for the Girard Lumber 
Company, Burns & Hicks, Bay Shore Lumber Company, 
J. M. Martin, A. Spies and Davis & Stitt, of Menominee. 
The other 18,000,000 feet will be shipped for the Sawyer- 
Goodman Company, N. Ludington Company, and Ham- 
ilton & Merryman, of this city. The amount to be 
brought in is about 25,000,000 feet less than last year. 
The Marinette Lumber Company, which operated all 
of last winter, will not run this winter. The decrease 
in the winter cut is due to the fact that it is principally 
hardwood and the hardwood market is slow at present. 
There is a large amount of hardwood unsold in local 
yards, 

About 10,000,000 feet of logs will be cut in Houghton 
county this season. The Diamond Match Company will 
cut several million feet near Rubicon, where it has 
started camps. A. Spies, of this city, will put in a half 
of a million near Sidnaw. Hall & Hueghns are prob- 
ably employing the greatest number of men in Houghton 
county. They have two new camps started which are 
equal to any in the upper peninsula. 

Wright Bros. have closed a contract with the St. 
Paul railway for 300,000 cedar ties to be delivered along 
the right of way next spring. In addition to this work 
the firm will bank several million feet of logs, a large 
number of poles and large amounts of shingle bolts and 
pulp wood. 


IN THE MICHIGAN WOODS. 

Sacinaw, Micu., Nov. 19.—The weather thus far has 
been especially fine for cutting and skidding timber. 
South of the straits there has been no snow to speak 
of, but in the upper peninsula a heavy fall of snow is 
reported. Loggers are busy and the demand for help 
continues as acute as ever. 





C. §S. Bliss is lumbering near Vanderbilt on the 
Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central. The logs 
will be railed to Saginaw. 

The mill of the Central Lumber Company will run 
a month or more yet and, if the weather shall permit, 
perhaps longer. It is expected logs will be secured for 
this plant another year. 

J. S. Stearns is in the market for saw logs at all 
points on the line of the Pere Marquette railroad west 
of the Saginaw river. 

A Boston firm has taken the contract to construct 
a section of the Algoma Central & Hudson Bay rail- 
road, the northern terminus of which is James bay. 
There is a vast quantity of timber to come out over 
this road. A force of seventy-five men left Marquette 
last week to work on this job. It is the active de- 
mand for men for this kind of work that makes labor 
for woodwork so scarce. 





NORTHERN MINNESOTA NOTES. 


DututH, MINN., Nov. 20.—The Musser-Sauntry Com- 
pany is to log this winter and ship to Stillwater about 
20,000,000 feet, from the vicinity of Bennetts siding. 

A number of loggers will be shipping over the Du- 
luth & Iron Range road to this city as soon as the 
woods shall be well frozen. The road will handle from 
points above Two Harbors about 75,000,000 feet during 
the season, and from below there all the Alger-Smith 
timber off the Duluth & Northern Minnesota road, 

William Kaiser and associates will purchase about 
40,000,000 feet of logs this winter in this section, about 
15,000,000 feet of which will come off St. Louis and 
Cloquet waters. 

_ The Duluth, Missabe & Northern road will handle 
— this city this winter about 50,000,000 feet of 
ogs. 





IN THE PINE TREE STATE. 


Banoor, Mg., Nov. 17.—Lumbermen are still scouring 
the country for men to go into the woods, but they are 
not meeting with the success they had hoped for and 
expected when wages were advanced and every induce- 
ment held out to laborers to hire out for the winter, 
Men who have never been in the woods are being brought 
from Boston by the carload and the local market has 
been canvassed thoroughly, yet the demand is not yet 
satisfied. The early fall of snow, which came before 
the ground had frozen hard and while the swamps were 
still open, will somewhat delay operations, also, so 
that it cannot be said that the season opens encour- 
agingly. In the course of a few weeks, however, the 
crews may be filled, and then, with fair weather condi- 
tions, the operators will go ahead and cut the greatest 
log crop in recent times on Maine rivers. 

The Penobscot cut is roughly estimated at 200,000,000 
feet, but it will probably exceed that amount, as the 
pulp mills will call for 100,000,000 and there should be 
rather more than 100,000,000 to give the saw mills a 
full supply. On the Kennebec the cut is estimated at 
150,000,000 feet, on the St. Croix 22,000,000 and on the 
Aroostook 40,000,000. The operations on the Machias, 
Union and Narraguagus rivers will aggregate about 50,- 
000,000 feet, the Androscoggin will have probably 160,- 
000,000 feet, mostly pulp logs, and about 60,000,000 feet 
will be cut on the St. John river in Maine, to be driven 
down to the New Brunswick mills. The entire log crop 
of the state will probably be about 575,000,000 feet, ex- 
clusive of logs cut on the head waters of the St. John to 
be manufactured in the province of New Brunswick. 
These figures are conservative, the prospect being that 
the cut will exceed 600,000,000 feet for manufacture in 
Maine, about evenly divided between pulp and lumber. 
Wentworth Maxfield, of Bangor, will cut 6,000,000 feet 
of spruce, pine and cedar on Russell stream this winter, 
and his crew, which now numbers 160 men, has been at 
work since September. 

In Aroostook county business is booming and it. will 
be a lively winter for both soft and hardwoods. One 
Fort Kent concern, operating on the St. John, has over 
500 men in the woods and will get out 25,000,000 feet, 
mostly spruce, and another Fort Kent operator has 250 
men and will cut 15,000,000 feet of spruce. On Salmon 
river the cut of spruce will be about 12,000,000 feet. All 
of this is to go down the St. John river. In Blaine and 
vicinity about 11,000,000 feet of spruce and 1,000,000 
feet of hardwoods will be cut. 

On the St. Croix river H. F. Eaton & Sons, of Calais, 
will get about 10,000,000 feet of spruce, F. H. Todd & 
Sons 5,500,000, James Murchie & Sons 6,000,000 and 
Granville Chase, of Baring, 1,500,000. 

On the Kennebec the Augusta Lumber Company will 
get out about 10,000,000 feet of spruce and has had 
crews in the woods for five weeks. Wages are $20 to 
$28 a month on the Kennebec, or about $3 a month 
higher than formerly. The Berlin Mills Company, Farm- 
ingdale, has shut down its mill for the season, having 
sawed about 6,000,000 feet of spruce. The company will 
cut the usual quantity of logs this winter. 

Summer has been succeeded by downright winter, with 
deep snow, much to the regret of lumbermen, as they 
were not ready for it and the snow will cause a costly 
delay in operations. Through succeeding mild weather 
the depth is now but half what it was but there is still 
too much snow to do any good. The moderating weather 
may cause a thaw that will raise the water in the river 
sufficiently to make it an object to complete the tem 
porary dam across the Penobscot and enable the crew 
at the boom to transfer 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 feet of 
the logs now in Argyle to Peasove, where they will be 
safer from freshets. In any event, lumbermen feel con 
fident that except in case of an extraordinary freshet 
next spring these belated logs will be carried safely 
through to the next sawing season. 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





Important Business Changes in the Metropolis— Lake Port Lumber Receipts Decreased by High 
Winds—Erie Canal Freighting Closed for the Season—Car Shortage Still 
a Marked Trade Deterrent— Massachusetts and Philadelphia 
Trade Otherwise Exceilent—Conditions in Maine. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Nov. 18.—Just at the present moment 
nothing seems to be talked about but the shortage of 
cars. It is admitted that business is of a satisfactory 
character, but the breath that was formerly wasted in 
stirring up sales is now being devoted to urging mill 
men to fill orders that have been lying in their estab- 
lishments for weeks and in some cases months, and when 
the mill man finally does get the order filled the pen, 
the typewriter and the human will are all utilized in 
praying, urging, beseeching and imploring the railroads 
not only to “fill ’em up” but to “send ’em on.” 

To this condition of affairs is also largely attributed 
the fact that there are few visiting lumbermen in the 
metropolis of late. They don’t need orders at the mills 
and if they come to the city and see the trade it only 
makes a lot of unnecessary and perhaps unwelcome 
criminations and recriminations concerning delayed or- 
ders, broken promises and broken promises to come. 
They may all be avoided by keeping out of town and 
so the mill man, who probably has all he can do by his 
own fireside and desk, omits the visit to the metropolis, 
despite the fact that it is horse show week. 

Two expected arrivals from Europe are H. B. Shepard, 
president of the Shepard & Morse Lumber Company, 
and O. A. Shepard, of the Blacker & Shepard Company, 
Boston. They are scheduled to set foot on terra firma 
here on November 28. Both gentlemen have been tour- 
ing continental Europe for the past four months. 

Recent arrivals from the other side were John Cath- 
cart, the hardwood wholesaler and exporter, of 115 
Franklin street, and H. K. S. Williams, of the hard- 
wood firm of I. T. Williams & Sons. 

Jesse W. Hofer, formerly connected with Fink & 
Clarkson, of this city, and in business for himself at 
253 Broadway, and well known throughout the state, 
has recently been appointed by White, Rider & Frost, 
of North Tonawanda, N. Y., to represent them in this 
territory. 

On Friday last the eastern headquarters of the Seat- 
tle Cedar Lumber & Manufacturing Company were 
transferred from Boston to room 911 of the Metropoli- 
tan building, Madison avenue and Twenty-third street, 
this city. Arthur E. Lane, the eastern manager of the 
company, who will locate there and reside at Mount 
Vernon, is a native of Saginaw, Mich., and is but 33 
years old. He has full grasp of the lumber situation 
and it is largely due to his efforts that the eastern 
business of the company has grown to its present pro- 
portions. 

Recent visitors to the city included Robert H. Jenks, 
of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Fisher Sloan, of George F. Sloan & Bro., Balti- 
more, Md., and Mr. English, of English & Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Mershon, Schuette & Parker & Co. are reported to be 
contemplating the establishment of a Philadelphia office 
about December 1. 

George T. Hancock, who has been a local salesman 
for the Chequasset Lumber Company, recently opened 
an office at 1133 Broadway. He makes a specialty of 
hardwoods and cypress and is acting as sales agent for 
several southern mills. 

William Foerster, of the exporting house of William 
Foerster & Co., Hamburg, Germany, 50 Warren street, 
this city, is here in the interests of the house. Mr. 
Foerster makes Hamburg his headquarters and_ his 
trips here are generally for the purpose of visiting the 
mills and making arrangements for stock. He is likely 
to remain for some time. 

It should be stated in connection with the action of 
the American Lumber & Manufacturing Company in 
establishing a local office here at 11 Broadway in charge 
of W. H. Mace that the stock to be handled here will 
be rough and dressed North Carolina pine from the 
company’s three mills, which have a daily capacity of 
200,000 feet. 

_The usual announcement is made by Col. J. N. Part- 
ridge, state superintendent of public works, that the 
canals close officially on November 30. The absence of 
cold weather hereabout has led many dealers to forget 
this important fact and there may be something of a 
‘cramble before the end of a fortnight. 


The Week’s Charters. 

Gulf timber freights to the continent continue dull, 
80s and 82s 6d representing the market for 
Prompt and early boats. There is no_ special 
Inquiry for deal tonnage from St. John to west 
coast of England, for which the nominal rate 
18 35s. Time boats continue neglected. Bids of 
88 to 3s 74d for good modern tonnage would be ac- 
cepted by owners, but charterers are not free to act 
Upon this basis. Lumber freights to the River Plate 
continue quiet. Considerable tonnage offers from the 
gulf to Buenos Ayres, with $12 and $12.50 quoted as 
the market. From Boston and Portland the quotation 
18 $8.50 to $9, as to size, and from the provinces $9.50 
to $10. To Brazil charters are reported at 974 cents 
to Rio Grande do Sul, and 70 to Bahia. There is a 
steady, moderate inquiry for lumber tonnage from the 
south to the West Indies, but rates are easy in view of 
the liberal offerings of vessels in convenient position. 


Coasting lumber freights have been very quiet dur- 
ing the past week. Owners are prepared to entertain 
the basis of $5 Brunswick to New York, but shippers 
are not prompt in the acceptance of this rate. 

The following are some of the fixtures for the week: 

Schooner Evadne, Brunswick to Teneriffe, lumber, $9 and 
port charges. 

Steamer Gamma, Pensacola to Amsterdam, timber, 86s 3d. 


February-March. 
Steamer Cento, gulf to United Kingdom or continent, tim- 


ber, 90s. yh eng 
Steamer John Bright, gulf to United Kingdom or conti- 
nent, 90s. Prompt. 


Steamer Ceres, Pensacola to Fecamp or a second French 
Atlantic port, timber, 90s. December. 
Steamer Olanda, Pensacola to Genoa, 90s. January-lebru- 
ry. 
Bark Bravo, Portland to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $8.75. 
Bark Landskrona, Boston to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $8.50. 
Bark Lancefield, guif to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $12.50. 
Schooner Prosperare, Pascagoula to Barbadoes, lumber, $7. 
» Schooner M. D. 8., Pensacola to Havana, three trips, lum- 
er, 
S 


ad 
oO 


chooner Leonard Parker, Mobile to Kingston, Ja., lum- 
ber, $6.50. 
Schooner Blomidon, Pascagoula to Port-au-Plata, lumber, 





7.50. 

Schooner Future, Philadelphia to San Juan, P. R., and 
back, Appalachicola to Boston, lumber, $7. 

Schooner Maggie S. Hart, Appalachicola to Philadelphia, 
Gry cypress, $6. 

ark E. S. Powell, Pascagoula to New York, lumber, $6.50. 

Schooner Clara E. Bergen, Charleston to New York, lum- 
r, 





er, $5. 

Digs George B. Ferguson, Norfolk to New York, lum- 
ber, $2.75. 

Schooner Florence and Lillian, Norfolk to New York, lum- 
ber, $2.50. 


Bark Harry Merryday, Jacksonville to New York, dry 
cypress, $5.37%4 ; option yellow pine, $5.50. 
ber sonn. James Judge, Pascagoula to Philadelphia, lum- 

r, $6.25. 

Schooner Robert A. Snyder, Palatka to New York, lumber, 
$5.62 4 


e ao. 
Schooner A, B. Sherman, Mayport to New York, lumber, 
5.37%. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurFato, N. Y., Nov. 19.—The lake lumber trade is 
as good these days as the weather will permit, the week’s 
receipts being 8,063,000 feet of lumber and 4,354,000 
shingles, a very good average, especially for the time of 
the year. Freights are strong at former figures. 

James Fenton, of the Buffalo Box Factory, has bought 
what is usually known as the Calkins planing mill and 
box factory, but which was actually sold by L. H. Swan, 
as the receiver of the Swan-Donough Company. The new 
owner will merge the ownership into a stock company 
under the name of the Fenton & Spaulding Box Com- 
pany, with the following officers: President, James 
Fenton; treasurer, Frank R. Spaulding; secretary, A. G. 
Sherman; superintendent, A. S. Fenton. Incorporation 
papers are already in Albany. Mr. Spaulding is a son- 
in-law of James Fenton and A. 8. Fenton a son. It is 
the intention to run the factory independently of the one 
in Buffalo, as it is fully equipped and has a large 
amount of contract work before it, including the fur- 
nishing of the Lautz soap works at Buffalo, which was 
taken away from Buffalo bidders last spring. The fac- 
tory is equipped with lock-corner machinery and is the 
largest box factory in Tonawanda. 

The Montgomery Door & Box Company is still unable 
to furnish all the space and power desired by outside 
concerns, in spite of the fact that the big mill covers 
about five and one-half acres and is three and four sto- 
ries high. It is the plan to build up some of the mill 
another story if the present demand for space shall con- 
tinue. 

A Batavian paper says that the Batavia & New York 
Woodworking Company has secured an extensive con- 
tract for furnishing all the interior woodwork for a big 
apartment house in New York. This factory, generally 
known as the Scatcherd mill, deals almost entirely with 
New York and Philadelphia and runs on hardwoods. 

Mixer & Co. already have their new dry lumber shed 
well stocked. They report that they are selling shin- 
gles so fast that a lot of 3,000,000 received lately is al- 
ready looking small. The question is where to get more 
this fall. Of course they have more, but nobody has as 
many as he would like. 

Among the late visitors to the Buffalo trade was T. E. 
Cole, buyer for William Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated, 
of Philadelphia, who laid in a good lot of white pine 
while here. 

Both C. W. and F. H. Goodyear are to erect new 
homes at once.- C. W. Goodyear’s house is under way. 
The estimated cost of it is $108,000 and the site is on 
the avenue near Bryant street. F. H. Goodyear has 
just sold his home on North street and has announced 
his intention of building on the avenue also. 

Nelson Holland is back from a season at the Byng 
Inlet mills of the Holland interest, which he treats as a 
summer resort, and L. P. Graves, the active manager of 
these mills, has also returned, but scarcely had he set 
foot in Buffalo than he took a trip to Chicago on busi- 
ness. The mills are sawed out for the season and the 
available lumber will soon all be in yard at lower Black 
Rock. 

C. M. Betts & Co. are still sending lumber tows to 
the upper lakes for white pine and when they shall all 
be back will have a large as well as neat stock for 
winter. 


M. E. Preisch is in New York on business. Haines & 
rT have added to their stock of good lumber materially 
of late. 





TRADE OF THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., Nov. 19.—Last week was 
one of the smallest, if not the smallest, of the season 
as regards the receipts of lumber at the Tonawandas, a 
conservative estimate placing the amount between 6,000,- 
000 and 7,000,000 feet. The decrease is attributed to 
the recent high winds and heavy seas on the lakes. Much 
lumber is en route to this port by vessel and a large 
amount is at various points along the lakes awaiting 
the arrival of boats, which means that the stock on local 
docks and in the yards will be considerably increased 
within the next few weeks provided vessels shall be 
pone Pag navigate more freely than during the last two 
weeks. 

The only change that has taken place in lumber rates 
during the last week occurred at Duluth, shippers being 
forced by advances on other freight to advance 25 
cents, making the prevailing figures from that port to 
the Tonawandas and other Lake Erie points $3.25. A 
leading vessel agent stated yesterday that a further 
increase in the lumber rate from the head of the lakes, 
the Green bay and Georgian bay districts this year is 
not expected. 

The last shipment of lumber from the Tonawandas 
to New York by canal this season was made last even- 
ing by the Eastern Lumber Company, two boat loads 
composing the consignment. There is no lumber here 
for shipment by canal to Albany, but several million 
feet are being brought down the lakes for dealers at 
that place and New York. It will have to remain here 
over winter unless forwarded by rail. 

The severest point in the prevailing car shortage at 
the Tonawandas* was reached yesterday when a num- 
ber of lumber firms, including the H. M. Tyler Lumber 
Company, Fenton & Spaulding and Robinson Bros., were 
forced to suspend operations, not being able to secure a 
single car to relieve the depressing situation. A serious 
delay is not anticipated. 

The first vessels to go into winter quarters here this 
year were the steamer St. Louis and barges Champion 
and Buckeye State, owned by the International Paper 
Company of Niagara Falls and used for carrying pulp 
wood to their yard on Buckhorn Island, in the Niagara 
river. They tied up at Shepard & Morse’s dock yester- 
day. The barge Ogden, of A. Weston & Son’s fleet, is 
preparing to go into winter quarters at its owners’ dock 
in a few days. 

Shipments of lumber from the Tonawandas by canal 
for the week ending November 14 amounted to 6,630,549 
feet or nearly 1,000,000 feet less than for the preceding . 
seven days. Since Thursday shipments have been de- 
clining considerably, the amount of lumber forwarded 
during the four days ending last evening totalling 3,654,- 
194 feet. 

J. W. Hofer, of New York, who has had extensive ex- 
perience in the lumber business, has been engaged by 
White, Rider & Frost to act as salesman in this state, 
filling the vacancy caused by the recent death of Peter 
D. Hershey, of this city. 

Theodore S. Fassett, of Smith, Fassett & Co., and 
wife and daughter left for New York on Saturday to 
attend the horse show. 





NEW ENGLAND NEWS. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 19.—An occasional flurry of 
snow gives us a foretaste of winter, though each suc- 
ceeding day of threatened storm is followed by a succes- 
sion of clear, bright ones, which give opportunity for 
the laying of a few more shingles or the boarding in of 
a little more wall space. Retailers have been for a 
month looking for the usual season shut down of activ- 
ity, but something new presents itself each day and 
the depletion of the lumber pile keeps up merrily. The 
storm center of interest now is in northern New Eng- 
land and Maine, where active preparations for the 
woods are in progress and where a foot or more of “the 
beautiful,” falling on a good bed of hard sleet, is re- 
joicing the hearts of operators in spruce. If this snow 
shall hold a great cut of logs is probable. The most 
annoying feature of the situation is the roving spirit of 
poor and incompetent men—“the ceaseless changing of 
the help that hinders.” 

The woods are teeming with eager searchers after 
snaps in the way of timber purchases, and a number 
of big deals have been consummated during the fall. 
Silas L. Griffith—“Sile” Griffith to his acquaintances— 
one of the boldest and most successful lumbermen in 
Vermont, has secured a handsome tract of spruce land 
near the town of Stratton, which will yield, besides up- 
ward of 25,000,000 feet of spruce, a large cut of hard- 
woods. Another good tract near the same locality has 
been purchased by Reed Bros., New Boston, N. H., con- 
taining 75,000,000 feet of spruce and birch. 

Nathan Gifford, of Salem, now smiles contentedly 
over the big new mill which has arisen over the ashes 
of the old one and which is now in full operation and, 
with its row of eight big molding machines, besides a 
corresponding equipment of matchers, planers etc., is 
turning out quantities of flooring, sheathing, gutters . 
etec., the like of which the old establishment never saw. 

Last week Stratford Hollow, N. H., was visited by a 
fierce fire which destroyed Kimball’s hardwood mill 
and a number of storehouses and dry houses attached 
to it. The loss is placed at $20,000, partly covered by 
insurance. 

Horace Bickford, who is back from his trip to the 
company’s mills at Jacksonville, reports that the wheels 
of the new plant are turning merrily and that every- 
thing is in good shape to accumulate a large stock of 
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North Carolina pine, if only the incessant demands of 
the market would allow of it. In spite of the cut of 
50,000 feet a day the stock diminishes about as fast as 
it can accumulate and each new week’s cut seems to be 
worth a trifle more in the market than that of the pre- 
vious week, for, with the good demand, prices are cer- 
tainly getting stronger each day. 

The old firm of L. B. Nauss & Sons, Gloucester, has 
been taken over by the two sons, Loren and Charles, 
who have purchased the interest of the other heirs. 
Both young men have had a thorough experience from 
the yard to the office and will undoubtedly build up an 
institution which will be larger and more profitable 
even than in the old days. 

Work is still proceeding rapidly on the rehabilitation 
of the Merrick Lumber Company’s yard at Holyoke. 
When completed the new sheds, running the entire 
length of the yard and each equipped with a track of 
its own for unloading, will present more covered piling 
space than any other retail yard in New England. The 
large space between the sheds will also be covered, so 
when the plans shall be fully completed the entire 
stock will be protected. It will have the look of a 
plant as well equipped as it is large. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHLA, Pa., Nov. 18.—The general condition 
of the lumber business is better than usual for this time 
of the year, trade being brisker than during the same 
period of 1900. The advent of rigorous weather, to be 
expected at any time, will cause a lull for a month or 
more. There is no cessation of the car shortage com- 
plaint and the wholesalers have no encouraging advice 
of a change for the better. All stocks are selling well 
with the possible exception of white pine, the other 
lines being in good demand. There is a call for sap 
box which can hardly be met, with the result that there 
has been an advance of over 50 cents, the quoted price 
being $9.75 by barge. 

Several large lists are out on which figuring is being 
done. The Pennsylvania railroad has a list approxi- 
mating 1,250,000 feet. The Pullman company is about 
to begin enlarging its plant at Wilmington, Del., and 
will soon ask bids. An order for 500,000 feet for a 
sugar refinery was awarded a few days ago, while 
another equally as large—an order for hemlock and 
pine for a new apartment house—was placed, local 
dealers getting the prize. 

The Rumbarger Lumber Company hag contracted for 
the entire output for two years of H. L. Murray & Son’s 
tract of 22,000 acres at Merion, N. C. There are a 
couple of small cireular mills on the tract, and a band 
mill will be placed in operation. It is expected the 
output will reach 15,000,000 feet. The deal was closed 
by H. I. Murray. Twenty-three carloads of red oak 
were shipped in one order by the Rumbarger company 
last week. The mill of the company at Coketon, W. Va., 
is running extremely short of cars. 

Articles of incorporation have been taken out by Lewis 
Thompson & Co., of Eighteenth and Cambria streets, the 
name of the company now being Lewis Thompson & 
Company, Incorporated. Charles H. Thompson is pres- 
ident. 

Albert Thompson, the spruce manufacturer, has 
returned from a visit to the mill of the Blackwater 
Boom Company at Davies, W. Va., which is controlled 
by him. 

One of the largest, possibly the largest, cargoes of 
southern yellow pine ever brought to Philadelphia was 
carried on the four-masted schooner Marie Palmer, con- 
signed to the Keystone Yellow Pine Company. The 
cargo amounted to 1,200,000 feet and was from Pasea- 
goula. 

Lumbermen as well as railroad officials are watching 
with interest the experiment of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road in using mora wood ties, brought from British 
Guiana, South America. A few of these ties were put 
down seven years ago on the main line near the city, 
and they are said to be in good condition today. The 
original ties cost $2.50 but the present ones have been 
secured for $1.50, which is about double the cost of 
the oak ties commonly in use. It is unlikely that mora 
wood will come into general use, owing to the high 
price. 

H. Humphries & Son have rented the yard of W. M. & 
A. M. Vaux at Beach and Poplar streets and are mov- 
ing in. The yard on the south side of Green street 
together with the office there will be retained. 

Wistar & Underhill report lath very scarce, and the 
firm is shipping direct from the saw. There are said 
to be no 12-inch stock boards in the state. 

Among visitors in town during the week were Har- 
old Weston, yellow pine shipper of Jacksonville; FE. V. 
Baltzer, of the. Bridges Lumber Company, South Caro- 
lina; H. L. Murray, of Merion, N. C. 

The following charters are reported: 

Schooner Maggie 8. Hart, Appalachicola to Philadelphia, 
dry cypress, $6. 

Schoner Thomas Winsmore, Jacksonville to Philadelphia, 
cypress, private terms. 

Schooner Bayard Hopkins, Georgetown, S. C., to Philadel- 
phia. lumber and shingles, lump sum. 
ng el James Judge, Pascagoula to Philadelphia, lum- 

Schooner Josephine, Jacksonville to Philadelphia, cypress, 
private terms. 





THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


ALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 21.—The tendencies previously 
noted, such as stiffening prices and a quickening in- 
quiry, continue to prevail and the volume of the move- 
ment has now assumed proportions which should be 
entirely satisfactory to the manufacturers and dealers 
of this section. It is to be said that strong northwest 





winds during the past week have prevented lumber 
laden vessels from coming up the bay or have ma- 
terially retarded their progress. As a consequence re- 
ceipts of North Carolina pine have been comparatively 
light, and the stocks on hand have undergone appreci- 
able reduction, with the result of strengthening values; 
quotations, however, remain about the same, the im- 
provement being insufficient to express itself in fig- 
ures. Air dried stocks are in fair request, while kiln 
dried lumber is characterized by an active inquiry and 
shows no indications of a let down in the near future. 
Box makers are meeting with a rather more than usual 
degree of success at this season of the year, while 
other consumers also are in the market to a consider- 
able extent. Cypress and white pine remain much the 
same, both woods being sought after to a marked ex- 
tent and bringing prices which afford a good margin 
of profit. Cypress in particular has not been so active 
in several years as at the present time, builders being 
in need of stocks and construction work in the country 
consuming large quantities of lumber. White pine is 
perhaps less spirited than cypress, but very steady as 
to prices and constitutes what might be termed a reli- 
able standby. 

Jeorgia pine and other southern woods seem to be 
holding their own, although the car famine continues to 
interfere with operations, while hemlock and spruce are 
being distributed in large quantities at acceptable fig- 
ures. Poplar does not appear to abate in activity, the 
mills still being behind their orders, while prices keep 
well up to the highest figures realized. All the hard- 
woods manifest further signs of improvement, being not 
only sought for by local and domestic consumers but 
finding a more extensive distribution abroad. Condi- 
tions on the other side of the Atlantic have changed per- 
ceptibly for the better and lumber and logs are going 
forward in increased quantities. Ocean freight rates 
are very low. It frequently happens that steamers, 
after waiting here several weeks for cargoes, go else- 
where in search of freight. This is of course undesira- 
ble, because it tends to deprive Baltimore of sailings. 

The annual meeting of the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change will take place shortly, when officers will be 
elected and other business transacted. 

The new four-masted schooner Sallie C. Marvil ar- 
rived November 12 from Savannah with 580,000 feet of 
lumber for FE. B. Hunting & Co. Much of the lumber 
is to be used in the construction of a new steamship 
which is being built at Canton for the Northern Central 
Railroad Company. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

Prrrspura, Pa., Nov. 19.—There is a general cheer- 
ful report prevailing among the trade that, despite the 
evil of car shortage, November will close as one of the 
most successful of the early winter months for many 
years. Prices are firm with an upward tendency and 
the outlook for the winter’s trade is most auspicious. 

The application for a charter from the south side dis- 
trict will be made on December 2 for the William H. 
Schuette Company, Incorporated, one of the best known 
concerns in this locality. The following lumbermen 
form the new company: William H. Schuette, H. C. Op- 
perman, J. P. Strang and F, H. Opperman. 

H. J. Wilmoth, a capitalist and lumber dealer of 
Meyersdale, Pa., has purchased the plant of the Meyers- 
dale Light, Heat & Power Company from A. C. Fulmer. 
The price paid was $30,000. The plant will be enlarged 
and improved, 

The C. P. Caughey Lumber Company has opened up an 
office in the Hamilton building, room 704. Mr. Caughey 
is a lumberman from Economy, Pa., and recently pur- 
chased a large tract of oak timber land near Confluence, 
Pa., which is being cut. A mill has been erected on 
the tract and is in operation. 

An application for a charter has been made for an 
intended corporation to be known as the Nicola Building 
Company, the incorporators of which are Frank F. 
Nicola, Oliver P. Nicola, George W. Nicola, Lewis 
Brandt and Frank C. Jones. 

J. A. Wilson, of Punxsutawney, Pa., was registered in 
this city lately. 

Kk. C. Brainard, the valiant hunter, has returned from 
the Alleghanies, where he reports many bear tracks 
were seen. It is believed by his friends in the associa- 
tion that Mr. Brainard is a disciple of Seton-Thompson 
and does his hunting with a double-barreled camera. 

John M. Hastings is making a tour of the Pennsyl- 
vania mills. ; 

D. L. Gillespie reports that under most satisfactory 
conditions, barring the present freight blockade, this 
year’s business will be the largest of his firm’s existence. 
Stocks of good lumber are practically impossible to get 
and are holding back orders. The prospects for next 
season, Mr. Gillespie avers, were never brighter. 

J. A. Milliken, of Washington, Pa., and J. M. Reed, of 
Dravosburg, Pa., called upon the trade this week, as did 
W. F. Bradley, of Clearfield, Pa. 

The Henry C. Houston Lumber Company and the 
Somerset Lumber Company, both practically the same 
combination, have been granted charters. 
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THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Bancor, ME., Nov. 18.—Two more weeks will wind up 
the lumber shipping business in the port of Bangor, and 
in that time considerable spruce will be sent away. A 
few of the mills will saw right up to the last minute, 
having both logs and orders. Because of a scarcity of 
vessels freights to New York have advanced., Many of 
the older craft have been hauled up for the season and 
several have been lost in the recent gales. The spruce 
market continues firm at $20 for 10 and 12-inch dimen- 


sions in Boston, $21 for the same kind of lumber in New 
York and $14.50 to $15 for the general run of randoms 
at Bangor. : 

The event of the week here has been the arrival and 
paying off of the crew of the West branch drive. This 
is the first West branch crew that ever arrived in a 
snowstorm, and their coming was not marked by the 
usual celebration. The change from times past will be 
realized when it is stated that twenty years ago the 
drive arrived in boom and the men were paid off in time 
to take part in the Fourth of July celebration in Ban- 
gor; this year they have received their money just in 
time to buy Thanksgiving turkeys. When the drive 
started it was navigated by about 175 men, which num- 
ber was at one time increased to 300 and, toward the 
close, reduced to 150. In Bangor on Friday about 175 
men were paid off for various periods of service, and 
the checks ranged in amount from $25 to $400. In all 
about $20,000 was paid out. 

The fleet now in the port of Bangor consists of two 
Italian barks loading shooks for the Mediterranean, half 
a dozen big colliers and perhaps thirty sail of lumber 
coasters. The bark Teresina sailed on Saturday for 
Catania with orange and lemon box shooks, and the bark 
Rebecca Crowell sailed for Rockland, there to make re- 
pairs before proceeding to Bridgewater, N. 8., to load 
lumber for Buenos Ayres. The two Italian barks now 
here will get away this week and most of the lumber 
coasters will also be loaded within a few days. 





PINE TREE STATE NOTES. 


PortLAND, ME., Nov. 18.—There was a hearing in the 
United States district court the past week on a libel 
brought by Gardiner G. Deering, of Bath, and several 
other persons who were the owners of the schooner Oliver 
S. Barrett. The libel recites that on November 24, 1898, 
the owners chartered the vessel in Boston to the Hilton 
& Dodge Company, of New York, for a voyage from St. 
Simons and Brunswick, Ga., to take a cargo of yellow 
pine lumber to Bath, freight at the rate of $5 a thousand 
to be paid, but that for every day of detention in dis- 
charging the agents should be paid the sum of $56.10. 
On account of the delay of the lumber company in load- 
ing the vessel only 168,000 feet was received and the 
vessel did not sail for Bath until January 5, 1899. The 
owners claim that by this delay they suffered a loss of 
$800. The court ordered that the sum of $523.60 with 
costs be paid by the company to the owners. 

It is reported that the pulp and lumber mills of Maine 
will require about 500,000,000 feet of spruce lumber 
yearly and that the available spruce timber in the whole 
state today approximates 27.000,000,000 feet. As a re- 
sult of the enormous consumption of spruce in the manu- 
facture of pulp and the consequent scarcity of that tim- 
ber, pine is being largely used as a substitute. 





INSTRUCTIONS UNDER THE NEW FORESTRY 
POLICY. 

Wasuinaton, D. C., Nov. 19.—In addition to those 
enumerated in the LUMBERMAN of November 16, an elab- 
orate set of instructions for the management of the for- 
estry division has been promulgated by Secretary of the 
Interior Hitchcock. From these a distinctive idea is 
gained of the future policy of the government in the 
management of grazing, forestry and other matters per- 
taining to the forest reserves of the country. Included 
in the additional instructions are the following: 


The central idea should be co-operation between the gov- 
ernment and the grazing interests in securing the best man- 
agement and bringing abeut the best condition of the range. 
The government, through its forest officers, after consulta- 
tion with the representatives of the various interests in- 
volved, should decide on the number of head to be grazed 
in each forest reserve, or each subdivision of a reserve, and 
should establish the boundaries between cattle range and 
sheep range. ‘The local associations should assign ranges 
to owners within the limits thus laid down, subject to 
official approval. Both owners and local associations should 
be held responsible for the observance of the terms of per- 
mits and the prevention of fire and overgrazing. Each 
sheep owner should have the exclusive right to his range, 
and the same should apply within reasonable limits to 
groups of cattle owners. Vermits should run for five years. 
Residents should have the precedence in all cases over 
tramp owners and owners from other states. The policy of 
the government should be based on regulation rather than 
prohibition, except in special cases, it being understood 
that the avoidance of overgrazing is equally in the interest 
of all parties. 

The sale of mature live timber whose removal will benefit 
the forest should be encouraged. Dead, down and hopelessly 
injured timber should be disposed of in all cases as rapidly 
as possible. 

A register of timber ready for sale should be kept for 
public inspection in the office of every supervisor. Market 
prices should rule. 

Applications for timber cutting should reach the general 
land office from the field, accompanied by all papers neces- 
sary for a decision, The present practice of returning such 
applications to the field for report should be discontinued. 
Authority to grant applications for small amounts of tim- 
ber, within carefully fixed limits, should be vested, so far 
as the law will permit, in the forest officers in the field. The 
cutting of unmarked timber should be absolutely prohibited, 
and so far as possible all timber sold should be marked and 
measured in advance of sale. 


SBPPAALAAAArn 
BOSTONIANS TO LEGISLATE AND DINE. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 19.—The call is out for a meet- 
ing of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
the Parker house on Thursday night. An important 
feature of the business to be transacted is the dinner, 
which is set for 6 o’clock, but in order that no one may 
accuse the gentlemen members of this association of 
undue frivolity the reports of the committee on survey, 
also the conference committee, form a part of the 
evening” entertainment; also the election of a delegate 
to the State Board of Trade and one to the Boston 
Associated Board of Trade. 
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CHEQUASSET AFFAIRS AT A CRUCIAL POINT. 





Will the Reorganization Plan Go Through?—The Committee Endeavors to Secure Creditors’ 
Consent to a Vital Modification -Many Hostile Creditors Force 
Legal Proceedings. 





A New Development in the Chequasset Reorganiza- 
tion Scheme. 

Two weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ventured 
to suggest that the failure of 75 percent in value of the 
ereditors of the Chequasset and allied companies to 
assent to the reorganization plan would probably not 
mean the entire abandonment of that plan, but that 
some attempt would be made to put it in operation in 
a new form and with a smaller number. of assenting 
creditors. 

A confirmation of this prediction comes to hand in a 
notice from the creditors’ committee dated November 
15, which is in part as follows: 


Last Notice. 


Books of the Chequasset Reorganization Close on Monday, 
November 25, 1901, at 12 o’clock noon. 
To the creditors of the Chequasset Lumber Company, Amer- 


ican Hardwood Company, Muskoka Lumber Company, 
Sylvania Lumber Company, Daniels & Collin Company, 
Chesapeake Lumber Company, Storck Lumber Company, 


Manor Lumber Company, Parkton Lumber Company, Balti 

more Lumber Company, Suburban Coal & Lumber Com- 

pany, Towson Lumber & Coal Company and Dail & Co. 

The creditors’ committee hereby, with the consent of 
practically all the assenting creditors, declares the trust 
agreement of October 12, 1901, operative in respect to each 
of the above named companies, and is desirous of giving 
notice to all creditors who have not yet come into the 
reorganization that they are given until Monday, November 
95, 1901, 12 o’clock noon, to do so, after which time the 
books will be closed and they will be debarred from all 
enefits thereunder. 

, The new corporation, which will be capitalized at $1,000,- 
000, par value of shares $100 each, will be known as ‘The 
Republic Lumber Company. ; 

In the trust agreement, paragraph V, the trust company, 
upon request of the creditors’ committee, was vested with 
the power to make composition and settlement, in its dis- 
cretion, with any creditors refusing to assent to the agree- 
ment. ‘The committee does not consider it necessary to 
authorize the trust company to buy any claims, and will 
not do so, believing that it will be in a position to buy 
more advantageously the assets of the several companies at 
receivers’ sales, and at such figures as will materially benefit 
the creditors who come into the reorganization. Bank- 
ruptey proceedings have been instituted against the Che- 
quasset Lumber Company and the American Hardwood 
Company, and we understand similar proceedings will be 
instituted against some of the other companies. The com- 
mittee believes that the best interests of the assenting cred- 
itors demand that these proceedings should be opposed, or 
in any event that they should be controlled for the benefit 
of the assenting creditors, as they will only complicate 
matters and entail useless expense. : 

Each creditor desiring to participate in the reorganization 
should sign a trust agreement for each claim, and also sign 
the enclosed consent to its modifications, and return to the 
North American Trust Company, 1385 Broadway, New York, 
which consent was, prior to declaring the agreement opera- 
tive, signed by all the assenting creditors, except a few 
smaller creditors who have not yet had time to return the 
agreement. 

In order that the committee may know that each creditor 
has been offered an opportunity of participating in the 
reorganization, we enclose copy of the trust agreement and 
would ask that you kindly sign the enclosed card and 
return by early mail. Respectfully, 

GronGr 8. HASTINGS, 
(Hastings & Gleason), 258 Broadway, New York. 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD BETTS, JR., 
(Hunt, Hill & Betts), 120 Broadway, New York. 
ALLEN S. APGAR, 
Exchange National Bank), 


(Merchants’ 256 
New York. - 
New York, November 15, 1901. 
The “card” which was enclosed was a slip of paper to 
be signed and returned, reading as follows: 


Whereas, the parties hereto did execute a trust agreement 
dated the 12th day of October, 1901, between the Chequasset 
Lumber Conrypany and other companies by which said agree- 
ment in paragraph XX thereof was conferred upon said 
creditors’ committee the power to declare said agreement 
operative, upon receiving the assent of the creditors repre- 
senting 75 percent of the face value of the claims against 
any of said companies, 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and the 
covenants and agreements herein contained, the parties 
hereto do agree each of them for himself or ittself respec- 
tively, and for his or its respective administrators, suc- 
cessors and assigns as follows: 

That the said creditors’ committee shall have the power 
to declare said trust agreement operative in respect to each 
or any of said companies therein mentioned, whenever in 
its uncontrolled discretion said creditors’ committee, or a 
majority thereof, may deem it for the best interest of said 
assenting creditors so to do. Nothing herein contained shall 
be deemed to limit the powers of said creditors’ committee 
given in the aforesaid agreement. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have set their hands 
and seals, or caused these presents to be subscribed by the 
proper officers with the corporate seal, this 15th day of 
November, 1901. 


There is one feature of this supplementary scheme to 
which the committee has made no reference whatever. 
The AMerIcAN LUMBERMAN has already pointed out that 
the smaller the number of creditors going into the reor- 
ganization scheme, according to the proposition submitted 
which already has been published by the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN, the greater proportion of the $1,000,000 capi- 
tal stock would become the property of Charles E. 
Corkran. As long as the agreement did not become oper- 
ative until 75 percent of the creditors had participated 
there was some limit put upon this phase of the plan. 
But now that it is proposed entirely to do away with 
that limit it is possible that the new company will largely 
be owned by Mr. Corkran. If the amendment of the 
agreement provided for the reduction of the capital stock 
of the company in accordance with the proportion which 
the number of assenting creditors claim bears to the 
total.number of claims the proposition would be more 
equitable. This matter, however, according to the sug- 
gestion of the committee, is to be left entirely to the 


Broadway, 
COMMITTEE. 


committee's discretion and the estimable gentlemen who 
compose this and who are serving without pay may be 
very discreet and very able business gentlemen, but they 
have already given their indorsements to schemes which, 
to say the least, are somewhat open to criticism. 

It is understood that only about one-half of the ecredi- 
tors assented to the original proposition, although the 
above announcement of the committee does not give any 
information upon that point. How large a proportion 
of that one-half will consent to the amendment now pro- 
posed remains to be seen, and the time is limited to noon 
of November 25, unless the committee may see fit still 
further to extend the time. 

The hostility of some of the creditor banks to the reor- 
ganization plan is indicated by the announcement last 
week of the filing of a petition in bankruptcy at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., against the American Hardwood Company 
and also by information at hand this week embodied in 
correspondence which is published below and showing 
the institution of similar proceedings in New York city 
against the Chequasset Lumber Company and in Balti- 
more and Pittsburg against companies there. Informa- 
tion from Cincinnati also suggests that action in New 
York city by Cincinnati banks is largely inspired by 
the delay which has been shown in the prosecution of 
S. D. Albright, and the impression appears to have 
gained ground in Cincinnati that this delay was for the 
purpose of making capital for the reorganization. 


Bankruptcy Proceedings Begun in New York City. 


New York, Nov. 18.—A petition to have the Chequasset 
Lumber Company adjudged an involuntary bankrupt was 
filed in the United States district court on November 14 by 
attorneys for the First National bank of Cincinnati, with 
claims of $10,100 on seven notes; the Second National bank 


of Cincinnati, $12,943 on thirteen notes, and the Fifth 
National bank of Cincinnati. These notes, it is 
said, were given by the Sylvania, Muskoka, Towson and 


Parkton lumber companies, the Daniels & Collin, Suburban 
Coal & Lumber Company and the American Hardwood Com- 
pany. It is alleged in the petition that Charles E. Corkran 
is the owner of nearly all of the stock of the Chequasset 
company, and is also in absolute and complete control of 
the other companies, whose notes were discounted by the 
petitioners; that the company is insolvent, with liabilities 
in excess of $500,000 and assets about $20,000, and has 
committed acts of bankruptcy by transferring portions of 
its property, giving preferences to various creditors and 
permitting creditors to obtain preference by legal proceed- 
ings. In July and August the company paid to Mrs. 8S. D. 
Carter, mother-in-law of Charles HK. Corkran, president of 
the company, $3,643; Consolidation National Bank of Phila- 


delphia, $2,806; Republic Lumber Company, $11,621, and 
various amounts to several others. On August 20, after 
proceedings had been instituted for a dissolution of the 


corporation, it transferred to the American Hardwood Com- 
pany (a subsidiary company) assets to the amount of 
$70,000. Eugene I. Perry was appointed receiver for the 
Chequasset Lumber Company on August 20, at Buffalo, and 
it is claimed by the petitioning creditors that the courts of 
New York have not the requisite power or authority to prop- 
erly administer the assets of the company. 


Beginning of the Legal Fight at Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 19.—When the dispatch from New 
York stating that several banks had brought suit there to 
have the Chequasset Lumber Company declared an _ invol- 
untary bankrupt was shown to Osborne I. Yellott, receiver 
for the Manor Lumber Company at ‘Towson, one of the 
Corkran concerns, he said the application meant the stop- 
page of all further attempts to bring about a reorganization 
of the Corkran affairs and would serve to defeat the plan 
submitted not long ago by a committee of creditors. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Yellott’s interpretation this plan provided for 
the payment of about 10 cents on the dollar in cash, with 
an alternative of 10 percent in the preferred stock-of the 
proposed company, 10 percent in interest-bearing notes and 
8O percent in common stock. Creditors representing about 
half the claims had accepted the plan, said Mr. Yellott, and 
the consent of others was being secured, but the new suit 
would terminate all further endeavors in this direction, 
and from present indications all companies not yet liquidated 
would be wound up as speedily as possible. Mr. Yellott has 
obtained an order from the Baltimore county court author- 
izing him to dispose of the Manor Company’s assets on the 
Sist inst. The belongings of the Suburban Coal & Lumber 
Company and of the Parkton Lumber Company, two other 
Corkran concerns, have already been sold. 

The Cincinnati banks mentioned in the New York pro- 
ceedings have joined in similar proceedings in the United 
States district court of Baltimore before Judge Lloyd, ask- 
ing that the Chesapeake Lumber Company and the Storck 
Lumber Company, both of Maryland, be declared bankrupt. 

In the case of the Chesapeake Lumber Company the peti- 
tioners allege they have provable claims against the com- 
pany, in excess of credits held by them, to over $500. Un- 
paid notes of the value of $2,267.30 are alleged to be held 
by the First National bank; notes to the amount of $2,281.01 
by the Second National bank, and notes to the amount of 
$2,306.01 by the Fifth National bank. The Chesapeake 
Lumber Company is further alleged to be insolvent, the 
liabilities, as far as the petitioners can ascertain, being in 
excess of $125,000 and the assets are probably as estimated 
in the petition, less than $35,000, 

In the case of the Storck Lumber Company similar alle- 
gations are made, the same receivers as in the case of 
the Chesapeake Lumber Company, namely, Augustus R. 
Sappington, 8. M. Brown and George B. Rossel, having been 
appointed in August last. 

The following unpaid notes at maturity are alleged to be 
due the petitioners from the Storck Lumber Company: First 
National bank, $1,087.50; Second National bank, $1,739.90; 
Fifth National bank, $1,877.45. 


Long Delayed Prosecution of Albright Now Expected. 


CINCINNATI, On110, Noy. 19.—Attorneys Striker and John- 
son, representing the creditors of the American Hardwood 
Company, called on Prosecuting Attorney Hoffheimer on 
Tuesday and informed that official that this week they 
would present to him the evidence for the Hamilton county 
grand jury in the alleged embezzlement case against former 
President 8. D. Albright of the American Hardwood Com- 
pany. The case has been in abeyance for some time and 
the prosecutor has been urging all parties concerned. Al- 
bright is out on bail and at Nashville, Tenn. Meanwhile 
the Cincinnati banks are making a move to realize upon 


the notes with which they were loaded up, largely after 
Charles E. Corkran had succeeded S. D. Albright in the 
presidency of the American Hardwood Company, and have 
begun actions in New York city and in Baltimore, of which 
your correspondents in those cities have doubtless informed 
you 

An Aftermath of the Chequasset Trouble. 

NORFOLK, VA., Nov. 16.—The Pocahontas Lumber Com- 
pany, of which W. W. Robertson, of Berkley, was president 
and manager, and which has been in operation here for two 
years, has gone into the hands of a receiver. The failure 
is for something like $50,000, and it is believed the assets 
will amount to $30,000. 

The action out of which the appointment of receivers 
grew was brought in the court of law and chancery by 
R. W. Shultice, counsel for the Southampton Lumber Com- 
pany, which claims $1,600 due on two notes given by the 
Pocahontas company in August last and. protested in bank. 
The cause of the failure it is stated is the recent failure 
of the Tunis Lumber Company and H. Clay Tunis, of Balti- 
more; the West Norfolk Lumber Company, of this city, and 
the Chequasset Lumber Company, of New York and Bal- 
timore, to which the Pocahontas company had advanced large 
shipments of lumber. It is estimated that these four com- 
panies alone owed the Pocahontas company 40,000, and 
the stock of the company ($35,000) having been eaten up, 
there was no way-for it to continue business. ‘The failure 
of this company while not unexpected by some who remem- 
ber the Chequasset fiasco, affects many local firms which 
relied upon the officers of this firm and accordingly extended 
their credit. The latest advices of the status of the Tunis 
Lumber Company’s involved interests were given in the 
I,UMBERMAN of November 16. There are no preferred cred- 
itors of the Pocahontas Lumber Company and all will share 
alike. It is, however, expected that nothing will be left for 
the stockholders. 

[It will be remembered that the first advices regarding 
the Chequasset scheme included the Pocahontas Lumber 
Company with the other companies which were alleged 
to be under Mr. Corkran’s control; which, however, the 
officers of that company strenuously denied, stating that 
Mr. Corkran’s interest had been purchased in that com- 
pany. It now appears, however, that the Chequasset 
Lumber Company is largely indebted to the Pocahontas 
Lumber Company, allegedly for lumber furnished to the 
Chequasset Lumber Company. It is also stated, how- 
ever, that notes of the Pocahontas Lumber Company ap- 
pear in the paper of the Chequasset Lumber Company 
for nearly or quite an equal amount.—Eprror. | 

Bankruptcy Proceedings in Pittsburg. 

PITTSBURG, Pa., Nov. 15.—A petition was filed in the 
United States court today against the Daniels & Collin Com- 
pany, of the Park building. ‘The creditors who filed the 
petition are Frank Murray, of Chicago; the Union National 
Bank & ‘Trust Company, of Marshall, Mich., and the Ex- 
change National bank, of Philadelphia. The petition al- 
leges that the defendant, while insolvent, transferred cer- 
tain property, comprising notes and accounts to the amount 
of $7,000, to the National City bank, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
with the intention to prefer such creditor, 

It is also alleged that on or about August 26, 1901, the 
defendant permitted certain creditors to make attachments 
on property in West Virginia, which had been sold and 
finally disposed of and the proceeds disbursed. Some time 
ago, as duly reported in the LUMBERMAN, a bill in equity 
was filed in the United States circuit court against the com- 
pany and a receiver appointed. The company filed an 
answer to the petition in bankruptcy, admitting the facts. 
Application was made for the appointment of another re- 
ceiver. The court was then asked what was to become of 
the receiver appointed by the circuit court. It was sug- 
gested by counsel that the same receiver be appointed. No 
order was made. 

Latest News Regarding the Reorganization Plan. 

(Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,) 

New York City, Nov. 21.—It is somewhat difficult 
to get exact information regarding the status of the 
Chequasset reorganization scheme. George Whitfield 
Betts, jr., of the creditors’ committee, on being ques- 
tioned said today: 

We had last week the assent of 50 percent of the credit- 
ors to the new Crequasset company and there are more in 
this week. The new Chequasset company is assured, as 
the trust company is only waiting now to close up assets 
and end complications. I cannot give the names of the as- 
senting creditors, as these have asked us not to do so. 


The general impression, however, is that over 50 per- 
cent of the creditors of the combined companies have 
not signed and that on the contrary many of them ob- 
ject strongly to the reorganization plan. Of those who 
have signed practically none are among the creditor 
lumber concerns. The banks are about the only ones 
that have fallen in with the plan of the committee, and 
the New York city banks do not look with especial 
favor upon their work, thinking they might have done 
more to straighten matters out than they did. Things 
are still in very much of a muddle and there is much 
criticism at the pushing of the reorganization plan be- 
fore any definite information can be obtainable as to 
the status of affairs. 

OP PPP PPD LP LD PDIP 
IN THE KEYSTONE STATE. 

PitrspurG, Pa., Nov. 20.—David W. Kartinsey, a lum- 
berman of Susquehanna township, Cambria county, Penn- 
sylvania, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. He owes 
$2,464 and has no assets. 

In the bankruptcy case of George E. Hardie, formerly 
in the lumber business in this city, Referee W. R. Blair 
has filed an opinion deciding against the claim of A. W. 
Holthouse. Certain lumber in Mr. Hardie’s stock was 
claimed by Mr. Holthouse and the referee says the testi- 
mony is very conflicting and the corroborative testimony 
vague and uncertain. 


PBA LLL II 


THE M’COMB-BREWER CASE. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass., Nov. 16.—The case of John R. Me- 
Comb against the C. R. Brewer Lumber Company, of 
Great Barrington, Mass., was brought to a close on 
November 13, by the jury awarding the plaintiff $137.65 
on account of salary and $1 damages. Immediately on 
the receipt of the verdict notice was served by the 
plaintiff’s attorney that a motion would be made to have 
it set aside and a new trial granted, on the ground that 
the verdict for damages was insufficient, inconsistent 
and against the evidence and law. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 


Winter Demand Promising—A Lumbermen’s Oil Gusher Expected— Georgia Saw Mill Men in 
Convention— Utilizing Georgia Cut-over Timber Lands—The Growth of the 
Ship Building Demand — Southern Sentiment on Pro- 
posed Reciprocity Plans. 
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THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20.—Those who deal in building 
material report as a unit that the volume of business 
is all that they could ask and that the tremendous 
amount of building being done throughout the country 
gives grounds for the belief that winter trading will be 
very unusual in volume. Every phase of the situation 
shows that this can be expected as, even at this late 
date, mills are getting further behind with their deliv- 
eries every day and the stock accumulating would be 
almost entirely wiped out were the shipping facilities 
better. One change in the situation that is of more 
than passing interest is that the demand for building 
material from trunk line points has grown much better 
during the past few weeks. The whole eastern country 
is ordering more stock than for several months, indi- 
cating that there will be a greater amount of building 
in that territory than was anticipated. Even in the 
near east the demand is better than it has been and 
the call for heavy special building stock is heavy, and 
only very bad weather can in any way slow it down. 
In factory lumbers the hardwood people report very 
active consumption, but that this is not reflected back 
upon the demand. The invoicing season is approaching 
and this invariably means that sales will be light, as 
consumers prefer to have light stocks of their raw 
material at that time. 

Receipts of this market during the past week aggre- 
gated 24,652,000 feet, while shipments were 14,568,000 
feet, showing a much smaller movement than the actual 
business being transacted would call for and that the 
statistical showing for November will fall far below 


Charles Wollflin, of Evansville, Ind., visited among 
local hardwood people yesterday. 

George R. Hogg, of the Hogg-Perkins Lumber Com- 
pany, states that his yellow pine business is excellent, 
especially in special bill stock, orders for which have 
been very plentiful of late and for large quantities. He 
expects to make an early trip through the southern 
country, probably leaving this week. 

D. G. Saunders, of Kansas City, Mo., was in the city 
during the early part of the week. 

The Louis Werner Saw Mill Company reports the sale 
cf seventy-five cars of bridge material to the Iowa 
Central railway. Mr. Pierce states that there is an 
abundance of railroad business as well as of other 
classes of special orders, 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 19.—The fine weather con- 
tinues and is stimulating the country trade at a time 
when generally the demand is over for the season. 
Northern Missouri and Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa are 
still having a nice demand, as well as the southern por- 
tion of the Kansas City territory, where business usually 
is expected to be more or less active until Christmas. 
Wholesalers here report a nice volume of business from 
the country and, with the exception of the new country 
in Oklahoma and Indian Territory, where trade is 
abnormal and there is a heavy demand, the trade is 
pretty evenly scattered over the entire western territory 
supplied in whole or in part by Kansas City concerns. 
Retail fall trade is holding out well; after the excep- 
tionally hot summer the majority of the retailers formed 
that of any other month this year. The car shortage the opinion that it would be followed by an early and 
in the southern country has not eased up in any par- severe winter, shutting off the fall trade at an early 
ticular since last report and there is no section of that late. The prevailing indications are that we will have 
territory that is entirely exempt from difficulties of 4 very short winter season and that there will be sev- 
this character. Some promises have been made but it is eral weeks of mild weather before the end of fall busi- 
altogether probable that there will be a shortage during Ness. 
all the rest of the year. River receipts also being un- The wholesale markets show rather unusual conditions 
usually light for the season, the receipts of hardwoods 4nd range from very firm to very weak. White pine and 
are lower in proportion than those of yellow pine. ¢ypress lead the list in firmness and there are numerous 
River operators have the prospect of being caught on a items of white pine that the dealers would be willing to 
number of contracts which called for delivery this year. Pay considerably more than the printed quotations to 
Those along the railroads are no longer promising deliv- Obtain if they could only find the mill that had the 
ery on orders they accept as they yet see no light ahead stock. Yellow pine is firm enough to be satisfactory, and 
of them. while shading is done in some quarters the market is not 

In the downtown St. Louis district any number of only firmer than was expected for this time of year but, 
office buildings, wholesale houses and warehouses are S0mMe Say, 18 firmer than it was a week or two ago. Red 
going up, while the residence districts are improving ¢edar shingles in transit are firm, but orders for mill 
rapidly; and no part of this can be attributed to the shipment are few and the price has weakened somewhat 
fact that St, Louis is the World’s Fair city, for there Of late. Hardwoods of upper grades are in a badly 
is yet no construction work being done on the grounds. demoralized condition and there is a strong determina- 
St. Louis has awakened to the fact that a decided under- ‘tion to get orders at the expense of prices. The demand 
built condition exists and a healthy effort is being made for railroad stock is very active, as it has been for 
to recover from this. Work will,soon be started on the M™onths, with indications that the demand next year 
World’s Fair buildings, as the working plans of several will be still better. A prominent hardwood man here 
of them were received this week. Next year will wit- predicts a big advance in the price of uppers next year, 
ness great activity in all the section of the city con- basing his predictions on the fact that the heavy rail- 
tiguous to the site, as many plans of hotels and such road demand will cause the manufacturers to devote 
buildings are beginning to be offered to architects. It their attention largely to getting out railroad stock and 
is a healthy condition and the present calls for lumber ©#USing a heavy shortage of upper grade lumber. 
keep the retail stocks down to a much lower basis than A big fire in Newton, Kan., on Saturday last destroyed 
they should be. It is impossible for retailers to get in Several business houses and the yard of the Newton 
southern pine as rapidly as it is needed and the practice Lumber Company. Kewkirk, Okla., also reports a big 
of the past few years of making delivery from the car fire which wiped out several buildings, and one of the 
to the job without yarding has gotten all of them in yards escaped the conflagration by only a narrow 
the habit of carrying smaller stocks than during former '™4?g!n. 
years. D; G. Saunders left here Friday last for the south. 

Yellow pine people report the same strength to the He will stop at a number of points, including Beaumont. 
situation that obtained last week, with the addition of fe expects that a gusher on the land of the Lumber- 
more business and more difficulty in securing cars, ™en’s Oil Company will be brought in about the end 
From both the east and the west orders are plentiful of this week and wants to be on hand when it shall begin 
and reports from traveling men show retail stocks all 


to gush. 
over the country rather light for the season. The list of Elmer Goodlander, of Goodlander & Robinson, hard- 
November 1 is easily maintained and everyone in this 00d people of Memphis, Tenn., is here today visiting 
market regards the price situation as strong. The car 8 friends in the lumber business and looking after 
shortage is about the only cause for complaint and that orders. Mr. Goodlander reports the demand for good 
is heard everywhere. stuff light and prices week. 

Among the hardwood people there is the old story of Luther Creason, secretary of the Saunders-Turner 
lighter business than was expected for this season, but Umber Company, left here on Monday for a week’s 
the business of November will equal that of October, ‘ip to Arkansas and Louisiana, where the company has 
This does not mean as much as it should, however, as lls. hs ’ 
the gains in business made last month had no effect in . J. E. Evans, of Emporia, Kan., and W. I. Miller, of 
advancing prices. Cottonwood and gum are improving Topeka, Kan., were in the city this week on business. 
but these are the only two woods that have undergone hey report a satisfactory demand in their respective 
appreciable change since last report. It is a peculiar towns, P 
situation that prevails and one which is hard either to James Costello, of Liberty, Mo., was in town one day 
understand or describe. last week. He said that his trade was holding out well 

J. C. McLachlin, of the Big Four Lumber Company, and that the fall season had developed more business 
reports that there is an abundance of business being ‘!#n he had anticipated. 
offered in the eastern country—more than last week— tna cial ale 
eat ~ an a mgp ingneents. te obtain shipments SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 

rom the mills. He also thinks that the prospects for Beaumont, Tex., Nov. 16.—Business from Texas deal- 
PM. Rice + oo Belt Lumber Compan the — rong te conmiewrably within the last ten days; 
TF reiryng daw oa age gh merely mgs me - 1e volume of eral received is quite satisfactory and 
the week. : Yee elk whaee Seeuate wah aommne ae ake eee oe 

Harry Swartz, of the Swartz Lumber ie heen teal ee aa one Mle 
for 7 Bata and Louisiana last night Reged Pro : 606 Sis —— the ate rea ce thi oe 
trip among the yellow pine mills. He reports a ead the ‘wr ie ata opert pape iy Bo ia oatalens 
—" of trade and thinks things are on a very firm through next month. Prices remain at about the same 

sis. basis, namely, $14.50 for piece stuff, $18.50 to $19 for 





1x12 boards, $20 to $21 for 4-inch A flooring ang 
$21 for 6-inch finish, all on a common point delivery, 

Mill stocks are not increasing. It was thought Octo. 
ber might show an increase on account of the slightly 
dull conditions prevalent during that month, but such 
did not turn out to be the case. It is true there was 
not enough reduction to call attention to, but so long as 
the mills can continue to keep mill stocks to the pres. 
ent figures there need be little apprehension of a price 
less than $14 basis in Texas. Some items continue to 
be short, such as 2x4-20, 1x12 in long lengths, and A 
and B flooring and ceiling and some items of finishing 
lumber. 

The timber business continues to be exceedingly brisk, 
There is a good demand for every item on the timber 
list. Heart ties are probably in stronger call, with 
stringers a close second. Naturally most of the saw 
business is railroad requirements, but there is a good 
call for commercial construction timber. The Chicago 
market continues an active buyer of railroad stock, 
Mexico has recently placed some good business in this 
line with Texas mills. 

Western markets are rather dull. The difficulty is 
the inability of buyers and sellers to agree on prices, 
There seems to be a fair consumption of lumber, but 
buyers claim to be able to secure more attractive prices 
from sources other than Texas mills. 

A number of the prominent manufacturers and lum- 
bermen went to Houston last Monday to attend the 
banquet tendered John H. Kirby by the citizens of 
Houston. 

The Southwestern Freight Committee has announced 
the following changes affecting lumber rates: 


Rate of 22% cents on lumber from Texas mills to Rio 
Grande crossings when destined to points in Mexico, except 
where lower rates are effective. 

Rate of 18 cents per hundred pounds on lumber from 
Texas and Louisiana mills on lumber to Rio Grande mills 
to Rio Grande crossings when destined to points on the 
Mexican International railway west of Torreon, effective 
November 18. 





MEETING OF THE GEORGIA SAW MILL ASSO. 
CIATION. 

Savannau, Ga., Nov. 15.—The regular meeting of 
the Georgia Saw Mill Association, held in this city 
at the De Soto hotel on Monday last, transacted the 
business of the association proper in one session. The 
character of the attendance was notable in that it em- 
braced as possibly never before in the association’s his- 
tory so large a number of the representative lumbermen 
of Georgia, with some of the same character from other 
territory affiliated with the organization. 

President H. H. Tift presided and called the meeting 
to order at 10 a. m. Special consideration was given 
to state legislation affecting lumber interests, in view 
of the fact that the Georgia general assembly was then 
in session. With certain modifications of the bill now 
pending before the legislature to require railroads to 
equip flat cars with appliances suitable for the shipment 
of lumber and timber, that measure was approved, and 
was referred to the joint railroad and legislative com- 
mittee, C. P. Brown and B. B. Neal being added to the 
committee on legislation. Emphatic disapproval was 
expressed of the pending bill designed to compel the 
incorporation of all railroads, its provisions being re- 
garded as especially inimical to lumber interests as, 
for instance, that preventing the building of new train 
roads without special approval; its general effects were 
stigmatized as such as might virtually put the lumber- 
men of the state out of business. The expressed antag- 
onism to the bill was of such character as may be 
largely influential in preventing its passage. 

The 30,000-pound minimum to the car question was 
the subject of considerable discussion. It will be re 
called that under this ruling of the railroads rough 
lumber for lap shipment costs for transportation more 
than dressed lumber shipped in box cars dnd protected 
from the weather. This question was referred to the 
legislative committee, which was given full power to 
endeavor to effect a more equitable arrangement with 
the railroads. 

The sentiment of the meeting was outspoken and 
unmistakable in the matter of the proposed national 
measures of reciprocity. Particularly was it regarded 
as inconsistent that the tariff on lumber should be re 
moved and lumbermen be compelled to pay a protective 
duty on all articles and appliances in the manufacture 
of lumber. The disturbance of present protective con 
ditions was regarded as unwise, unfair and _ unjust. 
Delegates were appointed to the reciprocity conference 
to be held in Washington, D. C., November 19 and 20, 
these delegates to act in accord with representatives 
of other lumber associations in opposing the removal 
of the duty on lumber imported from Canada. The 
gentlemen chosen were H. H. Tift, W. S. Oscamp and 
W. B. Stillwell. 

A healthy status was shown in the report of the 2880 
ciation’s general conditions, especially in the mainte- 
nance of price lists. The list was found to be exceed 
in many instances and the stability of list prices waS 
evidenced in recorded instances of members of the ass0 
ciation offering to turn over to other mills orders at 
these prices. 

The date of the next meeting of the association was 
set for December 10, at Tifton, Ga. 

In the afternoon the Material Men’s Association of 
Georgia was organized. The form of the charter for 
this organization was drawn up. The object is to pro 
vide against the abuses of the trade now being too gel 
erally practiced. The officers selected were William B: 
Stillwell, Savannah, president; M. A. Smith, Atlanta, 
vice president; F. J. Cooledge, Atlanta, treasurer, 
W. L. Giguilliatt, Savannah, secretary and 
counsel. 
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Among those present at the meeting were W. B. Still- 
well, Savannah; H. B. Woodward, Atlanta; F. J. Cool- 
edge, Atlanta; Mr. King, Atlanta; B. B. Neal, Savan- 
nah; JT. J. Denkins, Savannah; John G. Butler, jr., 
savannah; T. J. O’Brien, Savannah; Mr. Palmer, P. J. 
Kurnan and W. L. Giguilliatt, Savannah. 

The day closed with an informal banquet at the De 
Soto, participated in by attendants at both meetings 
and by the Hoo-Hoo, who were in Savannah to partici- 
pate in the concatenation reported elsewhere. 

The attendance included the following: 

H. H. Tift, Tifton. 

Dp. M. Pearson, Fitzgerald Lumber Company, Fitzgerald. 

William B. Stillwell, Southern Pine Company of Georgia, 
Savannah. 

G. W. Guess, Wadley Lumber Company, Ambrose. 

John E. Wadley, Wadley Lumber Company, Ambrose. 
If. W. Garbutt, Garbutt Lumber Company. Wright. 

J. H. Perkins, Perkins Lumber Company, Hogan. 

W. L. Perkins, Perkins Lumber Company, Hogan. 

c. P. Brown, Union Lumber Company, Moultrie, 

A. B. Hollingsworth, Phillips & Hollingsworth, Ruby. 

H. B. Erminger, Central Georgia Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, Macon. 

J. L. Ensign, Ensign-Oscamp Company, Worth. 

J. L. Eppinger, Eppinger & Russell Company, New York, 

y 


BY. 7 

Pp. D. Phillips, Ramsey & Phillips, Fender. 

E. G. Harris, Dooly Lumber Company, Big Wheel. 

J. KE. Rountree, J. E, Rountree & Co., Rountree. 

J. R. Wilson, Indianapolis, Ind. 

M. McMillan, McMillan & Co., MeVille. 

J. 8. Bailey, J. S. Bailey & Co., McDonald. 

R. M. Garbutt, Garbutt & Donavan, Lyons. 

J. B. Sloan, Alford & Sloan, Willingham. 

J. W. Evans, J. 8S. Betts & Co., Ashburn. 

L. C. Boyd, Henderson-Boyd Lumber Co., Richburg, Ala. 

W. 0. Donavan, Garbutt & Donavan, Lyons. 

F. M. Hawkins, Satilla Manufacturing Company, Way- 
cross. 

il. G. Williams, H. G. Williams & Co., Offerman. 

G, B. Johnson, Pulaski. 

Bh. C. Pierce, Pulaski. 

kK. F. Henson, Kk. P. Burton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fr. E. Waymer, Tifton, 

J. L. Owens, Manassas. 





SOUTHEAST COAST TRADE. 

BRUNSWICK, GA., Nov. 18.—Several prominent capi- 
talists and stock raisers have been investigating the 
timber lands in this section for some time with a view 
to development of the timber and to stock raising. The 
recent successful raising of cassava as a stock food has 
turned much capital this way. Missouri and Michigan 
capitalists have bought 2,000 acres of farm land and a 
large amount of timber land. The Empire Lumber & 
Development Company, recently reported as organized 
here, will raise stock and at the same time market its 
available timber. It is reported that several saw plants 
will purchase live stock and go extensively into the 
stock raising industry. This will be a large factor in 
solving the problem of combating the waste that has 
been going on for a quarter of a century in this timber 
district. In connection with this development, the Lip- 
ton syndicate has secured options on over 100,000 acres 
of farm and timber lands which it will develop in this 
manner. When it is considered that the timber section 
of Georgia embraces an area as large as Maryland and 
Delaware and has only one-sixth of their population 
the importance of the recently begun development. will 
be hetter appreciated. The main wealth up to this time 
has been in this area’s wonderful growth of timber, 

The movement in all classes of lumber for the past 
week has been very heavy. The largest fleet of vessels 
that has been in pert for some time is now loading at 
the wharves. All branches of the lumber industry 
report a steadiness in the market. Prices are strong, 
with prospects of early advances. 

The firm’ of North Carolina manufacturers of sash, 
doors and blinds reported as contemplating removing to 
Brunswick has decided to come here and erect a large 
plant. It is thought the firm will begin by January 1 
or very soon thereafter. 

The board of trade is hard at work upon the im- 
provement of navigation on the Altamoha, Ocmulgee 
and Oconee rivers. It has passed strong resolutions 
and is sending them to commercial bodies along the 
rivers to be indorsed, and they will be presented by 
congressional representatives to the river and harbor 
committee at Washington. 





GEORGIA PINE FOR SHIPBUILDING. 

Brunswick, Ga., Nov. 16.—The shipment of ship 
building stocks through this port has grown so in 
Volume as {o attract considerable public interest. In 
discussing this matter a day or two ago a prominent 
Georgia lumberman said: 

The demand for Georgia pine for ship building purposes 
at the plants in the New England states has been on the in- 
crease for several years. This timber has won its way by 
sheer force of the perfect success of its use in ship building. 
There has practically been a demand for it for a century, 
but the forests of other localities have been the sources of 
hPply for that particular market ; but now the tide has set 
rom the south and Georgia pine is the dominating tim- 


, Much of the recent inquiry and demand for Georgia pine 
have arisen because of the recent movement in the south to 
get the New England ship builder to locate further south, 
— he can turn out his product in touch of the timber 
widel and the iron mines. The little booklet issued and 
sg 7 circulated by the Brunswick board of trade last win- 
ped ees the lavish benefits that nature has bestowed 
i xh his section, with its centralization of the finest stand- 
og mber so well suited to ship building and its nearness 
and ne iron mines of northern Alabama, northern Georgia 
ovdlewl Tennessee and the steel manufacturers of Birming- 
feta has been a factor in this direction. The showing indi- 
amare” timber for timber, bolt for bolt, the south could 
or ppkare a vessel at 20 percent saving against New Eng- 
Sot mmc nd while it is true that the ship building plants have 

; med, they have not been slow in reaching out to get 
peda timber material of Georgia for their New England 


ingec™Pect to see the demand for ship building stocks dom- 
moveme take preference over all classes of orders. The 
ment has but fairly begun, and when it shall get under 





full speed the ship yards will begin to move to the south to 
save freight and be in position to supply the demand that 
southern ports and exporters will be making for new tonnage. 
And I tell you that day is not a decade away. 

This possibly explains in a large degree the demand 
for southern pine in the ship building yards. In many 
cases mills are laying aside all other orders to give 
attention to the inquiries for ship stock, and owners 
of specially fine “sticks” now standing are rejoicing. 





GEORGIA COAST NOTES. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Nov. 18.—The exports of lumber 
from this port during the week were good, the total 
being 5,254,366 feet, of which 1,231,821 feet went by 
steam and 4,022,545 by sail. By steam 646,736 feet 
went to New York, 272,043 to Philadelphia and 313,052 
to Baltimore. By sail 408,195 feet went to Walterboro, 
Me., 888,531 to Philadelphia, 971,055 to New York, 
420,000 to Baltimore, 436,606 to Fall River, 424,389 to 
New Haven and 473,769 to Bridgeport, Conn. 

C. W. Howard, local agent of the Northwest Steam- 
ship Company. the new line between New York, Fer- 
nandina and Savannah, has established an office here. 
The first steamer, the Northtown, will arrive from 
Fernandina Thursday with 600,000 feet and will load 
900,000 feet additional here. The Northwest will fol- 
low a few days later with the same size cargo. There 
will be sailings every twelve days. Until a month or 
more the company will not solicit general freight, as 
its engagements are for carrying lumber during this 
time. Later it is expected to carry considerable bulk 
cargo, such as cotton, naval stores and other products. 
The cargoes down will be coal and cement. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

Mosite, ALA., Nov. 17.—The total exports for the 
week amounted to 5,262,882 feet of lumber, 3,671,559 
feet of sawn timber, 15,504 cubic feet of hewn and 
9,850 pickets, divided as follows: 

Pascagoula, Miss., 2,585,000 feet of lumber and 9,850 
Pitobile, 1,012,887 feet of lumber, 3,671,559 feet of sawn 
timber and 15,564 cubie feet of hewn. 

Pensacola, Fla., 1,665,005 feet of lumber. 

The sawn timber market is firm at 15 cents, with an 
upward tendency. A meeting of sawn timber manu- 
facturers is called for Brewtown, Ala., November 20. 
The object of the meeting is to learn the average re- 
quirements of the foreign markets, the average cut of 
the mills and to prorate the cut, if possible prevent over- 
production and make and maintain a price. The labor 
question will also be discussed. 

At Mobile the market is bare of stocks and speculative 
feature is apparent. Sixteen cents is asked for spot 
timber, while the exporter is content to await develop- 
ments. abroad. 

All of the mills are running full time when logs are 
at hand. The price of logs is from $7 to $!. according 
to quality, the latter figure being paid for t ber logs. 
The scarcity of sawn timber is attributed to the urgent 
demand from the interior. Prices for car sills and 
bridge timbers are quite equal to those for sawn timber 
at 15 cents basis. Those in authority are predicting 
17-cent timber for January, but all depends on the turn 
of foreign markets. 

The interior trade is absorbing the kiln dried saps of 
the gulf, the foreign demand for this material being 
dead. 

S. S. Bullis, formerly general manager of the Gulf & 
Ship Island railroad, is negotiating for the purchase of 
the Moss Point & Pascagoula railroad. This road runs 
from Pascagoula to Moss Point, Miss., via Seranton. 
If the road shall be bought it will be extended up 
through the state to Laurel, Miss. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

Norrotk, VA., Nov. 16.—The exceedingly active mar- 
ket which prevailed in Norfolk and vicinity a week ago 
still remains unchanged, but the car service is even 
more unsatisfactory and any immediate reaction seems 
hopeless, so that many orders at remunerative figures 
are being turned down when specified for 1901 delivery. 
Relief is wanted and wanted badly, and if the present 
congested condition shall not be assauged there will be a 
shut down of mills. Notwithstanding the scarcity of 
cars the wholesalers and manufacturers in this section 
alike are in better spirits than are usual at this sea- 
son. 

There is no reason why kiln dried pine should not be 
fairly active during the entire winter, but the North 
Carolina Pine Association list figures are no guide for 
selling prices as a rule, which is very much to be re- 
gretted. ° 

Freight rates in water shipments are on the upward 
move and business is quite active. 

A charter has been granted to the Hampton Roads 
Creosoting Company. The capital stock is to be not 
less than $150,000 nor more than $300,000. The prin- 
cipal office is to be in Norfolk county. The officers are 
KE. A. Buell, of Norfolk, president and treasurer, and 
Perey A. Smith, of Berkley, secretary; board of direc- 
tors: George W. Elkins, of Philadelphia; Michael 
Ehret, of Philadelphia; Edmund Christian, of Norfolk 
county; William F. Carter of Norfolk county; E. A. 
Buell, of Norfolk county, and Perey A. Smith, of Berk- 
ley. 

‘Several days ago the dressed lumber mill of Fleet 
& Jackson, at Hertford, N. C., was blown up by a ter- 
rible boiler explosion. Three workmen were seriously 
injured. The mill will resume work after an interval 
of two or three weeks. The firm will continue on un- 
finished work, and will, in a short time, be ready to do 
new business, 


The Elizabeth City Manufacturing Company, of Eliz- 
abeth City, recently added to its plant a new planing 
machine and will be ready for business by the first of 
the year. 

L. F. DeBordenave, of Norfolk, agent for Parmele, 
Flash & King, wholesale lumbermen, has returned from 
a trip to New York on business for his firm. 

A. N. Petts and C. K. Nichols, of Pittsburg, Pa., have 
purchased 20,000 acres of timber lands in Beaufort 
county and, it is rumored, will construct a railroad and 
erect mills for the development of their property. 

A New Jersey company has acquired a large tract of 
timber lands in Mecklenburg and Lunenburg counties 
and will develop it, erecting a band saw mill of 35,000 
feet a day capacity, turning lathes for making columns, 
with daily capacity of 10,000 feet; planing mill and ma- 
chinery for making spokes, chairs, rungs and spindles 
will also be installed and a tramway constructed. 

During the meeting of the South Atlantic Lumber 
Association at Red Springs, N. C., last week resolutions 
were adopted indorsing the policy of American mar- 
kets for American manufacturers and favoring the pres- 
ent tariff on lumber, and the following committee, cor- 
respondingly instructed, was appointed to attend the 
meeting called by the National Association of Manufae- 
turers to discuss the question of reciprocity, to be held 
in Washington, D. C., November 19 and 20: Z. W. 
Whitehead, New Orleans, La.; D. W. Alderman, Arcolu, 
N. C.; W. F. Williams, Red Springs, N. C.; John A. 
Arringdale, Wilmington, N. C.; Ernest Williams, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; with alternates as follows: R. W. Livermore 
and A, B. Pearsall, Red Springs; W. L. Rankin, Mar’s 
Bluff, S. C.; John T. Denny, Rennert, N. C.; J. D. An- 
gier, Cary, N. C. The resolutions touched also the pres- 
ent car shortage ete., and other matters of importance 
were discussed. A good average volume of business was 
reported on hand and in sight and the outlook was de- 
clared to be encouraging. 





WESTERN FLORIDA EXPORT NEWS. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Nov. 18.—Arrivals of last week were 
three sailing vessels of 893 tons register and five steam- 
ers of 7,591 tons register. Four steamers and two sail- 
ing vessels cleared and the cargoes of wood goods were 
as follows: 

Buenos Ayres, 968,000 feet of lumber. 

Italy, 16.573 pieces of oak staves. 

Boston, 544,000 feet of lumber. 

England, 10,000 feet of oak timber and 11,000 pieces of 
oak staves. 

There has been little change in the stock of sawn tim- 
ber held at Ferry Pass, shipments and arrivals being 
practically on a par. The drouth continues in the in- 
terior and arrivals of timber and logs are of little vol- 
ume. 

The Bagdad Sash Factory Company will rebuild im- 
mediately its factory lately destroyed by fire, and a 
gang of workmen is now clearing away the debris to 
that end. 

Miss Julie Sullivan, daughter of M. H. Sullivan, of the 
Alger-Sullivan Company, was married on last Tuesday 
evening to Dr. Tierney, of New York. Dr. and Mrs. 
Tierney left for an extended tour of the north and will 
reside in New York eity. 

K. F. Skinner spent several days in the city last week. 

G. G. Stallworth was in the city last Friday on busi- 
ness connected with the resumption of the running of 
his timber mill at Beatrice, Ala. 

Parker Bowling, superintendent of the Hilton-Dodge 
Lumber Company mill at St. Simon’s island, Georgia, 
spent a day in the city last week. Mr. Bowling is taking 
a vacation made necessary by ill health and is spending 
the greater part of it taking in the extreme southern 
mill country. From this point he went to Century, 
Fla., to look over the Alger-Sullivan mill at that place, 
which is nearly completed. 

J. J. MeCaskill, R. E. LU. MeCaskill and F. Q. Tervin 
came in from Freeport. C. L. Wiggins came in from 
Pine Barren. Mr. Wyman, with Wood, Barker & Co., of 
New York and Boston, was in last week. R, H. Bush- 
nell came in from Bagdad. 


~~ 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New Orieans, LA., Nov. 19.—The demand for lumber, 
both yellow pine and cypress, is maintained in a steady 
volume and prices are not changed. The northwest is 
taking large quantities of cypress and Texas has been 
a heavy buyer all the year. 

Mill men are much gratified from being able to give 
more age to the lumber than they have in recent years. 
Air dried stock is wanted everywhere and the large 
mills are now in possession of well grounded stocks. 

Col. R. FH. Downman, the extensive cypress lumberman, 
has returned from a few days’ stay in Texas. 

C. H. McCarthy, secretary and general manager of the 
Ruddock Cypress Company and of the New Orleans 
Cypress Company, has returned from a European trip of 
several months’ duration, accompanied by his wife, and 
has been spending a few days in Chicago. 

The Hon. Frank B. Williams has distinguished himself 
at this time in the political field. 

EF. Durant, jr., of Stillwater, Minn., was here a few 
days ago. He is exulting over the recent finds of iron 
ores in portions of the old Wisconsin timber belt that 
had practically been abandoned. 

Mai. Frederick A. Keen, vice president of the Louis- 
jana Cypress Company, has arrived from a European 
trip of three months, upon which he was accompanied 
by his wife. 

The comment in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wu few 
weeks since upon some peculiar methods of the exploi- 
tation of red gum as paving material in English cities 
has elicited considerable remark in New Orleans. A 
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great deal of the red gum exported for this purpose 
passed through this city and lumbermen who had occa- 
sion to come in contact with it remarked upon the miser- 
able quality of the goods in several instances. Some of 
it was of such character as would not be passed by 
any reputable inspector in his sober mind. 





THE ARKANSAW LUMBER COMPANY. 


The Arkansaw Lumber Company, of Wells, Cherokee 
county, Tex., is a yellow pine milling plant which has 
been conducted during the past two years by H. C. 
Williamson, president; T. C. Skeen, vice president, 
and E. W. Williamson, secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Skeen is also identified in yellow pine as president of 
the T. C. Skeen Lumber Company, of Texarkana, Ark., 
a wholesale lumber company which has been eminently 
successful during the past few years under his man- 
agement. Mr. Skeen purchased an interest in the Ar- 
kansaw Lumber Company at Wells about two years 
ago and has been living at Wells in charge of the man- 
ufacturing department of the company, leaving W. B. 
Switzer in charge of the Texarkana office. 

Early in October of this year Mr. Skeen purchased 
the stock of the Williamson brothers in the Wells plant 
in behalf of the well known Kansas City lumberman, 
David T. Morton, who has been operating a mill at 
Mena, Ark., for the past two years, and Messrs. Morton 
and Skeen are now sole owners of the Wells timber and 
the milling plant. This was a decidedly important 
transaction in Texas yellow pine, as the company has 
secured control of 150,000,000 feet of stumpage and 
will enlarge the manufacturing capacity of the mill to 
double its present output. The Wells plant as for- 
merly conducted made only from 25,000 to 30,000 feet 
a day and will in future make from 50,000 to 60,000 
feet. With the large timber holdings mentioned above 
the new company will have an ample cut for about 
fifteen years. J. H. McVeigh, of Hannibal, Mo., is 
also an associate of the reorganized Arkansaw Lumber 
Company. It is stated that the mill will manufacture 
100 or more cars a month. 

T. ©. Skeen is one of the younger class of Jumber- 
men who has achieved a conspicuous success in the few 
years he has been in the yellow pine business for him- 
self. He was formerly connected with various yellow 
pine manufacturing companies and understands the 
practical work of making lumber. He will have full 
charge of the mechanical department of the Arkansaw 
Lumber Company and live at Wells, thus guaranteeing 
uniform grades and prompt shipments from the mill. 
D. T. Morton, his associate, will remain at Mena, Ark., 
for some time and when he shall have completed the cut 
of his timber in that section will remove the planing 
mill machinery to Wells and devote his time to the 
marketing of the Wells output, either direct from the 
mill or otherwise. Mr. Morton has been in the lumber 
business for about twenty years and enjoys a large cir- 
cle of acquaintances in the retail trade, particularly in 
the transmississippi states. Most of his time has been 
spent in Kansas City during his lumber career and he has 
met with signal success.. 





THE GRANT LUMBER COMPANY. 

The Grant Lumber Company is an incorporated con- 
cern under the laws of Louisiana and is now doing a 
general tram and logging business with the following 
officers: T. H. Garrett, president; A. H. Gates, vice 
president; O. A. Pearson, general manager, and F. F. 
Sheldon, secretary and treasurer. This companv has 
a large holding of yellow pine timber lands in Louis- 
iana which it is now using for the purpose of supply- 
ing logs to eight or ten mills in the vicinity where it 
is located. The timber is the choice Louisiana pine well 
known in the northern market and the company purposes 
later on to erect a mill and manufacture lumber. 

The gentlemen who constitute the company are well 
known to the vellow pine world. Mr. Garrett has been 
for years president of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Com- 
pany, well and favorably known in lumber circles; Mr. 
Gates is president of the Gates Lumber Companv at Wil- 
mar, Ark., and he has been identified with yellow pine 
operations for fifteen or twenty years and needs no fur- 
ther introduction to the readers of this paper; Mr. 
Pearson is the son of the former. proprietor and 
owner of the Pearson Lumber Company, of Thornton, 
Ark., one of the pioneers in Arkansas yellow pine opera- 
tions, and Mr. Sheldon has been associated with Mr. 
Garrett in the T. H. Garrett company, of St. Louis, 
for several years and is a thorough and experienced lum- 
berman. 

Probably in the near future the Grant Lumber Com- 
pany will be in the manufacturing business as such. 





SALE OF CANADIAN TIMBER BERTHS. 
Toronto, Ont., Nov. 16.—At a sale of timber berths 
held in this city today E. B. Eddy, of Ottawa, purchased 
berths Nos. 176 and 182, on the north shore of Lake Su- 
perior, in the Algoma district, paying therefor $303,000. 
The berths cover about seventy-two square miles and ten 
vears ago were estimated to contain 110,000,000 feet of 
timber. Mr. Eddy’s chief opponent was Joseph H. Cul- 
Jen. of Detroit, Mich., who opened the bidding at $250,- 

900, but the berths were finally sold to Mr. Eddy. 





In mentioning the firm of A. B. Baxter & Co., of this 
city, in the issue of November 9, the LUMBERMAN made 
a slight error. At the present time Mr. Baxter has no 
partner, as he operates under the title of A. B. Baxter 
& Co. simply as a convenience, that having been the 
original style of the firm. . 
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THE HARDWOOD LUMBER INDUSTRY. 





Some Details of Quarter-Sawing Oak— Handling. Mahogany Without Foreign Intervention — 
Activity in Tennessee Enterprises—-Prosperity in the Ohio Field. 





QUARTER SAWING OAK. 


The LUMBERMAN has been in receipt recently of sev- 
eral letters regarding methods of quarter sawing oak 
lumber. It published one of these letters in a recent 
number and suggested to its readers that information 
from them as to particular methods would be welcome. 
One reply along that line has been received, which is 
given below. On the supposition, however, that even 
so well worn a subject as quarter sawing may be of 
interest, some diagrams are reproduced showing methods 
adopted and a description is given of some other methods 
not illustrated. 

There are two objects to be gained by quarter sawing. 
One is to present a more durable surface than otherwise 
is to be had and the other is to display some peculiar 
marking or figure in the wood. In oak the last is the 
controlling one. Quarter sawing is cutting as nearly as 
possible directly from the outside toward the heart of 
of the log. Nearly all woods have what are called 
“radial rays,” diverging from the center of the tree 
toward the bark along its length. ‘These are almost 
hornlike plates, especially prominent in oak, and when 
exposed in cutting along them give the characteristic 
figure of quartered oak with a sort of metallic luster. 

There is a use for timber partially quarter sawed, if 
we may use the expression; that is where both the radial 
rays and the rings of annual growth are cut across. This 
gives a fine grained surface without either the flat or 
quarted sawed figure and is useful in many places such 
as in stiles and rails for doors and in furniture frames. 
But the highest prices are paid for the finest figure com- 
bined with width, and so where a mill makes a specialty 
of quarter sawing oak it is the purpose to get as much 
figured stock as possible. 

Given absolutely straight and symmetrical logs, per- 
fect quarter sawing would involve cutting directly 
toward the center each time, thus making the entire 
product wedge shaped. This of course is not practicable, 
and so the custom is to halve and sometimes to quarter 
the log (this giving rise to the term quarter sawed) 
and, placing it in the carriage, make a number of paral- 
lel cuts until the line of cut reaches the log center; then 
turn it about an eighth of the circle, make more cuts 
and so on. The more nearly perfect the quarter sawing 
usually the more waste there is, and so it is the object 
of practical men to arrive. at the best compromise be- 
tween perfect quarter sawing at a considerable expense 
of work and waste of material and ordinary through 
and through sawing, which is the cheapest and most 
economical of material. 

Standard quarter sawing methods, if there are such 
things, produce a waste of 20 to 30 percent in material 
as compared with regular sawing. This is found in the 
feather edged pieces, the beveled edges which have to be 
cut off and in the very narrow strips which are of little 
or no value. Some manufacturers of experience claim 
that in the long run they have had better success by 
plain sawing everything than in attempting to quarter, 
owing to the saving of expense and material. Most 
hardwood men would not agree with this statement, but 
all of experience will agree in the doctrine that only 
large logs of good quality should be quartered. Most of 
them place the minimum at twenty-six inches in diam- 
eter, but others say that if only logs twenty-eight or 
thirty inches in diameter and more were quartered there 
would then be all the stock of this sort that is required 
by the market and what there is would be produced at 
lower cost, command better prices and yield better profits. 

It should be remembered that width is an important 
factor in quarter sawed oak. This together with figure 
determines its value. The unsatisfactory condition of 
the quartered oak market for a year and a half, which is 
only now recovering, was due to trying to quarter every- 
thing. The result was an enormous supply of low grade, 
narrow stock for which no possible use could be found at 
any decent price. 

The accompanying diagrams Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 show 
one of the standard methods of quarter sawing. The log 
is first ripped in half and one half thrown back on the 
deck. Then the other half is placed against the knees 
as Shown in the diagram and the cuts are made until the 
center of the logs is reached. It will be seen that the 
first two or three cuts are of little value and so it would 
simplify the matter by cutting a thick triangular piece 
off so as to leave the face of the cut about four inches 
wide, which would make a flooring strip. The triangular 
piece then could be used for turning or something of 
that sort, or if it had no value time would not have been 
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Fig. 4. 


wasted on it. The first four or five cuts will be narrow 
and practically without figure, but have their uses, 
From there on the figure improves and the last cut is the 
best as well as the widest. Then the stick is turned 
again, bringing it into position shown in figure 2, and so 
on until it is all reduced to lumber. Then the same 
process is gone through with the half log that was put 
back on the deck. 

Another method which produces precisely the same re- 
sults as to figure is shown in the next engraving, figure 
5. The log is quartered and each quarter sawed sepa- 








Fig. 5. 


rately as indicated in the engraving in figure 6. This 
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Fig. 6. 
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requires, however, a second setting of the piece. 

igures 7, 8 and 9 show a favorite method of quarter 
sawing. Figure 7 gives the main division of the log 
with the way that section D is finally worked up. One 
advantage of this method is that there is more square 
edged stock in it than by the other method and that the 
heart is well boxed in a timber. Figure 10 illustrates ® 
method of quarter sawing such woods as yellow pine 


- which are not required to show the figure. The process, 


as will be seen, is the most simple of all. Slabs are 
taken off the four sides, then a cant is removed but cut 
ting to within two or three inches of the heart. This 
cant is thrown back on the deck. Then the mill goes 0” 
sawing right through the heart, taking off four to 
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Fig. 10. 


boards, as the case may be, which are run through the 
edger and have the heart cut out. This leaves two cants 
of the same thickness. The one on the deck is put back 
on top of the one.on the carriage and both are cut up 
together. Practically all of the stock thus made, except 
the boards taken off in slabbing, is edged grained, and 
if oak about half of it would show a fair figure. 

A rather unique method of quarter sawing and. yet 
similar to one given above is described in the following 
communication: 

GLEN Easton, W. Va., Nov. 8.—Editor AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN: In your issue of September 21 you invite your 
readers to give their own methods of quarter sawing, so at 
the risk of being tiresome I will endeavor to | you mine 

My object in changing from the old style of quarter saw- 
ing was to get rid of two things—the edging of so much 
lumber and the necessity of a duplex dog. ow well we 
succeeded you may a £ 

After first taking off very light slabs we cut through to 
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the side of the heart as In figure 1. This cut should not be 
More than 2 or 8 inches from the heart. B is then laid to 
One-side and A is cut as in figure 2. D 1s put to one side 
to C is cut as { Sgare 8. F is usually m thick —- 

make three 1%- neh boards. H is then treated as in 








figure 4. G is then sawed as in figure 5, after which it Is 
ripped up as in figure 6, leaving bevel edge on. B is then 
cut as In figure 7, K laid to one side and J cut as in figure 
8, after which L is treated as in figures § and 6. F, with 
the heart on, is then put on mill on flat side with heart 
side out and 38-inch rails taken off until all heart is out, 
after which it is ripped as in figure 9. The handling of 
remaining pieces is indicated by diagrams already shown. 
Logs of different grain, crooked etc. require at times dif. 
ferent handling of pieces which can be determined by the 
operator after only seeing the effect of each cut. 

This is our method after experimenting for years, and 
we believe it is the best we have ever seen. It wastes but 
little, the heart is all saved, little edging is necessary and 
any ordinary dog is sufficient. Our customers claim that, 
size of timber considered, we send them the best average 
widths and best figured oak they get. We attribute this 
largely to our style of cutting it. MANAGER. 


This method also, like the one before referred to, in- 
volves an amount of handling which would be objected to 
by the ordinary manufacturer or sawyer, but our corre- 
spondent’s explanation of it may prove convincing. 





MAHOGANY HANDLED DIRECT. 


The close connection between the saw mill and the 
standing timber in ordinary lumber operations is well 
understood; but it may not generally be known that 
there is one manufacturing plant in the United States, 
sawing 100,000 feet of lumber weekly, which brings its 
timber a distance of a thousand miles or more. 

It need hardly be said that this mill operates in 
mahogany and is that of the Cuban-Central American 
Mahogany Company, and is located at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The mill of this new company is now in full operation 
and will continue actively from this time. The ex- 
clusive selling agent for the Cuban-Central American 
Mahogany people is Thomas McDougal, with main of- 
fice in Cincinnati and branch offices in New York and 
Chicago. Mr. McDougal is thoroughly acquainted with 
the mahogany business, having formerly been connected 
with the E. D. Albro Company, of Cincinnati, as sales- 
man and as secretary of the company. There are of 
course many details connected with the distribution of 
100,000 feet of mahogany each week, but Mr. McDougal 
states that he will always have time to answer in- 
quiries as well as to take orders; even though the 
inquiries may not come from those who wish immedi- 
ately to buy, he desires to be called upon at any time 
for any desired information upon the subject of ma- 
hogany. Much of the mahogany that has been used 
in the United States has first gone to England and been 
bought there by representatives of the American mar- 
ket, and this is the largest enterprise hitherto projected 
which is based entirely upon a more direct distribution 
of this wood. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 20.—Water is still low in 
the Cumberland and little lumber or logs are coming 
to market by this source. The railroads are bringing in 
some. No change is noted in the movement or prices. 
There is no weakness anywhere along the line save in 
quartered oak and this holds good only for a few deal- 
ers. It will probably be Christmas before there will be 
good boating water; then the big rafts of logs will be- 
gin to float down the Cumberland and lumbermen will 
sit up of nights. 

J. W. Busby, manager of a shingle machine at Big 
Sandy, tells an interesting story of a “jumbo” poplar 
tree he bought in the sixth district of Benton county a 
few days ago. The tree cost him $40 and when cut up 
and sawed made 65,000 shingles. It was hollow at the 
top and had as “by-product” 100 pounds of honey, six 
raccoons and twelve squirrels inside of it. 

The resignation of Nat Baxter as president of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company and his ac- 
ceptance of the presidency of the Cumberland Coal & 
Coke Company are of interest to lumbermen since Mr. 
Baxter, his brother, Jere Baxter, president of the Ten- 
nessee Central railway, and associates declare it their 
policy to open up the timber resources of the Cumber- 
land plateau in a manner hitherto not attempted. They 
say they have plenty of capital. The Messrs. Neidring- 
haus, of St. Louis, are interested with them. 

The Griffith Lumber Company, at Crossville, is pre- 
paring to build a tramway from its four mills at Pea- 
vine to Dorton, the nearest railroad station, a distance 
of about twelve miles. The company is forced to do this 
on account of the large amount of lumber being cut. 
Other saw mills in the county, about fifteen in all, are 
shipping much lumber. The cross tie and stave business 
is reported good at Crossville and vicinity and farmers 
are getting good prices for timber. ; 

Speaking of the car shortage, Hamilton Love, of 
Love, Boyd & Co., said the other day: 

I don’t believe there was ever a time in the history of the 
lumber industry in Nashville when the scarcity of empty 
cars was felt with such telling effect-as at present. Ship- 
ping has fallen off 100 percent in the past three weeks on 
account of the car famine. Love, Boyd & Co. are behind 
in their orders*about 125 cars and if present conditions do 
not improve some of the orders will go by default and be 
canceled, as they will not be shipped in time. 

The timber interests of Cheatham county are assum- 
ing a state of magnitude never before experienced in 
the history of the county. The cross tie business has 
been operated in the county for about three years and 
thousands of cross ties have been shipped out by the 
various tie companies. Recently this part of the tim- 
ber business has revived. There are three large com- 
panies now in the field buying timber for the manufac- 
ture of ties, and buying the ties as well, the Holcomb- 
Lobb Company, of Chicago, represented by Capt. 8S. 8. 
Denny; the T. J. Moss Tie Company, represented by 
J. W. Hoskins, and the Aaron Lord Tie Company, of St. 
Louis, represented by Mr. Wilson. Large quantities of 
cross ties are on the banks of the Cumberland waiting 
a rise in the river for shipment. 


Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien, of Nashville, have a 
large saw mill plant in the fifth district of the county 
and are making large quantities of fine lumber, oak and 
poplar. They employ a large number of men in cutting 
and hauling the timber and lumber. J. H. Burkholder, 
of Ashland City, Cheatham county, has recently pur- 
chased timber lands in the second district of the county 
and has removed his two saw mills there for active 
operations. William Parkes is running a large stave 
mill in the second district of the county and is buying 
timber for the manufacture of staves. State Senator 
R. H. Fryer has been in Ashland City for the purpose 
of buying stave timber and Judge B. D. Bell, of Galla- 
tion, and L. J. Pardue, of Nashville, have been at Ash- 
land City recently looking after their timber lands in 
the county. 

The foundations have been completed for a large 
veneering mill at Johnson City, Tenn. The style of 
the concern is the Johnson City Veneering Mills. Boil- 
ers and other machinery are being set and the build- 
ings will be erected at once. The plant will cover three 
acres, 

Ferguson, Smith & Pratt, of Algood, will erect a 
large stave mill at that place at once. Heretofore all 
stave timber from this point has been shipped to Broth- 
erton and Crossville. 

Messrs. Benedict, of Nashville, and Beatty, of Fentress 
county, are in Kentucky making arrangements for log- 
ging work for the winter. There is said to be a fine lot 
of poplar timber in the region where they are, near the 
Kentucky and Tennessee line, in reach of a logging 
stream. 

A. L. York, of Fentress county, is hauling some fine 
poplar logs to the river at Boatland, a distance of about 
ten miles. The timber is valuabie and will finally be 
rafted to Nashville. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 19.—Trade is getting better 
and many large orders are being received. The log 
crop will be short next year, according to the opinion 
of the best informed. The prospects for cottonwood, 
which heretofore has been sluggish, are quite good, as 
little of the wood was cut by the big mills during the 
summer. Trade in this wood has been better during 
the last two weeks. Some red gum is being moved 
abroad, but the demand for sap gum is very limited. 
Good sales have been made of 1-inch common oak. 

The shortage of cars has perhaps been never greater 
in Memphis than just recently, but after urgent ap- 
peals it is beginning to improve. 

B. Braughton & Co. have been exporting some quar- 
tered white oak to Europe. Their run all the year on 
cypress has been excellent. 

W. H. Martz, of the Hoyt-Woodin Manufacturing 
Company, is in California. 

W. W. Hollopeter, of the Wisconsin Hoop Company, 
Marshfield, Wis., and Memphis, is down here looking 
after the Memphis end of matters. 

W. E. Smith, of the Three States Lumber Company, 
Cairo, Ill., has been conferring with Memphis friends. 

P. Benson, of James Kennedy & Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and Glasgow, Scotland, was here recently. 

E. F. Hennessy, of Irvin & Sellars, Liverpool, Eng- 
land, has been here this week looking up stock. 

Leland Arthur returned today from a trip to Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati. 

Retail lumber conditions are reported excellent and 
some of the dealers consider this the best year in their 
history. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 19.—Times were never 80 
good, business never so prosperous and the outlook for 
the future never so promising as it is today. This is 
the unanimous opinion of Cincinnati lumber dealers. 
All are pleased with present business conditions and 
claim that the current year shows great gains over last. 
The demand for all kinds of lumber continues brisk and 
prices maintain firmness, while no material change is 
given. 

For the week ending November 16, 1901, receipts of 
lumber were 1,530 cars; shipments, 1,082 cars; for the 
week ending November 17, 1900, receipts were 677 cars, 
and shipments 550 cars. 

W. A. Bennett, of Bennett & Witte, reports business 
as good with prices very firm. 

James Porter, a well known lumber dealer in this sec- 
tion with headquarters at Middletown, Ohio, was in the 
city during the week and reported furniture men not 
at all eager to buy and prices in the furniture grade 
of lumber unchanged. 

The Farrin-Korn Lumber Company is to build a 
$20,000 lumber mill to be run in connection with its 
already large plant. The company during the past 
week has purchased the property adjoining its lumber 
yard in, Spring Grove avenue for this purpose. The 
mill will give employment to a large. force of men. 

Col. T. B. Stone, president of the Lumbermen’s Club, 
is in the east on a business trip and will be absent from 
his office for a week. He reported business as good with 
prices firm. 

J. H. Henderson, a prominent lumberman of Pitts- 
burg, was in the city during the week and met a num- 
ber of local lumber dealers with whom he clinched sev- 
eral important contracts. 


BABB BI IIOI I SO 


The Texas railroad commission is going ahead with 
its proceedings against private railroad lines, and its 
latest move was to withdraw from the Jefferson & 
Northwestern Railway Company its prorata of through 
rates. 
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FEATURES OF FOREIGN TRADE. 
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An Improved Outlook at Liverpool—Pertinent Tips for Hardwood Exporters 


Canadian Cus- 


toms Under the Lash- Recent Quotations in Scotland—A Summary 
of the German Hardwood [Market 





LATE LIVERPOOL ADVICES. 


(From our own correspondent.) 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Nov. 9.—From the deadly dull- 
ness which for some time has shrouded the lumber 
trade as with a fog come some brightening evidences, 
and a little more livelihood has been manifested in the 
market, especially during the latter half of last month. 
Sawn pitch pine logs have been imported largely by 
steamer and sailing vessels which arrived within the 
last week or two from Mobile and Pensacola, and much 
of these cargoes is added to the stock, raising it to 922,- 
000 cubic feet. This looks large, but if the present 
steady demand be maintained the position is not alarm- 
ing, though judging from a purely statistical point of 
view the stock named above should be much less. Buyers 
are shy at paying the prices demanded by southern ship- 
pers, which ought to be much less than are asked con- 
sidering the slump in the freight market. This is the 
greatest factor in the contract when it is made, as is 
usually the case, on c. i. f. terms, and consequently im- 
porters think they should share in the benefit of the 
present low rates. For a sailing vessel now at Pernam- 
buco the best offer was 95s a standard, which works out 
to an equivalent of about 0.47d a cubic foot—say less 
than 1 cent—for a voyage to the United Kingdom or 
continent. The latest sale heard of is on the basis of 
54s for 35 feet average cube. Hewn timber contracts 
vary according to special requirements and for these the 
stipulations for average and quality run very high. The 
demand for hewn wood is naturally a limited and erratic 
one, depending chiefly upon the requirements of railroad 
companies and for heavy engineering work. 

Hardwoods. 

Satin walnut (red gum) shows a great good slump in 
prices. From 2s a cube foot for prime timber one inch 
thick the drop has been to 21d a foot, a depreciation in 
value of 124 percent. Now if anyone in the United 
States is interested in gum lumber and has views on 
shipping it here he should abandon them. The same 
may be said of quartered oak lumber; shippers must 
leave consignments severely alone for at least three 
months. This business has been overdone, especially in 
thin sizes, say § to j-inch; for these prices are away 
down below anything like a profit. MKveryone engaged 
in this branch of the lumber business must cultivate 
reticence, leave it alone until the market shall recover 
itself and then may succeed in getting a profit. 

For the millers in Virginia who cut special sizes for 
wagon building there is something cheering to say, and 
for the shippers thereof from Baltimore, Newport News 
etc. They have restricted their shipments for some time 
so that the import stands at only about one-half of that 
of last year; the stock has been reduced to 97,000 cubic 
feet owing to the good demand, which for October ran 
up to 160,000 cubic feet. As a result, whereas this 
market was overloaded with stock about there months 
ago and about 20s was the current rate, now the same 
lumber would bring 23s to 24s a cubic foot and possibly 
this movement will hold out until Christmas unless ex- 
porters should kill it off by lavish shipments. 

Poplar has shared in the advance of other woods, but 
intending shippers should not all rush in at once; any 
rush forward movement upon a large scale would upset 
what is considered at present a favorable opportunity 
for making consignments. It should be remembered also 
that only prime is wanted, not only in logs but in lum- 
ber. First arrivals of prime 18 inches and upward wide 
by 1 inch thick will sell readily at about 2s 5d to 2s 7d 
a foot. 





As Reflected by the Auctions. 

In the face of these advices the attitude as disclosed 
at the auction sales of October will appear contradict- 
ory. Near the middle of that month about 4,000 planed 
boards of poplar lumber were offered and brought no bid 
whatever, and when this is looked into it is found that 
they were of poor quality and narrow widths. November 


1 fifty-six logs from Baltimore were put up at auc- 
tion in small lots and for these no bids were made. 
They were not what is wanted—prime, prime and prime 
all the time is the only class that will answer. Three 
shipments of Virginia oak boards were also put up with 
the same result and Virginia ash planks and boards 
shared the same fate. Subsequently 15d a cubie foot 
was offered for a lot of 472 pieces of oak boards con- 
taining a large proportion of nafrow stuff, but this was 
considered too low and no sale resulted. 

Sanguine people thought that they had found a good 
market here for South Carolina pine lumber, but their 
hopes have not borne fruition. It was boomed in the 
country with great assiduity by travelers and some sales 
were made of what may be termed an experimental but 
an unsuccessful character. About 1,000 l-inch boards 
were offered November 1, and although the auctioneer 
declared they had been two years in stock and therefore 
were in good condition no voice responded to his blan- 
dishments. Neither did a shipment from Newport News 
fare any better. About 750 logs of round ash shipped 
from Galveston and Baltimore, put up in small lots, 
brought forth no bid. That will be a guide to those in- 
terested in ash and will probably result in their decision 
to leave consignments to this port severely alone. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


California redwood is strongly held in one hand and 
prices are advanced as the stock diminishes. With a 
steady demand and the knowledge that probably another 
cargo will not be here for twelve months the owners are 
making the most of their opportunity. Oregon pine tim- 
ber is practically cleaned out of the market, the stock 
being set down at only 1,000 cubic feet. 


Canadian Wood Goods. 

Canadian pine conditions are perhaps the only large 
factor in the timber trade of this port which has not 
been affected by the recent general improvement. A 
good deal of this may be due to the high cost at Ottawa, 
but one essential pomt which has had considerable influ- 
ence is that of culling practiced by the mill men there. 
Their avarice was not satisfied with high prices but they 
lowered the standard of culling and sold firsts with a 
good proportion of seconds and seconds with a good 
proportion of thirds, and so with lower grades. Grum- 
bling and disputes have made the year’s work hard for 
the traveler. Some improvement has been made recently 
but there is left something still higher in classification 
before an honest grading will be reached. The New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia shippers of spruce must 
have had a good time lately, for while ec. i. f. prices have 
advanced considerably freights have been abnormally 
low. 

Mahogany. 

The mahogany market of this city keeps up its firm 
tone and the sales of last month were well attended. 
There was no notable wood of rich figure suitable for 
the New York market, but a good line of Lagos mahog- 
any of large dimensions was shipped. This is one of 
the best kinds sent from the West African coast and is 
in such favor here that it has blocked most of the Mex- 
ican and Honduras shipments. 


Current Local Estimates. 
John H. Burrell & Co. indicate the following to be 
the condition of the local American hardwood market: 


Asu-——Round wood has arrived freely and there is no im- 
provement to record in value. Lumber—'There is a fair de- 
mand for prime parcels of good specification. 

BLack WALNUT—-Logs-——Prime large wood is actively in- 
quired for, values are very firm. Medium to small logs, also 
wood of inferior quality, continue neglected. Lumber—The 
arrivals have been in excess of the demand, especially in the 
lower grades, and values are dull. 

CuestNnur Logs—The market is unchanged. 

him Locgs—Demand quiet. 

Hickory Logs—Prime clean butts are in good request and 
early shipments will come to a good market. 

OaK—-Boards—The demand for plain stock is quiet. The 


TABLE OF COMPARATIVE IMPORT, CONSUMPTION AND STOCK AT LIVERPOOL, BIRKENHEAD, 
GARSTON ETC., MONTH ENDING OCTOBER 31, 1901. 


The imports etc, of timber are given in cubic feet and of deals ete. in St. Petersburg standards, 
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stock of narrow quartered boards is much too heavy, but 
there is a fair inquiry for wide specifications. LLogs—Rounq 
wood continues to be inquired for in moderate sized parcels 
Prime hewn coffin logs of large size are in fair demand. 
Planks (Coffin)—Parcels of prime quality and good specifi. 
cation meet with ready sale at satisfactory prices, but in. 
ferior and defective planks, of which the bulk of the recent 
market has consisted, are not wanted. Planks (Wagon)— 
The import has sensibly moderated, and the demand for 
prime planks of good specification is now active, and an jm. 
proved tone pervades the market; inferior grades, however 
continue almost unsalable, : 

PorLar—Logs——Prime logs of large size are in good re. 
quest. Lumber—Vrime unplaned boards of good specification 
are in fair demand. Planed boards are quietly steady. 

Satin WALNuT—Logs—-No demand. Lumber—There are 
but few inquiries. 


The following wholesale prices on timber as obtaining 
in Liverpool on November | are given by Edward Chal- 
oner & Co.: 


Pitch pine logs, hewn, a cubie foot, string measure, 
prices November 1, 1901, 1s 2d to Is7d: sawn, a cubjie 
foot, string measure, prices November 1, 1901, 11d to 1s 5d: 
imported from January 1, 1901 to October 31, 1901, 88,946 
logs; imported from January 1, 1900, to October 31, 1900, 
138,881 logs. 

Pitch pine planks, a cubic foot, prices November 1, 1901, 
10d to 1s; pitch pine boards, a standard, prices November 
1, 1901, £10 10d to £13; imported from January 1, 1901, to 
October 31, 1901, 1,109,962 pieces; imported from January 1, 
1900, to October 31, 1900, 1,011,611 pieces. 

Oak logs, a cubic foot, string measure. prices November 1, 
1901, 1s 6d to 2s 3d; imported from January 1, 1901, to 
October 31, 1901, 1,284 logs; imported from January 1, 1900, 
to October 31, 1900, 2,810 logs. 

Oak planks, a cubie foot, prices November 1, 1901, 1s 64 
to 2s 1d; imported from January 1, 1901, to October 31, 
1901, 837,428 pieces; imported from January 1, 1900, to 
October 31, 1900, 1,000,722 pieces, 





CONDITIONS IN SCOTLAND. 


A summary of the market reported by Edmiston & 
Mitchell, of Glasgow, Scotland, dated October 31, is as 
follows: 


Business has on the whole been fairly active during the 
past month and prices have been well maintained, and in 
some instances inclined to harden, noticeably so in the case of 
first quality yellow pine and spruce deals 9-inch and wider, 
The import from Montreal and Quebec has been on a moder- 
ate seale and consisted chiefly of red pine and spruce, most 
of the former going into store, 

Piven PiIne-—The import from January 1 to date for the 
last three years is as follows: 


HEWN, SAWN, PLANKS, 
Date— Loads. Loads. Standards. 
RP china dhe eae a es med Oke 5,152 48,478 1,550 
og OE ee re ae 1,698 45,892 1,975 
TU cae KAR ee Od 5,713 65,280 1,480 


A considerable amount of business is being done in pitch 
pine in this market, and, though prices can hardly be said 
to rule much higher than they nave been recently, still the 
tendency is rather firmer, in sympathy with the advance in 
f. o. b. quotations. Hewn—-a few sales have been made dur- 
ing the month at prices ranging from 1s 8d up to 1s 94d for 
special lengths. ‘There is only a moderate demand. Sawn 
A large business continues to be done on the basis of 1s for 
30-feet up to 13444 for 45-feet average, in ponds. Planks-— 
Occasional small sales are reported at about 1s a foot. 

WaLNutT—The import for the month amounts to only 
about 150 logs and, as usual, the bulk of these were small 
second class quality which had to be stored. Shippers would 
do well to bear in mind that only good logs are wanted here, 
as the market has hardly recovered from the big dose of in- 
ferior walnut it had to digest recently. The business in lum- 
ber is comparatively trifling and prices unsatisfactory. 

Canary Wuirewoop (Poplar) —The import for October 
consists of about 120 logs, most of which were small or of in 
different quality. Sales are reported at from 1s 6d to 1s 8d 
“ex quay.” <A fair business has been done in lumber of the 
higher grades during the month, but low grades are difficult 
to move and then only at unsatisfactory prices. There is 
rather more inquiry for %-inch and %-inch dressed boards 
of good quality and shipments of these would meet with a 
prompt sale, 

OaK—Logs—The import has been trifling of late and the 
few good logs coming to hand are eagerly secured, and ship- 
ments of good sized logs suitable for boarding would meet 
with a prompt and satisfactory sale at present. Planks 
The import has been on a moderate scale, the bulk of it on 
contract. The few consignment parcels which came to hand 
during the month were sold at from 1s 10d to 2s a cubic 
foot “ex quay.’ There has been rather more inquiry and 
there is some little evidence of prices firming somewhat. 
Quartered and Ilank Oak Boards—A few shipments have 
arrived from time to time recently, but most of them had to 
be stored, as the demand at this time is unusually dull, ow- 
ing nq doubt to the depression in the furniture trade. 

Ilickory—The stock oa hand is ample for all probable re- 
quirements and shipments should not be directed here for 
some time to come. Quotations are from 1s 9d to 2s 6d 4a 
cubie foot. 





HARDWOODS IN GERMANY. 


The following summary of the hardwood market at 
Hamburg, Germany, is taken from advices received from 
IK. W. Burchard, of that city: 


WaLnur Loas—The condition of the hardwood market 
and the state of the inland cabinet trade have shown very 
little change since the last advices. The demand, which is 
about normal, absorbed in the neighborhood of 4,000 logs 
since the last auction, a month ago. There appears to be the 
impression that the market will from this time on show more 
activity and that the weaker elements of the trade have beet 
removed, leaving it better prepared for the spring business. 
The auction just held was fairly well attended but dull, the 
principal sales taking place prior thereto by private con: 
tract. Only part of the stocks was cataloged for sale, Say 
5,500 logs, of which about 2,000 changed hands at prices 
below the level of the previous auction. My share_of the 
sales consisted of 450 logs, in addition to about 550 logs 
which I was able to place beforehand at fair prices. The 
stocks now remaining on hand unsold are estimated to be - 
tween 7,000 and 8,000, a large proportion of which is di is 
cult to move. One of the most hopeful signs of the times i 
that prime logs begin to call’forth better bids than lately 
have obtained, while on the other hand older and secondary 
lots are neglected. 

WHITEWoopD Loas—Logs of good description and size are 
in fair demand. If prices from 65 to 70 and 80 marks @ 
cubic meter, string measure, leave a sufficient margin to the 
shipper, consignments in moderate quantities may be recom 
mended, > d 

MAHocaNny Loas—Arrivals have come in too freely a? 
stocks are much too large for the present demand. ro 
was entirely neglected; only 195 Guatemala logs of faulty 
description were taken at low prices. 1d 

WHITE OAK, SATIN WaLNuT AND Hickory Loas—It a 
not be wise to make shipments to this port at all, except 
small quantities, the demand being very irregular. 
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The Record. 





Alabama. 
Birmingham—A, B. Johnson, jr., of the Sheppard Lumber 
Company, is dead.————The American Lumber Company has 


recently commenced business. 

Gadsden—The Eaton Lumber Company will remove its 
saw mill to Vinehill. 

Maplesville—Edward C. Ensign has been appointed agent 
of the Twin Tree Lumber Company, of Binghamton, N. Y. 

Wilmer—The Wilmer Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated by Tom White, Henry Brannan, Lewis I. Brannan 
and Charles C, Vaughan. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas City—-The Paddock-Hawley Iron Company has 
been succeeded by the Desha Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

. Monroe—The Monroe Lumber Company is reported as 
closing out. 
California. 

Los Angeles—N. A. Marshall, Monroe Markham and others 
have incorporated the Marshall Floor & Supply Company, 
with capital of $25,000. 

Orland—The Sierra Lumber Company has succeeded J. G. 
Bender. 

San Francisco—The Sunset Pox Factory has been incor- 
porated, with $50,000 capital stock. 

Florida. 

Bridgeport—The Cypress Tank Company has removed its 
plant to Mt. Vernon, Ala. 

Tampa—The Kirkland Lumber Company, with capital 
stock of $10,000, has been incorporated. 

Georgia. 

Atlanta—The McGaughey Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the C. M,. Hooks Lumber Company. 

Thomas county—A receiver has been appointed to take 
charge of William Miller’s saw mill. 


Illinois. 

Ashton—W. L. Nixon has established a retail yard. 

East St. Louis—The Missouri Central Lumber Company 
has recently established a yard. 

Granite City-——-Thomas Drummond & Sons have removed 
to East St. Louis. 

Morris—Thomas H. Ross has sold out to George Colthurst 
and I. N. R. Beatty. 

Onarga—Sieberns Bros. have been succeeded in the lum- 
ber business by C. H. Rumley. 

Ottawa—Colburn & Myers have gone into involuntary 
bankruptoy. 

Thebes—The Thebes Manufacturing & Lumber Company 
has incorporated, with $5,000 capital. Incorporators : 
Joseph Van Cloosten, John M. Hebert and Willard Wall. 

Zion City—A bill for dissolution, accounting and receiver- 
ship has been filed by Samuel Stevenson against John A. 
Dowie of the Zion City Lumber Association. 


Indiana. 

Elwood——The report in this department that McKenzie 
& Co. had been succeeded by the McKenzie Lumber Com- 
pany was incorrect. 

Indianapolis—The Borden Hardwood Lumber Company has 
been incorporated, with $20,000 capital stock. The Talge 
Mahogany Company, wholesale dealer in mahogany, has 
recently commenced business. 

Lyons—Louis H. Hicks has removed to Midland, Ind. 

Muncie—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Greely Lumber Company, giving capital stock as $50,000. 
Incorporators: Albert, I. H, and C. E. Greely. 


Wallen—C. W. Dunn has gone out of business. 
lowa. 
Allison—A. L. Colgrove has changed style to the Colgrove- 


Sylvester Lumber Company. 

Davenport—C. R. Marks has succeeded Bunker & Marks. 
Des Moines—The lowa Box Company has incorporated, 
with $5.000 capital stock. 

Fort Dodge-—The A. E. Felmley Company has sold out to 
the Townsend & Merrill Company. - 

Grimes—-Prunty & Iseminger have dissolved partnership. 
B. S. Prunty will continue the business. 

Hamilton—-F. A. Schnack has succeeded F, 
oO, 

Keokuk—-The Keokuk Box Company has recently com- 
menced business. 

Maynard—The Colgrove-Sylvester Lumber Company will 
incorporate with $75,000 capital, and establish line yards. 
Miles—R. C. Kellogg has been succeeded by T. A. Pear- 
son. 

Oxford Junction—Henry Klahn has succeeded Carter & 
Klahn. 

Voorhies—The Voorhies Lumber Company is reported out 
of business. 

West Union—A. L. Colgrove has been succeeded by the 
Colgrove-Sylvester Lumber Company. See Maynard. 


Kansas. 
Iola—The 8S. M. Cooper Lumber Company has incorporated 
with capital of $5,000. 
Kavona—-Wood Bros. have established a yard. 
Pittsburg——M. . Greenwood has sold out to the Pitts- 
burg Planing Mill (William Moffitt, proprietor). 


A. Schnack & 


Kentucky. 
Dry Ridge—B. F. Lemon has been succeeded by Perry 
Simpson. 
Louisiana. 
Tickfaw—The Tickfaw Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Genesee Lumber Company, Limited. 


Maine. 

Biddeford—The United Mill & Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by Horace Mitchell and Edgar 8. Moulton, 
with capital of $500,000. 

Maryland. 

Baltimore—S. Hemer Calkins, John Marchioni, Charles H. 
Clarkin and others have incorporated the S. H. Calkins 
Company, with capital of $20,000. 


Massachusetts. 
Boston—J. Clifford Kellar & Co. have recently commenced 
& wholesale business. 
Cottage City—F. O. Luce is dead. 
Reading—D. H. Kendall is dead. 


Michigan. 
Alpena—The Besser-Churchill Company has changed name 
to the Besser Manufacturing Company. 
Bay City—The Kickenmeyer-Kamm Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Sheldon-Kamm Company. 
Benton Harbor—The Benton Harbor Manufacturing Com- 
Ho with capital stock of $20,000, has been incorpor- 


Jackson—The Jackson Lumber Company has succeeded 
Michelson, Hartwick & Co. 

Jackson—The Jackson Lumber & Coal Company has incor- 
porated, with $35,000 capital. 

Muskegon—The Muskegon Cabinet Company has incorpor- 
ated, with $75,000 capital stock. 


Minnesota. 
J Brownton Zander Bros. have dissolved partnership, and 
— Zander has disposed of his interest to Peder Jen- 


Long Prairie and Eagle Bend—S. W. Greenwood has sold 
out to the North Star Lumber Company. 

Minneapolis—The North Star Lumber Compnay has been 
incorporated with capital of $50,0V0. The Hughes-Mack- 
intosh Company has recently commenced a wholesale busi- 
ness. 

St. Paul—The Gribben Lumber Company has bought out 
the Abbott Manufacturing Company. 

Mississippi. 

Canton—M. Alexander & Co. have dissolved partnership. 
The business will be continued by M. Alexander. 

Columbus—The Bell Lumber Company has been incorpor- 
ated by Battle Bell, D. S. McClanahan, T. B. Franklin. 

Harrison county—The Bayou Canada Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by Carey Spence, Allen Bancroft and 
others, with capital of $15,000. 

Vicksburg—The Mississippi Lumber Company has opened 
a retail yard. 





Missouri. 
, Carthage—J. F. Calhoun has succeeded Harrison & Cal- 
10un. 

Grain Valley—The Grain Valley Lumber Company is re- 
ported to have been succeeded by the Kk. EK. Kirby Lumber 
Company. 4 

Purdin—The Wisconsin Lumber Company has sold out to 
Street, Hutchinson & Bro. 

St. Louis—W. G. Mitchell & Co. ‘are said to have closed 
out. ~The K. Sondheimer Company has opened offices at 
610 Houser building. 

Nebraska. 

Columbus—J. E. Kaufman has sold out. 


New Hampshire. 

Kittery—-The United Mili & Lumber Company has been 

incorporated, with capital stock of $500,000. 
New Jersey. 

Cape May-——The Cape May Lumber & Supply Company has 
been incorporated by William I. Widell, John A. Macleak 
and I’, R. Hansell, with capital of $50,000. 

New Mexico. 

Catskill—The Maxwell Lumber Company has been suc- 

ceeded by the Rocky Mountain Lumber Company. 


New York. 

Edwards—The Twin Lakes Lumber Company has opened 
yards, 

Hammondsport—-The Hammondsport Supply Company has 
sold out to H. M. Champlin. 

Lockport—Graham & ‘Turner have disolved. The business 
will be continued by Dewitt C. Graham, 

Massena—John McLaughlin has succeeded the Massena 
Mill Company. 

New York City——Jesse C. Hofer has discontinued business. 

Chester I’, Reynolds has gone into bankruptcy. 

Pine—The Twin Lakes Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated, with $10,000 capital. Directors: KE. W. Anderson, 
Sarah Db. Anderson and G. Leslie Bartlett. 

Rochester—I. I’. Force has not sold out to John W. Force, 
but the latter has established a hardwood business inde- 
pendent of the estate of I. I. Force. 

North Dakota. 

Berthold, Bowbells, Donnybrook, Minot and Portal 
The Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, of Seattle, Wash., has 
suld its yards at these points to Smith & Rogers, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Ohio. 


Akron—J. M. Allen has sold his interest in the Lyman- 
Allen Lumber Company. Db. Jackson & Co. have removed 
to Barberton. 

Caledonia—John A, Resler has succeeded Resler Bros. 

Cincinnati-—The Darling-Hurd Lumber Company has dis- 
solved. The business will be continued by the J. W. Darling 
Lumber Company. 

Quincy—-k. L. Baughman has been succeeded by Williams 
& Viteb. 

Oklahoma Territory. 

Ilobart—The Noll & George Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by William H. Noll, M. George, W. A. Price 
and others, with $15,000 capital stock, 

Oregon. 

Pendleton—The A, C. Shaw Lumber Company has sold its 
yard to the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, of Cosmopo- 
lis, Wash. 


Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburg—The Standard Box & Refrigerator Company has 
incorporated. The Somerset County Lumber Company, 


with capital of $1,000, has been incorporated. Arti@es of 
incorporation have been filed by the H. C. Huston Lumber 
Company ; capital, $1,000. 

‘Tidioute—Simmons, Holridge & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Tidioute Furniture Manufacturing Company, Lim- 
ited. 

West Willow—-M. K. Carper has made an assignment. 

Pittsburg—The Daniels & Collin Company has gone into 
involuntary bankruptcy. 

South Carolina. 

Timberland—Tbe Johnston Lumber Company has been in- 

corporated, with capital stock of $6,000. 


South Dakota. 
Webster-—Darmody & Brecht have been succeeded by the 
Mississippi Lumber & Coal Company. 


Texas. 

Beaumont-—-The Jackson & Tifal Manufacturing Company 
will commence a sash, door and blind business, 

Corpus Christi--H. H. Page is dead. 

Decatur—R. B. Spencer & Co. have sold out to 8. P. Smith. 

Franklin—Carter & Maris have succeeded W. T. Carter & 
Bro. 

Krost—L. M. Allen & Co. have sold their local yard. 

Waco—James W. Robinson, of the firm of Nash, Robinson 
& Co., is dead. 

Virginia. 

Norfolk—The Hampton Roads Creosoting Company, to 
buy, sell, manufacture and deal in piling, lumber, railroad 
ties etc., has been incorporated by FE. A. Buell, Perey A. 
Smith, and others. The capital stock is $150,000, with 
privilege to increase to $300,000. 

Washington. 

Mount Vernon—The Siwash Shingle Company has been in- 
corporated by E. C. Million, George Reed, B. D. Moody and 
others, with capital of $20,000. The company will build 
a 10-block and three hand machine shingle mill of 300,000 
capacity a day. 

Seattle—The Raleigh-Chinn Company has opened offices 
here.——-The Northwestern Folding Box Company, with cap- 
ital of $1,000, has been incorporated by BE. E. Elson and E. 
G. Knapp.- J. M. Chapin, of Tonawanda, N. Y., will es- 
tablish an office to handle Washington lumber, 

. Tacoma—The Sunset Lumber Company and the Tacoma 
Lumber Company have opened offices in the California build- 
ing. 

Wisconsin. 

Brandon—The Paine Lumber Company has sold its local 
yard to G. F. Wheeler. 

Deerbrook—J. Gillis has gone into bankruptcy. 

Frederick—The Wisconsin Oak Lumber Company Is erect- 
ing a mill. 

Manitowoc—Charles F. Smalley, of the Smalley Manufac- 
turing Company, is dead. 

Merrill—Empey & Kennedy have recently commenced a saw 
mill business, 


Washburn—Fowler & Jacobs have commenced the manufac 
ture of cedar posts, poles and piling. 

West Allis (P. O. Milwaukee)—George R. Stafford will 
open a retail yard. 


British North America. 
Morin Flats, Quebec—The Morin Mills Company, with capi- 
tal of $25,000, has been incorporated. 
St. Martins, N. B.-—Bentley & Fulmer have dissolved part- 
— The business will be continued by F. Fulmer & 
oO. 
Sa oe ee 


NEW MILLS. 





Arkansas. 
Warren—tThe Bradley Lumber Company will erect a saw 
and planing mill in Southwest Warren. 
Maryland. 
Cumberland—Kendall & Deeter will build a saw mill. 


Massachusetts. 
- Fairhaveh—tThe Bristol Builders’ Supply Company is erect- 
ing a sash and door factory. 
_ West Boylston—Harry E. Lowe is establishing a box 
factory. 
Mississippi. 

Kstabuchie—A. W. Stevens will rebuild his saw mill, re- 
cently destroyed by fire. The new mill will have a capacity 
of 85,000 feet a day. 

North Carolina. 

Waynesville—W. D. Martin is building a saw mill. 


Pennsylvania. 

Annville—The Annville Box Factory manufactures paper, 
not wooden boxes, as has been reported. 

Yellow Springs—Schultz & Co., of Pine Grove, Pa., are 
erecting a saw mill. 

Tennessee. 

Paris jarton & Lasater, whose mill recently burned, are 
rebuilding same. 

Virginia. 

States Bridge—The Virginia Cooperage & Timber Company 
has added a saw mill plant to its equipment. 

Washington. 

Aberdeen—The capacity of Wilson Bros. & Co.’s mill is 
being increased to 100,000 feet daily. 

Fairhaven—W,. A. Woodin will shortly begin the con- 
struction of a saw and shingle mill, with capacity of 30,000 
feet of lumber and 100,000 shingles daily. 

Mount Vernon-—The Harn & Kawe Mill Company is erect- 
ing a shingle mill, of 400,000 daily capacity. It will have 
one ten-block and three hand machines, 

———eererererorrr 
CASUALTIES. 


Connecticut. 
Central Village—The wood working factory of Torrey 
Bros. was burned November 9. The loss is about $10,000; 
insured for $2,300. 





Kansas. 

Newton—The yard of the Newton Lumber Company was 
entirely destroyed by fire November 16. ‘The loss is esti- 
mated at $10,000, with $9,000 insurance. 

Louisiana. 
Florine—The planing and saw mill of J. H. Williams was 


burned November 7. Loss, $5,000; no insurance. 
Maine. . 


Lakewood—The hardwood veneer plant of the Interna- 
tional Wood Company was burned November 11. ‘The loss 
is estimated at $50,000; insured for $28,000, 

Minnesota. 

Backus—-The saw mill of J. H. Koop was burned last 

week. The loss is estimated to be $6,000, 
Mississippi. 

Pass Christian—On November 9 the saw mill of Adolph 
Poitevent, near this place, was burned. The plant was val- 
ued at $10,000; partially insured. The mill will be rebuilt 
at once, 

Zero (near Meridian)—The saw mill of Hicks & Coving- 
ton was destroyed by fire last week. Loss $5,000; no in- 
surance, 

New Hampshire. 

Stratford Hollow—The hardwood mill and dry kilns be- 
longing to William H. Kimball were burned on November 
12. ‘The loss is $20,000; partially insured. 

Ohio. 

Rocky River—-The saw mill and lumber yard of the 
Watkins Bros. Company suffered a $10,000 fire loss on 
November 8&8. 

Tennessee. 

Sedgwick—-The factory and several thousand feet of lum- 
ber belonging to the Culver Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany was destroyed by fire November 11. ‘The loss is 
estimated at $15,000; insured. 

Virginia. 

Hallwood—Day & Strong's saw mill was burned last week. 
The loss is $2,000; no insurance. 

West Virginia. 

‘The saw mill of Samuel Rogers & 
The loss is $2,500, with no in- 


Morgantown (near) 
Co. was burned last week. 
surance, ‘ J 

Wisconsin. 

Ashland—On November 19 the tramway and about 
3,000,000 feet of lumber owned by the Keystone Lumber Com- 
pany was destroyed by fire. Also the steel tug Keystone. 
The loss is estimated to be $100,000. Insured for $57,000. 

Benoit—Fire destroyed the yard of the Weed Lumber 
Company on November 15, causing a $10,000 loss; fully 
insured. 

Sturgeon Bay-—-On November 14 fire destroyed the lumber 
yard of the Pankratz Lumber Company, destroying lumber 
belonging to the Milwaukee Lumber Company and a large 
quantity of shingles owned by the Pankratz Lumber Com- 
pany. ‘The loss is estimated to be about $40,000; covered 


by insurance. 
PAPO OO 


A MONTANA LUMBER DEAL. 

SpokANE, WaAsH., Oct. 16.—The Largey Lumber Com- 
pany, of Butte, Mont., which was ineorporated a short 
time ago, has recently consummated a deal with the 
Coeur d’Alene Lumber Company whereby the latter has 
sold to the Largey Lumber Company the output which it 
now owns and which it will cut until the end of 1902, 
estimated to be about 25,000,000 feet. It is the inten- 
tion of the Largey Lumber Company to make all of its 
shipments from this city, where the lumber will be 
stored, the major portion of which will be shipped to the 
east. The company has already secured other milling 
outputs and sites on the Coeur d’Alene branch of the 
Northern Pacific. railroad and in the Bitter Root val- 
ley. The officers of the company are: Lulu F. Largey, 
president; Bernard Noon, vice president, and G. O. Me- 
Farland, general manager. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





A Fir Manufacturer with a Possible [lillion Feet Capacity—Long Timbers Gotten Ready with 
Practically no Delay—Mutual Insurance in the Far Northwest —A Com- 
bination of State Interests to Push Eastern Sales— 
The California Situation. 





A GREAT FACTOR IN OREGON FIR TRADE. 

A new factor in the Oregon fir lumber trade in east- 
ern shipments is the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, of 
Eugene, Ore. This company has five mills located on 
the Southern Pacific road south of Portland, Ore., 
and until a few months ago was handicapped in mak- 
ing eastern shipments by a freight differential, but 
this was removed and now the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Company with its immense mill capacity is on the same 
basis as the mills of Portland for shipping to the trade 
east of the Rocky mountains. 

Without doubt the capacity of the mills owned and 
operated by the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company exceeds 
that of any other concern engaged in manufacturing 
Douglas fir lumber. One million feet of lumber to be 
manufactured in twenty-four hours is a good deal, but 
the five mills of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, if 
necessary, could turn out this amount of lumber every 
day, so eastern buyers of fir need not worry, in sending 
business to the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, that 
they will swamp it with large orders. 


The Company’s Five Mills. 

The general offices of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Com- 
pany are at Eugene, a pretty little town on the South- 
ern Pacific road 125 miles south of Portland, on the 
Willamette river, in the center of a rich fruit and 
farming country. In fact the Willamette valley for 
miles is a veritable Garden of Eden, its fertile soil 
producing all kinds of fruits and grain. The five mills 
of the company are located as follows: Two at Sagi- 
naw, one with 40,000 feet daily capacity and the other 
with 65,000 feet daily capacity; a mill at Coburg with 
a capacity of 60,000 feet a day; a mill at Springfield 
with a capacity of about 35,000 feet a day; and at 
Wendling a large mill with a capacity of 150,000 feet 
a day. This gives a total capacity for a 10-hour run 
of a minimum of 350,000 feet a day, so it is seen 
that if the mills were run night and day and pushed 
rather hard their total output would not be far from 
1,000,000 feet. 

The Big Mill at Wendling. 

All of the mills of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company 
are equipped with double circular saws, but the mill 
at Wendling, which is practically a new one and began 
sawing for the first time a little over a year ago, 
has, in addition to a double circular with a third saw 
for chipping out large logs, a band resaw, a heavy 
steam feed, live rolls throughout the plant and a large 
edger that resaws cants. The mill is 310x64 feet in the 
clear and logs up to 110 feet long can be sawed and 
lumber that length can be run through the edger if 
necessary. 

The saw mill is run by a 750-horse power engine, and 
in the planing mill an engine with 150-horse power 
furnishes the motive power. There are two dry kilns, 
26x130 feet, while the planing mill itself is 210x60 
feet. The kilns are of suflicient length to dry lumber 
endways 120 feet long. At Wendling there is also a 
large flooring shed, having a capacity of 2,000,000 feet. 
At Coburg is one about the same size and at Saginaw 
a shed that will hold 1,000,000 feet of lumber. The 
large timber planer at the Wendling mill will dress 
timber 32 inches square up to 110 feet long. The load- 
ing of heavy timber there is done by a steam crane, 
and by means of this long spars, ship masts etc. are 
easily handled. At all of the mills are well equipped 
planing mills and double dry kilns, and in fact all 
facilities for dressing, drying and handling lumber with 
promptness, thus insuring quick shipments. 

Prompt Shipments of Large and Long Fir Timber. 

It is not every concern on the Pacific coast that can 
get out extra long timbers on a moment’s notice, but 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company’s mills are so located 
that they can and do make a specialty of this class 
of orders. The mills at Saginaw and Wendling are 


right in the timber. The lumber from the Saginaw mills 
runs down a flume four and one-half miles to the rail- 
road, but at Wendling the tracks of the Southern Pacific 
run into the yard. The logs for the Wendling mill are 
banked in Mill creek, which is dammed, and the logs 
are flooded down to the mill, a distance of five miles. 
All the logging camps are connected with the mill 
itself by telephone and all of the mills are connected 
by private telephone line with the main office at Eugene, 
so an order for extra long timber up to 110 feet when 
received is immediately telephoned to the mill and 
the manager there instructs by telephone one of the 
camps to get out some long logs and in a few hours 
the logs are at the mill ready for sawing. Owing to 








TYPICAL TREES IN BOOTH-KELLY TIMBER. 


these facilities the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company claims 
it can get out lumber and big timber quicker than any 
other concern on the Pacific coast. 

* The Personnel of This Big Concern. 


When one learns that away out in the Willamette 
valley in central Oregon there is a concern called the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Company that is this year cutting 
over 100,000,000 feet of lumber there is naturally an in- 
terest created in the mind of the reader to know some- 
thing about the energetic business men who are engi- 
neering this great lumber corporation. 

The members of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company 
are western lumbermen, having been engaged in mak- 
ing lumber in Oregon for over sixteen years. In 1885 
the Sugar Pine Door & Lumber Company was started 
at Grant’s Pass, Ore., and connected with this concern 
‘were the Booths and Kellys, who, in 1897, organized the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, with capital of $1,125,- 
000, and bought the mills at Saginaw. A short time 
later they purchased the Coburg mill and then built 
at Wendling the big mill which started sawing seventeen 
months ago. The officers and directors of the company 


TIMBER AND LOGGING SCENES IN THE BOOTH-KELLY LUMBER COMPANY’S TRACTS, WESTERN-CENTRAL OREGON. 





are J. F. Kelly, president; F. H. Buck, vice president 
(Vacaville, Cal.; J. H. Booth, secretary; R. A. Booth, 
manager; George H. Kelly, Wendling, Ore.; A J. Hecht. 
man and George X. Wendling, San Francisco, Cal. The 
active officers of the company are either young or 
middle aged men in the prime of life and full of vigor 
and energy. 

| R. A. Booth, the manager, who has general super. 
(vision of the entire business of the company, combines 
with a large capacity for business a pleasant and 
courteous manner that is not too common with men 
of such large affairs as he has under his direction, 
Besides the interest of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Com. 
pany to look after he also manages the Sugar Pine 
Door & Lumber Company at Grant’s Pass and spends a 
day or two there nearly every week. The big plant 
at Wendling is managed by George H. Kelly. Mr. Kelly 
is a young man who has grown up in the lumber 
business in Oregon, has had experience in every depart- 
ment of logging and manufacturing and understands 
thoroughly how to manufacture lumber from the stump 
to the car. F. L. Kennedy is superintendent of the 
mills at Saginaw, and A. C. Dickson at Coburg. 

The general offices of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Com- 
pany at Eugene occupy commodious quarters in a new 
bank building erected last year, and besides a large 
accounting room for the office employees there are a 
private office for Mr. Durbar, manager of the sales 
department, Manager R. A. Booth’s private office and 
a room for meetings of the board of directors. With 
the large capacity of its mills, its fine class of timber 
and its facilities for getting out promptly anything 
in the line of fir lumber and timbers, large and small, 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company is an important fac- 
tor in the lumber manufacturing industry of the Pacifie 
coast and promises to be heard of in the trade east of 
the Rocky mountains in the future much more than in 
the past, owing in part to the present favorable freight 
rate. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

Tacoma, Wasu., Nov. 15.—While nothing may ever 
come of the scheme, well defined plans exist in the 
minds of more than one- well known lumberman who 
believes that Washington lumber manufacturers, if 
they willed, could obtain the balance of power in the 
state legislature and secure necessary concessions from 
certain corporations having interests at stake. It has 
been explained by a lumberman interested in this idea 
that the lumbermen are anxious to secure a lower rate 
on both fir and shingles to the east. It is insisted 
that this rate could be obtained if the lumbermen went 
into the state legislature determined to secure it or 
compel a reduced charge on grain and similar commodi- 
ties in this state. The state lumber rate is satisfactory, 
but many manufacturers express an anxiety to see a 
better rate into the east, 

EK. K. Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, 
was in the city at the Hotel Tacoma during the week. 
October shipments from the company’s mill at Ho- 
quiam aggregated 1,548,807 feet of lumber, 289,950 
lath, 2,000 crates, 24,500 boxes and 91,000 shingles, 

Mount Vernon (Wash.) business men last week sub- 
scribed $1,000 to purchase a shingle mill site for the 
Harn & Rawe Mill Company, which recently shipped 
four carloads of shingle mill machinery from Wiscon- 
sin. The work of constructing the mill is already 
under way. One 10-block and three hand machines will 
be operated. 

The Far West Lumber Company, this city, will close 
down its big plant in this city about December 15 for 
a month’s general and thorough overhauling to prepare 
for the spring trade, which promises to be unusually 
heavy. The company has been doing an excellent busi- 
ness this summer and fall. 

The Memby Lumber & Shingle Company has leased a 
mil! site at Olympia from R. B. Dodge. 

The Lake Samamish Shingle Company is now the 
name of the former Lake Samamish Lumber & Shingle 
Company, of Inglewood. 

J. E. Mitchell has purchased the plant of the Tenino 
Hardwood Lumber Company, at Tenino. 

Turney & Martin, at South Bend, are reported to 
intend building a shingle mill in the spring to handle 
the cedar from their logging camp. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has received 
numerous compliments on the magnificent stick of tim- 
ber sent by it to the Washington exhibit, Buffalo Pan- 
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American Exposition. This board was six and one- 
half feet in width by four inches thick. 

The A. C. Shaw Lumber Company has disposed of 
its yard at Pendleton, Ore., to C. F. White, of the 
Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cosmopolis, Wash. 

The Blanchard Shingle Company, at South Tacoma, 
is installing a Challoner double-block mill to be in oper- 
ation in about thirty days. The company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by P. B. 
and E. Anderson and A. G. Wickstrom. 

Charles L. Davis has purchased the Clark Shingle 
Mill Company’s plant at Ferndale, to be hereafter 
known as the Nooksack Mill Company. The mill will 
be closed three months for a thorough overhauling. 

The Imperial Lumber Company is erecting a shingle 
mill at Vancouver, B. C., and another is being built by 
Heaps & Son. 

It is reported from Aberdeen, Wash., that M. R. Sher- 
wood and Jay Weatherwax have contracted to drive 
800,000 feet of logs in John’s river. These logs have 
been in the river nearly three years and every effort 
heretofore to get them to tide water has been unsuc- 
cessful. The logs are owned by W. J. Patterson and 
Fred Green. 

Southwestern Washington lumbermen who met No- 
vember 7 at Pe Ell are reported to have decided to 
organize a lumberman’s insurance company, with ample 
capital, to incorporate under the present state laws. 
Lumbermen in many parts of the state are complaining 
of excessive insurance rates. The new company will 
likely be launched in January, according to plans now 
in process of formation in that section of the state. 





A COAST COMBINATION PROPOSED. 


SpokANF, Wasu., Nov. 16.—At a meeting of the 
Spokane Lumbermen’s Association held on Thursday 
of this week the advisability was discussed of form- 
ing a combination between Puget sound, eastern Wash- 
ington and northern Idaho lumbermen, the prime pur- 
pose being the exploiting in eastern markets of lum- 
ber from the territory affected, on a more aggressive 
scale than now obtains. Addresses were made by 
Charles FE. Patton and Victor H. Beckman, of Seattle, 
representing association interests on Puget sound, in 
which they urged concert of action in furthering the 
present increasing demand for Washington and Idaho 
lumber. All details of a proposed concert of action 
were discussed at length, the main points emphasized 
being a combination in order to secure concessions and 
favorable rates from the railroad companies such as 
could result from the efforts of an association of 
extensive scope. No definite action toward organiza- 
tion was taken, but the representatives of sound in- 
terests were given to understand that the Spokane 
association was favorably impressed with the desir- 
ability of combined action and would answer definitely 
in the near future as to its wish for the organization 
of a larger association. 

A local publication outlines séme of the arguments 
presented as follows: 

The present greatest market for Washington lumber is in 
Nebraska, the Dakotas and other Missouri river points. The 
desire is to expand the present market and to push Wash- 
ington lumber into newer and broader markets. This can 
only be done, it is claimed, by united efforts on the lines 
suggested by the advocates of combination. 

Wshington’s greatest competitor in the eastern market, it 
is said, is the southern states. The yellow pine of these 
states is Washington’s greatest rival. The white pine of 


ae, it is said, comes into competition also to a lesser 
egree. 

Local lumbermen say that the demand in the east is not for 
any particular class or kind of lumber; that there is a 
market for every class of it if proper rates can be secured. 


Following the meeting an informal banquet was given 
at the Spokane hotel. Those in attendance included: 


C. E. Patton, Seattle, Wash. 

Victor H. Beckman, Seattle, Wash. 

P. T. Contine, New Northwestern Lumber Co. 

W. H. Acuff, Washington Mill Co., Spokane. 

J.C. Barline, Washington Mill Co., Spokane. 

C. M. Patterson, Spokane & Idaho Lumber Co., Spokane. 
. M. Strathern, Spokane & Idaho Lumber Co., Spokane. 
. King, King Sash & Door Co., Spokane. 

. BE. C. Van Dissel, Saw Mill Phoenix, Spokane. 

. Hoch, Buckeye Lumber Co.. Spokane. 

. C. Horr, Holland-Horr Mill Co., Spokane. 

. -H Holland. Holland-Horr Mill Co., Spokane. 

. G. Kulzer, Valley Lumber Co. 

. Sexton, J. F. Sexton & Co., Spokane. 

. Walsworth. J. F. Sexton & Co., Spokane. 

. Edwards, Coeur d’Alene Lumber Co., Coeur d'Alene, 


rles FM. Russell, C. BE. Russell & Co., Spokane. 

- W. Woster, Springton Lumber Co., Idaho City, Wash. 
+ Ufford, Spokane Lumber Co., Spokane. 
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Goodhue. Spokane Lumber Co., Spokane. 
Pedicord, Palouse Lumber Co., Palouse. 
. O. McFarland, Longey Lumber Co., Butte, Mont. 
Charles Gould, Gould Manufacturing Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
G. W. Mason, McLain & Llulewitz. 
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THE SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON ASSCCIATION. 
McCormick, Wasn., Nov. 14.—At the request of 
President F. B. Hubbard and Manager H. McCormick, 
of the McCormick and Rock Creek Lumber companies, 
& meeting of the Southwest Lumbermen’s Association, 
Originally scheduled for Pe Ell, was held at McCormick 
ast week. Besides the members of the association, 
retary Victor H. Beckman, of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
en’s Association, was present. 

The first matter of importance to be considered was 
the threatened addition of 5 cents a hundred pounds 
to the freight rate to Colorado points. It was decided 

at a vigorous protest be made, and assurances were 
Teceived that the Pacific coast association would join 
in attempting to avert this addition to the rate. It is 
Considered that such a heavier rate would undoubtedly 
mean a serious weakening of the Colorado market. 

@ rate was to have gone into effect by November 1, 
and as nothing has yet been done to enforce it there is 
® possibility that the action will not be taken, 


The question of reciprocity between the United States 
and Canada was earnestly discussed, the majority being 
of the opinion that some strenuous action should be 
taken to retain the duty on lumber, as the removal 
would mean unequal competition between the two coun- 
tries, the inequality resting on the fact that stumpage 
in British Columbia is much cheaper (10 cents a thous- 
and feet) than on this side. The claim was made that 
labor was also less expensive in Canada, but this was 
not well substantiated. 

Collateral to the lumber business itself, the matter 
of insurance was deemed worthy of attention. The 
proposition of a mutual insurance company was taken 
up but was laid aside as not feasible. The present in- 
surance methods were severely denounced and the ex- 
cessively high rates declared to be altogether unreason- 
able. From statistics presented it was found that the 
risk on saw mills was no more than the risk on other 
classes of property. In accordance with advice that 
the insurance companies were conducting their business 
contrary to the laws of the state the matter was put 
into the hands of two able lawyers. 

The car shortage, however, was the question of the 
hour. Thousands of dollars have been sacrificed daily 
during the past few months by reason of the scarcity 
of cars which made it impossible for all mills to 
meet their engagements as regards time of delivery. 
It was agreed that everything within the power of the 
association should be done to bring such pressure upon 
the railroad companies as would tend to remedy this 
condition. Lack of equipment was recognized as being 
an unremediable evil, at least for the present; but the 
just distribution of cars was within the power of the 
railroad companies to accomplish. It was decided to 
present petitions to the railroad officials asking that 
cars be distributed pro rata according to .the capacity 
of the mills. 

Nothing was done towards fixing prices; this was 
left to the next meeting, which will occur in the early 
part of next month. 

The association tendered a vote of thanks to Messrs. 
Hubbard and McCormick for the cordial manner with 
which they were received at McCormick. The members 
spent the day following the meeting in looking over the 
McCormick and Rock Creek plants. Many compliments 
were received by the officers of the two companies for 
the promptness with which business was handled. Mr. 
McCormick returned to his home shortly after the busi- 
ness of the meeting had been transacted, but before any 
events of importance had taken place. The next day a 
note was received from him asking if any of the 
“crumbs” from the table could be sent to him. A cigar 
was enclosed in an envelope with a letter of apology. 





THE SOUTH BEND COUNTRY. 


Soutn Benp, Wasu., Nov. 16.—This is the western 
terminus of the Northern Pacific railway. The last 
rail bumps up against the plank street. Beyond are 
the Willapa river and the bay and then the Pacific 
ocean. This place is nicely located along the bank of the 
Willapa, which makes a big curve on its way to the 
ocean. Great ocean vessels come up the river and load 
lumber for coastwise and foreign lands, and the rail- 
road takes it east. 

The Simpson Lumber Company, of San Francisco, has 
completed its new mill here, built in place of an old 
one that the company has operated for many years. 
Capt. A. M. Simpson has spent a great deal of his time 
here the past summer, but now that the new mill is run- 
ning nicely he has departed for the south to look after 
his many other interests. R. B. Dyer, who has been 
superintendent of the company for a number of years, 
retired recently, and is succeeded by Mr. Boner in charge 
of the office and sales and L. Harlow in charge of the 
manufacturing. The new mill is very complete. The 
sawing is done by a big double circular and a resaw, 
and the mill is unique in that the logs come in and the 
lumber goes out the same end. Kilns, dressed lumber 
sheds ete. are being built, and although the Simpson 
Lumber Company has for many years confined itself to 
shipping by water it is the intention next year to move 
— of the high grade fir and spruce to the eastern 
trade. 

The Kleeb Lumber Company has a busy plant here. 
This concern succeeds the old Wallace & Kleeb Lumber 
Company, of Tacoma. Mr. Kleeb has been located here 
for over three years. His mill is equipped with a double 


circular and a gang and is turning out a nice quality of: 


fir, spruce and some cedar lumber. A stock is kept in 
the yard at all times and shipments are made to the 
east entirely. The Kleeb Lumber Company also han- 
dies cedar shingles and does a large wholesale business, 
besides marketing the cut of the mill. 

The Columbia Box & Lumber Company, which has a 
double circular. saw mill and a box factory here, is 
owned by the Pacific Box Factory, San Francisco, to 
which point nearly the entire output of the mill, about 
35,000 feet daily, goes. H. A. Peeples is manager of 
the South Bend plant. The company intends to ship a 
little of its better grades to the east in the future. 

The saw mill of the Empire Lumber Company here 
has not been running for the last three or four years. 
This is the concern that was bought by O. H. Ingram, 
Eau Claire, Wis., Maj. W. H. Day, Dubuque, Iowa, and 
others about eight years ago. It was run only a few 
years and was then shut down to await improved condi- 
tions. Considerable fine fir and spruce timber was in- 
cluded in the purchase and this has been added to from 
time to time by purchase and it is rumored here that 
next year the Empire Lumber Company will build a 
fine new plant on the site of the old one and again 
engage in manufacturing. The Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, in which the same parties are heavily inter. 


a 


ested, also owns timber which would be available for 
the mill here. 

Frank Gougar, of the Gougar Lumber Company, 
whose new mill at Frances, east of here, is now run- 
ning, says that orders are very plentiful and if cars 
were as numerous there would be nothing to complain 
about. His mill is turning out about 40,000 feet a day. 
It is located about one mile west of Frances and a small 
village is growing up about it. He hopes some day to 
have a postoffice and a railroad station there. 





CONDITIONS IN CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 15.—There is every indi- 
cation that the matter which now has the attention 
of the redwood committee is the one that is nearest the 
lumberman’s heart—the exploitation of an eastern mar- 
ket for redwood—the success of which is confidently 
looked for. It is felt that united action is the one 
thing needed for the trade at large, and to this the 
committee is now giving its undivided attention. It is 
making haste with intelligent deliberation, but upon 
two points all may be said to have been agreed from the 
first—that San Francisco bay is the proper shipping 
point and that a great central yard or yards should be 
established at some point on its shores where transfer 
from ship to car can be made promptly. This of 
course affects the redwood trade altogether. 

As regards sugar pine, such an organization as the 
redwood men desire to make has been working success- 
fully for some time. The market could not be in bet- 
ter shape for the seller, as the eastern demand can in no 
wise be supplied and it is increasing all the time. There 
is now promise that the car shortage will be relieved to 
a certain extent. F. E. Sayre, agent of the California 
Sugar & White Pine Agency, says: ' 

The railroads tell us that we will now have more cars to 
accommodate the increased shipments. We have now ten or 
fifteen cars a day where we should have fifty; but this will 
give us time to dry our stock. The businéss now existing is 
only the start of that which is to come. 

All sugar pine contracts have been canceled and it is 
considered a good proposition to hold on to present 
stocks. Eastern lumbermen continue to visit the coast. 
H. L. Tibbetts, of Skillings, Whitney & Barnes, Boston, 
is now on the coast looking up the sugar pine mills. 
Nearly all the clear sugar pine in the state is now 
being shipped to the east. Two lumbermen from Man- 
istee, Mich., are now looking over the sugar pine hold- 
ings. 

John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., is on the 
coast, looking over his large interests and adding more 
timber to his holdings. 

The Pabst Brewing Company, of Milwaukee, recently 
placed here a large order for redwood for tanks. 

The big steamer Meteor, which came here from the 
lakes recently, has been chartered to load redwood at 
Humboldt bay for San Francisco and southern Cali- 
fornia. She will carry 1,500,000 feet of redwood each 
trip and will revolutionize the lumber carrying busi- 
ness. Lumber schooners will be replaced by vessels like 
the Meteor. J.J. Lynn, a vessel man from the lakes, is 
here looking over the transportation field. He expects 
to interest eastern capitalists in building vessels for the 
lumber trade. 

A. B. Hammond, of the Hammond Lumber Company, 
has bought a large block of the stock of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Company. 

Humboldt bay continues to show great activity in ship- 
ping to other Pacific coast ports and in the export trade. 
A schooner carrying 1,000,000 feet cleared for Australia 
November 14. The Ariel cleared for Sydney November 
9 with 732,577 feet of redwood lumber valued at $12,454 
and 25,000 shingles. The Lakme on November 10 sailed 
for Portland, Ore., where her cargo will be transferred 
to a vessel for Manila. The Humboldt schooner Signal 
will also take a cargo to Portland, to be reshipped to- 
gether with about an even cargo of pine. The weather 
has been rough for some days all along the Mendocino 
coast. 

A report from Redding is to the effect that W. W. 
Van Arsdale, president of the McCloud River Lumber 
Company and chief stockholder, has sold the entire mill- 
ing plant, timber lands, railroad, business and good will 
of the concern to an eastern syndicate for $3,000,000. 
The McCloud River Lumber Company’s plant at Me- 
Cloud is one of the greatest on the coast. It employs 
more than 1,000 men in the mills, woods and on the 
railroad, which runs to Upton, thirty-five miles distant. 
Its timber supplies are in the magnificent belt reaching 
about the base of Mount Shasta. The identity of the 
supposed purchasers is unknown. Thomas B. Walker, 
of Minneapolis, owns timber on all sides of the Van 
Arsdale holdings, has acquired 150,000 acres in Siski- 
you, Shasta and Lassen counties, and is credited with 
being one of those most heavily interested in the pur- 
chase. 





It seems strange to hear of a scarcity of timber in 
Washington state, and yet some people are complain- 
ing that cedar logs are getting scarcer, especially in 
certain sections. The result is that logs suitable for 
shingles have been commanding prices ranging from 
$6.50 to $7, while lumber cedar has been somewhat 
higher and the market has been strong and steady. It 
is not to be wondered at, however. that an apparent 
scarcity should be felt at times. The cedar of Wash- 
ington is one of its less important woods in quantity 
though especially wanted as a shingle material. The 
result is that the cedar which is immediately and easily 
available is being rapidly cut out, while there still re- 
mains an immense amount of it mixed with fir and 
other timber which- will not, or at any rate should not, 
be brought out until the other timber is wanted. Cedar 
logging heretofore has been largely the culling over of 
the forests immediately tributary to the water courses 
and that process cannot continue forever. 
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Mechanical. 


1, COMBINED STILING AND RAIL BORING MA- 
CHINE. 

A machine designed for small shops making dowel 
doors, and also for large factories making odd or special 
doors, is the standard “combination stile ‘and rail boring 
machine for dowel doors manufactured by the E. B. 
Hayes Machine Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., an illustra 
tion of which will be found on page 68 of this week’s 
of the LUMBERMAN. 

a machine of this kind is used in a small shop 
it gives the great advantage of making dowel doors 
as che aply, as large factories, without the large outlay 
in machinery that. is necessary to meet the productions 
In the case of a large factory it enables 





issue 


Where 


of a large mill. 


he manufacturers to let the regular stock work go 
chrough on the Hayes’ regular set of machinery and 


without interference of odd work. By means of a simple 
mechanical device the operator can bore one, two or 
three holes as the work demands, and the change is 
accomplished without disturbing the working mechan- 
the operator places the stile and 


ism. For example, 
bores, say, four holes for bottom rail and then slides 
stile along and bores four holes for middle rail; then 


along and by touching a lever bores 
only two holes for top rail. It will be understood that 
when boring but one or two holes the remaining boring 
arbors rest in their retired position while those used 


he moves the stile 


for boring are doing the work. The machine automati- 
cally clamps the material to be worked and holds it 


allowing the operator free use of his hands to 
control all parts of the machine, and it is the only 
machine that does this. The table used when boring 
stiles extends from 8 feet 6 inches to 10 feet on each side 
of the bits, with seven spring stops arranged so that 
they can be used all at once or as many as may be 
desired. This extended stile table on each side of the 
bits affords the operator the means of setting his stops 
and facing and boring his stiles in pairs. The small 
table shown to the right is used for boring the rails 
and can be quickly clamped on in proper position on 
front of long stile table, and can become a permanent 
feature if desired. The machine is very rapid and 
strongly built and the frame is cast solid. This ma- 
chine, together with the dowel driver, dowel machine 
and rail glueing vat, is a complete outfit for the smaller 
class of shops. 


“TROJAN” STEEL SHINGLE BANDS. 

As is well known, the ordinary shingle 
largely been made up of second grade 
have been thrown aside by sheet mills. 


rigidly, 





band has 
sheets which 
These are com- 
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THE “TOWER EXTRA,” 
monly called culls. They are bought up by the shingle 
band manufacturers and cut into shingle bands, and 
as they buy these sheets from the various mills they 
get hold of all grades of steel, some that are good 
and some that are bad. The “Trojan” brand, han- 
dled by Walter A. Zelnicker “in St. Louis”, is made 
from billets obtained from his manufacturers and of a 
quality always the same—the best. Each of the bands 
is guaranteed to be of like quality, though some of them 
are a little wider than others, as is the case with the 
ordinary shingle bands now offered to the trade. 

The Zelnicker automatic machines for punching the 
ends of the bands are so made that they cannot punch 
the end wrong, as will be evidenced by a trial by shingle 
band manufacturers. 

The Zelnicker band is only one-half inch wide and is 
two gages thinner than the ‘ordinary band; yet it is as 
strong. This means a saving in weight. There are 
just so many more of these bands to ‘the pound, and 
while the price per pound is a bit higher yet by the 
band it is cheaper. 

The oil finish band is something entirely new. This 
finish prevents the bands from rusting and makes them 
much the same as galvanized bands. These bands are 
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3-SAW EDGER MANUFACTURED BY 


carried in stock in standard lengths but can be made 
up in all lengths up to 20 ine thes. One dealer in each 
town is accorded an agency for these bands and Mr. 
Zelnicker will be pleased to correspond with those desir- 
ing to handle them. He has a reputation for getting 
out money savers and says that these bands are the 
higgest money savers he has eyer taken hold of. The 
bands are neither made from hoop stocks nor cut from 
sheets, but from special Trojan steel, which it is claimed 
has a greater tensile strength than any other material 


of a similar nature. Samples will be gladly sent on 
application to Walter A. Zelnicker “in St. Louis,” who 
advises that he will guarantee every claim that has 


been made regarding “Trojan” finish bands. 





“A DEBT TO MICHIGAN.” 

lhe article under the above caption in the LUMBER- 
MAN Of November 16 did not aim to give a specific list 
of the mechanical improvements for which lumbermen 
are indebted to Michigan inventive skill, but one among 
others could most appropriately have been mentioned 
is the hollow blast grate, placed on the market in 1889 
by the Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Company, of Green- 
ville, Mich., which still manufactures, in addition to 
edvers and trimmers, what is claimed to be the only 
successful because the only “tuyere” hollow blast grate. 


This grate, by disposing of wet sawdust and other 
refuse without hauling, utilizing the heat to generate 


steam in the boilers, has saved the saw mill fraternity 
an immense amount of money in the aggregate, as evi 
deneced by the testimony of users. 





A REMARKABLE EDGER. 

The accompanying cut illustrates the “Tower Extra” 3- 
saw edger, manufactured by the famous Gordon Hol- 
low Blast Grate Company, of Greenville, Mich., manu- 
facturer of blast grates, edgers and trimmers. 

lor some years the Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Com- 
pany has been manufacturing the “Tower” 2 and 3-saw 
edgers, especially designed for mills cutting not to ex- 
ceed 20,000 feet in ten hours; and today no other make 
of edgers is in use in excess of those of this company’s 
manufacture. 


The “Tower Extra” is larger and heavier throughout 
than the “Tower,’ and is designed for mills cutting 


up to 30,000 feet in ten hours. It is one of the most 
thoroughly practical pieces of saw mill machinery on 
the market. Each and every feature has been demon- 
strated by long years of experience to be in the highest 
degree efficient and satisfactory. The saws are 16 
inches in diameter, 

The Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Company’s exceptional 
facilities for manufacturing these machines enable it 


Trouble. 


AN EMPIRE STATE EMBARRASSMENT. 


New York, Nov. 18.—Not alone the wholesale lum- 
ber trade but the building trade as well was shocked by 
the news, late last Thursday, that James H. Havens, 
of the best known builders and lumber 





one dealers in 
the city, had assigned to Robert C. Winters, of 568 


West 159th street. Mr. Havens’ unsecured liabilities 
are estimated at $50,000 and his secured at $20,000. 
Ife has been a builder for about seventeen years and 
has been in the lumber business thirty years, conduct- 
ing a lumber yard under the style of J. H. Havens & 
Son at Eleventh avenue and Fifty-sixth street. He 
was one of the first builders of flats and large apart- 
ment houses in Harlem, to which kind of operations 
his embarrassment is largely attributed. Pressed for 
funds, Mr. Havens sold out his lumber business to W. 
IX. Paine, vice president of the Carroll Box & Lumber 


Company, this city. The purchase was made for 
$18,000, cash, by Mr. Paine as an individual and the 
yard will be conducted by the recently ineorporated 


Havens Lumber Company, J. A. Cronin will be presi- 
dent and general manager of the new company, with 
which neither Mr. Havens nor his son will be connected, 


Mr. Cronin is Mr. Paine’s son-in-law. 
Three executions were issued on November 13° in 
favor of L. Thompson & Co., $783; Shepard & Morse 


Lumber Company, $334; R. R. Sizer, $820. After the 
assignment had been made a petition in involuntary 
bankruptey was filed against Mr. Havens by Samuel 
A. Bennett, for $425; William W. Schupner, $217, and 
Charles R. Demarest, $471. Their claims are on notes 
made by Mr. Havens, those of Messrs. Bennett and 
Schupner being on notes to the order of W. R. Creed 
& Co, and Mr. Demarest’s to the order of FE. W. Rath- 
bun & Co. 

Mr. Havens’ attorney says that it is impossible at 
the present time to form an estimate as to what. his 
real estate would bring. It was regarded as certain, 
however, that there would be a substantial dividend 


for the ereditors; in fact, one much larger than is 
usual in bankruptey proceedings. Today, in the United 


States district court, Judge 
Fr. Scott receiver 
$10,000. 


Adams appointed William 
for the firm. The bond was fixed at 





A SUIT FOR DAMAGE. 

The Fender Lumber Company, of Valdosta, Ga., has 
entered suit for damages in that city against the West 
Yellow Pine Company, the allegations in which are to 
the effect that the two concerns a few years ago entered 
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to make incredibly low prices on them. Its catalog 
lL. gives full information regarding its entire line of 
blast grates, edgers and trimmers. 


PABA 

The importance to the United States of its lumber and 
timber products is often strikingly exemplified by the 
industrial statistics of the states not commonly known 
as being identified with the lumber business. The cen- 
sus statistics of manufacture for the state of New 
Hampshire, for instance, just at hand, show that of the 
ten leading industries in that state lumber and timber 
products are not only one but are surpassed by but one 
other, cotton goods, $29,261,835, while the lumber and 
timber products are given at $11,382,114. This, how- 
ever, does not include paper and wood pulp, which are 
separately valued at. $8,163,081, this item itself ex- 
ceeding all others on the list, with the exception of 
cotton goods already mentioned and wool manufactures, 
which amount to $11,280,295. Of course these figures 
for New Hampshire are largely composed of manu- 
factures of wood, including woodenware and small 
wooden articles, yet the fact. remains that a large pro- 
portion of its inhabitants earn their living by the manu- 
facture or manipulation of the product of the tree. 


THE GORDON HOLLOW BLAST GRATE COMPANY, 
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GREENVILLE, MICH. 


into a contract under which the West Yellow Pine Com- 
pany was to furnish the Fender company logs for use 
in its saw mill at Valdosta; that the defe dant com- 
pany was to pay a stipulated sum to the Fender com- 
pany for each day on which a certain number of logs 
were not furnished, and it is under the latter provision 
of the contract that the suit is brought, in the sum of 
$22,552.52. The contentions of the ‘West Yellow Pine 
Company have not yet been made public. 





A RECEIVER APPOINTED. 

On petition of the stockholders and principal creditors 
of the Northern Manufacturing Company, of Burlington, 
Vt., Clarence L. Smith has been appointed its receiver. 
The plan is to have the business continued under his 
control until the debts are paid, when the stockholders 
will resume possession. One of the principal stockhold- 
ers says that the debts of the company are $3,200 and 
the assets are about double this amount. It is expected 
that all unfinished contracts will be completed and new 
contracts will be made when the interests of the com- 
pany require it. There is a large stock of lumber on 
hand now. 
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MUNISING, MICHIGAN, AND ITS BRILLIANT 
COMMERCIAL FUTURE. 


The Outlet for Vast Areas of Hardwood Timber. 


Located on One of the Finest Natural Harbors in the World, and Amid Wild and Beautiful Scenery—Pictured Rocks and Grand Island as 
Attractions for Tourists. 











The sudden and almost magical transformation of heavily wooded timber lands and three miles distant from the far famed Pictured Rocks. Five years ago—on 


into cultivated and smiling farms and prosperous cities and villages has occurred May 8, 1896, to be exact-—— Munising was incorporated. Today it has a population of 
with great frequency in the history of the state of Michigan. Thousands of “Wolvei 2,500 and is the county seat of Alger county. The town site is along the shore ot 


4 >, 
“ 


ines” who are yet young Lake Superior, in the shape of a horseshoe, with a harbor which is unquestionably 





in years have heard the the finest on the lakes and one of the finest harbors in the world, formed at its 


sound of the ax in the mouth by Grand island, thirty miles in circumference. The harbor has two 
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Views from within 
“Grand Portal,’ 
Pictured Rocks. 
Grand Island in 
the distance across 
the bay. 


WILLIAMS 10 


primeval forests and have 


seen the lows floating 


down the creeks and vis 
ers to the busy saw mill, 
there to be converted into 


lumber. On the cleared 











land they have then seen 


the farmer sowing and 











reaping his erops. At in 
tervals ao few buildings 
ave clustered tovether, il 
church spire points sky 
ward, the public school 
is filled with eaver chil 
dven and the railroad 


TLE NN WAN Be, 
train comes rumbling and LAKE — eR 
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thundering alone. The 








Village becomes a town, 
the town a city and a hive of industry filled with busy 
brains and hands. 


This transformation of the wild and wneultivated inte 


the peaceful and cultivated has been witnessed so fre Map of Munising and Vicinity. 
quently that, judging the future by the past, it does not 
require a prophet or the son of a prophet to predict that similar results will flow entrances and is large enough to ae Miner's River, Upper Falls. 
from similar conditions and pre-existent causes, commodate at one time all the vessels 
Six years ago was built the first house in what is now the village of Munising which ply upon this great chain of inland seas. The water of the harbor is from 
on Munising bav. on the south shore of Lake Superior, in Alger county, Michigan, forty to 100 feet in depth. It is so thoroughly landlocked that no breakwater or 





A\General Viewiof Munising, Mich., looking, toward the east. 
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er artificial adjunct will ever be required and it is the equal in every way of the 


arbors of Rio Janeiro and Sydney. Nature formed it} complete and perfect in 
every detail 

Phe Munising railway runs from Munising to Little Lake, a distance of thirty 
cight miles, where it connects with the great Chicago & North-Western system, and 


places Munising in close touch with the markets of the world. 


Phe advantages of Munising are numerous. Tt offers cheap homes to settlers, 
cheap freight rates by both rail and water, a healthy climate, pure water and modern 
conveniences of all descriptions. — It contains three newspapers, four churches and 

































a high school in addition to the 
regular grade schools. very 
line of business is well repre 
sented, there being over 100 
business houses, including sev 
eral handsome brown stone Leather Company. 3—MeDougall Building. 
business blocks and the Munis 
ing state bank. It contains also 
several hotels, chief of which is the Russell house, whieh ranks among the best in the 
upper peninsula, The town is lighted by electricity. It has an excellent waterworks 
ystem, a system of underground drainage, telephones and other metropolitan con 
veniences, 

Last April it was decided by the voters of Alger county to change the county seat 
from Au Train to Munising on account of the growing importance of the latter place 
and the belief that its future was assured. Plans were drawn by the well known 
architects, Charlton, Gilbert & Demar, of Marquette, for a new courthouse, work on 
Which has already commenced. This courthouse is to be construeted of Alger county 
brown stone and red pressed brick, and will be located on the high ground at the 
head of Elm avenue, overlooking the harbor. It will be 72x107 feet and will be 





1 Mills of Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Company. 


ns 
<urmounted by a large and handsomely proportioned dome. It will be lighted by 
electricity, heated by steam and in all other respects will be strictly up to date and 
of modern construction. The contract calls for its completion by August 1, 1902. 

Foresecing that Munising, as a result of its proximity to Pictured Rocks and 
Grand island, would undoubtedly increase rapidly in importance as a resort. foy 
simmer tourists, Samuel Redfern decided to build a hotel close to the shore Jin 
with an unobstructed view of Munising bay, Grand island and Pictured Rocks. fo) 
the accommodation of the steadily increasing number of those who are annually 
attracted by the varied beauties of nature to be found in Munising and ifs imme 
diate vicinity. The foundation for this building has been Jaid and work is now 
progressing on the superstructure. Tt will be completed by the first of next Maty 
and will contain thirty-seven guest rooms. It will be a high class hotel in every 
way, with private baths, the purest of spring water, steam heat and electric lights, 
and will be but a few steps from the passenger station and the steam 
boat, dock. 

The sloping sandy beach between the hotel and the Take and for a 
considerable distance west will next year be converted into a public 
park. 

An especially desirable portion of Munising avenue has been set 
aside for the erection of residences only. This location 
overlooks the harbor, and the land has been reserved foi 
residential purposes with the idea, which will be carried 
out more extensively as the town develops, of deriving 

every benefit: possible from the natural 
advantages of the locality. 
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Munising falls is within the town 
limits. It is a falls of great beauty and 
is one of the many natural attractions 
of Munising and its immediate neighbor 
hood. 


The town also contains a mineral 





spring, the waters of which have been 
analyzed and declared by medical autho 
ities to be beneficial for kidney, bladder 
and various other of the troubles to 





Which human flesh is heir, Any and all 
may partake of the water freely. Some 
of it, however, is being bottled and sold 
since its virtues have become — more 
widely known. 

A new railway station has just been 
completed at) Munising, and work is pre 
eressing on a round house and engine 


house, 
Munising’s Chief Industries. 


The better to convey an idea of the 
present business importance of Munising, 
mention is made of some of its. chiet 
industrial establishments. 

The Munising Leather Company is one of the 
largest in the country; tans 500 sides a day: 
uses from 10,000 to 15,000 cords of hemlock 


- bark annually and employs between 1500 and 
= ; 
° 200 men. 
° - 7 ’ ‘ > 
- The Northwestern Cooperage & — Lumbet 
tial e. . 
ere Company has a double band mill with a eapae 
ity of 25,000,000 feet annually and a cooperage 
mill which turns out from 30,000,000 to 40,000, 
O00 pleces of cooperage stock. These figures 
are for the running season, from May 1 to 
November 1. The company dees its own lum 
bering and ships by both rail and water. 
The) Worcester: Munising Company has re 
c- cently purchased 44,000 acres of the heaviest cedar in Michi 


gan. Tt will get out about 30,000 cedar poles this winter in 
addition to its laree output of ties and shingles, [It now has 
100 men cutting, and its camp is reached by a branch of the 
Munising railway, 

There are also two other saw and shinele mills with a 
very large annual outpuf—that of the Tl. M. Loud’s Sens 
Company and that of George L. Burtis. 

The Peninsula Bark & Lumber Company, with offices at 
Munising, owns all the hemlock stumpage on 187.000) aeres 
in Alger county and manufaetures from 8,000,000 to 10,000, 
000 feet of hemlock lumber annually. The sawing is mJ 
done at the mill of George L, Burtis, but it is the intention 


: 28 4 e +o any to erect ¢ i and do i own sawing next 
———— 2 of th mipany rect a mill and do its 


: . Alger County Court House. 5 Munuis- year, This company now has a mill at the Soo where It 
ing State Bank. 6 TTotel “The Grand Portal.’ 7—Vassenger Station. 3 s 


Some Characteristic Views in Manising 


manufactures 13,000,000 feet of pine and 4,000,000 feet ol 
hemlock a year, 

The large saw mill of the Forster Lumber Company was destroyed by fire several 
months ago, but will be rebuilt next spring. 

The brick yards of the Anna River Brick Company and of Shaw & Melinnon are 
but a short distance outside the town limits. These yards are now furnishing 
6.000,000 red brick for use in the construction of the enormous charcoal blast furnace 
now being built at Marquette. 


It should also be mentioned that a building stone of good quality is found 1 
unlimited quantities in the immediate neighborhood of Munising. 
Grand Island and Its Attractions. 
of 


The story of Munising with Grand island left out would be like the play 
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Hamlet with Hamlet omitted. Grand island is of a piece with the picturesque 


mainland. It is eight miles in length and about four in width, containing 13,600 
acres. The greater portion of its shore line is rough, rocky and precipitous, being 
practically a continuation of Pictured Rocks. Its irregular outline forms Trout 
bay and Murray bay--the latter being, in fact, the northern portion of Munising 
harbor. A number of excellent landing places exist fer large vessels, and the island 
js daily visited by many persons who make the trip on the gasoline launches which 
ply back and forth between the island and the town. The island is almost wholly 
covered With a dense growth of the finest of hardwoods, although here and there 
vill be found a peaceful bit of meadowland, or a cleared space along the shore where 
exist the remains of buildings at one time occupied by fur traders, and the remains 
of a stockade for protection against the Indians. 

Near the center of the island is a lake one mile in Jeneth and about a half mile 
in breadth, teeming with a number of varieties of gamy fish and equal in beauty 
to the most beautiful of the lakes of the Adirondacks. It nestles among the high 
hills which completely surround it, the timber growing to the water's ede. 

The poet Longfellow lived for a time on Grand island many years ago when writ 
ing the Song of Hiawatha, and much of his inspiration came from this 
wild, weird and picturesque section of the country. 

This is the forest primeval; the murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss and with garments indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like harpies hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms, 

\eross the eastern channel of the harbor stand Pictured 
Rocks with the 
heavily wooded 
hills as oa back 
eround. 

Grand island is 
destined within a 
short time to be 
come a resort for 
thousands of those 
who have season 
after season Visited 
other and more fa 
niliarly known 
northern points, 


Ye who love the 
haunts of nature, 
Love the sunshine of 
the meadow, 
Love the shadow of 
the forest, 
Love the wind among 
the branches, 
will find on Grand 
island all the de 
lights of woodland 
life, the pictures 
queness of the 
rock-bound — shore, 
where the waves 
have for ages slow 
ly but surely mold- 
ed the rocks into 
fantastic forms, 
and will be enabled 
to enter into close 
communion with 
Dame Nature her 
self in) a manner 
not afforded in the 
cities, The disciple 
of Izaak Walton 
will in the nearby 
waters find oppo 
{unities for fishing 
and will experience 
piscatorial delights 


never dreamed of 


in his wildest 
imaginings, The 1 William G. Mather, President Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 
stories at first 4-5 Timber Along Line of Muntsing Rallway. 


poured into — his 

«irs by those who have for months and years enjoyed the varied experiences to be 
equaled nowhere else will sound as improbable as the tales of the Arabian Nights, 
ind the newcomer will, in his own mind at least, proceed to declare that all the 
residents of Munising are piscatorial prevaricators. But after experimenting on 
his own account for a day or two he returns to the hotel confident that) but half 
the truth has been told him, 

The lake trout and white fish with which he returns after a day spent in the 
Vicinity Weigh from ten to fifty pounds each; and his catch is so heavy that to one 
tall sensitive in such matters a day’s fishing seems more like a slaughter than 
like a day of sport. The numberless small lakes are alive with pickerel, pike and 
hiss, while speckled trout abound in the streams that at frequent intervals fall over 
the cliffs in beautiful cascades and lose themselves in the bosom of Superior, the 
steatest fresh water lake in the world. 

lake Superior is 360 miles in length, 140 miles in the widest part, with a shore 
line Of 1,500 miles, an area of 32,000 square miles and a depth of 1,098 feet. It 
is the Gitchee Gumec. or big sea waters of Hiawatha and his friends. It has a 
history both weird and beautiful of a time long antedating ours. Its glassy surface 


“ts a mirror for the lovely bride of Hiawatha, the maiden Minnehaha. Its pie- 























2— Munising Harbor. 


tured rocks were painted by the Manito of the mountains. 

He who prefers the gun to the rod and line will find plenty of game of all kinds 
wnd descriptions in the neighborhood of Munising. Deer are plentiful and bear are 
frequently seen, while smaller game will be found in abundance. 

It is intended that Grand istand shall be forever preserved as a great natural 
park for the delight of those who may have occasion to seek health, rest and soli 
tude far from the dirt, noise and ceaseless activity of Chicago, Milwaukee or other 
large cities situated but ten or twelve hours distant, as distance is measured now- 
adays, 

It would be an ideal site for a summer hotel and it is not at all unlikely that 
one will be erected within the next year or two. One can leave Chicago or Milwaukee 
in the evening and arrive at Munising the following morning. At the present 
time it is necessary to change cars at Little Lake, thirty-eight miles from Munising. 
The increasing popularity of this section of the upper peninsula, however, will very 
likely warrant the Chieago & North-Western railway in running Pullman sleepers 


through to Munising without change before another season shall have passed by. 


Extensive Properties of the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company. 


Grand island is the property of the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company. It 
should also be stated that this 
company has very extensive inter 
ests in the town of Munising and 
that it is naturally desirous of 
promoting its growth and 
prosperity, lts land hold- 
ings in the upper peninsula 
comprise altogether 260,000 
acres, 180,000 of whieh is 
hardwood — timber 
land lying chiefly 
along the line of 
the Munising rail 
way and contig- 
uous to Munising. 
Most of the timber 
land was pur 
chased about a 
year ago for the 
purpose, chiefly, of 
bringing about the + 
introduction into 
this section of the 
upper peninsula of 
woodworking — es 
tablishments of all 
kinds, but also 
with a view to se 
curing cordwood 
for use in the char- 
coal blast furnaces 
in the vicinity. In 
fact the company 
now has a camp of 100 
men on the east branch 
of the Munising railway 
cutting wood for use in 
its furnaces, 

The company owns 
and controls the Munis 
ing railway and the Mar 


quette & Southeastern 


TEND BY oy railway and is largely 


RMT em: 9 : : 
interested in the Lake 
Superior & Ishpeming 
railway, besides owning 
the greater portion of the 
hardwood lands through 
which they run. These 
3 Munising High School. railways make connee 
6~—-Residence Street in Munising. tions with the Chicago 

& North-Western — rail- 
way, the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic railway and the “Soo” Line. They 
have their own lake terminals at Marquette and Munising, as well as access 
over the connecting lines to Escanaba, Gladstone and Manistique, affording in 
this manner first class opportunities for directly reaching all markets. 

The railway lines owned by the Cleveland-Cliffs company run through heavy 
timber, comprising elm, black, yellow, white and curly birch, eurly and birdseye 
inaple, beech, ash, cherry, basswood, hemlock, cedar, tamarack, balsam, red oak 
and spruce. The land is level or gently rolling and the soil is a rich loam, pro 
ducing, when cultivated, wheat, rye, oats, barley, peas, clover and timothy in great 
abundance, while vegetables and fruits grow luxuriantly and yield enormously. 

The state experimental farm for the upper peninsula is located at Chatham on 
the line of the Munising railway. A large population engaged in the vast iron 
and copper mining industries in the upper peninsula, producing nothing but min- 
erals and consuming largely, offers a splendid market for all agricultural products 
at exceptionally good prices. These industries and the charcoal blast furnaces 
located in the vicinity using vast quantities of mine timber and cordwood make 
it possible to market every portion of the forest product, in connection with wood- 


working faetories. 
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It is the object of the company to provide an easy and modern method for assembling 
it Munising and other points on the lines of its railways this vast body of timber both 





i i ace se ‘rs » de f ( ‘ices ane 
for manufacture and distribution, and to place ettlers upon the lands at low prices and 


on easy terns 
fhe timber and forest products will be sold at reasonable prices, with a contract for 


their delivery by rail at mill or factory at moderate freight rates, 


It is the desire of the company to establish all kinds of woodworking and other indus- 


tries on its lines of railway; and it will furnish, as far as possible, free sites to those 


desiring to locate factories or woodworking establishments of whatever kind. Among 
might with profit locate at or near Munising and make use of the 
broom handle and woodenware fac- 


it hand an almost inexhaustible 


the factories which 
valuable hardwoods of Alger county are furniture, 
\ maple flooring mill located there would have : 


f maple, while a veneer plant would also find it profitable to locate 


tories. 





supply o 
in the neighborhood where it could make excellent. use of the maple, birch, 


and other appropriate woods. anti e 
Fertile Farm Lands for Actual Settlers. — » ue... 


Phe company also aims to place settlers upon the lands and, with a view 
ty colonizing, will send representatives to assist: in vetting up parties and 
meeting those who may desire to locate. As an inducement to homeseekers 
it offers for sale to actual settlers, at low prices and on reasonable terms, 


contract to cut and deliver 











fine tracts of heavily timbered Jand, with a 


the timber on cars at remunerative prices. Some of these lands adjoin the 


at Chatham, on the line of the Munising railway. that this de 


state experimental farm 
These lands will be sold in forty and eighty-acre tracts at $6 per acre, velop ment 
the terms of payment being $40 cash down for a forty-acre should pro 

ceed rapidly 





tract, with the balance payable in five equal annual install 
Py enough — af 
der it) shall 


become gen 


ments, with interest at 6 percent annually, 
These are first class farming lands, as even a cursory 


examination will show. A good opportunity is in this way 
afforded a poor man to obtain a home, as he can make era lty 
wood wages while clearing his farm and he has work at known that 
Alger coun 








home every day in the year. 





ty offers a 
field for 
manufactures which is in 





Homeseekers locating in the neighborhood of the experi- 
mental farm, or in fact anywhere along the line of the 
Munising railway, could keep in close touch with the scien 
tific investigators at the farm and derive many respects unsurpassed, 

The country is new and of 


undoubted benefit from the experiments 
course to a great extent in 





carried on there. 
It is not at all unlikely that a portion an undeveloped state, but 
of the tide of immigration which is now this fact should, if anything, 
eoing farther west and settling upon the a entirely in its favor, 
prairies of the Dakotas and other western Che man with a modicum of 
states will in time be diverted to this por a foresight is the one who 








takes early advantage of the 





tion of the upper peninsula of Michigan 








where the soil for farming purposes is in opportunities offered by a 
comparably more fertile than most of that : section of the country like 
found in the states west of the Mississippi. that i Alger county, He knows that it 
\ large influx into this part 18 8 sherman of but a few years when what 
dt Michiese of Gerais end was at first but an illimitable tract of 

{ woodland will have become a land flowing 


Scandinavians, who are . : 
With milk and honey. If he ereet a wood 


among the most thrifty of the 
sith at ean. te working factory he takes advantage of the 
Bb . 5 ° 
immense supply and consequent low price 

of timber, Tf he intend to till the soil he 


finds that the soil of Alger county and 





our shores, would be espe 
cially desirable. 
The Early Bird Catches the 
Financial Worm. 
It is the chief and present 
desire of the Cleveland-Cliffs 





the climatic conditions there are in many 





respects superior to those of other portions 
of the country. The soil of Alger county 


is peculiarly rich in certai wirab'e elements: ¢ ; 
company thoroughly to devel ' fir ied tegeatveraulaaasscaua acest 


op all the 
hardwood tim 


is a soil in which cereals, vegetables ete. grow large and 
vrow fast. 
The Upper Peninsula Experiment Station and What 
It Has Accomplished. 
The upper peninsula experiment station, a farm of 160 
acres, is lo¢éated at Chatham, on the line of the Munising 





her possibili 
ties of that 
portion of the 
upper penin , 

railway about eighteen miles from Munising. The story 


sula lying in ; 
of the location of the station at this point and of what 





the neighbor- 
hood of Mu 
nising, and it 








it has accomplished in the brief period of Jess than two 





seasons is not without interest, indicating as it does so 

manta aca ; far as results are concerned what can be done and in fact 
What is being done by others in that vieinity. 

When it was decided last year by the Michigan state board of agri- 


culture to locate an experiment station in the upper peninsula it found 








itself confronted with a problem of some magnitude and one difficult of 
solution. The people of the various sections of the upper peninsula were 
determined that the experiment station should be located in their par 
ticular neighborhood. It was a case of Greek against Greek, and the 
fight was both warm and prolonged. Every influence was brought to 





bear upon the state board, but the members of the board pursued the 











even tenor of their way, making careful examinations and tests of the 


» Views on soils in the various sections of the upper peninsula, and acted entirely 

> | . Grand Island. without bias or prejudice, The station was located at Chatham. A 

. : howl went up from the other sections and things were said about the 

4 = y ; state board of agriculture which would not look well in print. After a time, as generally 
} happens, those who had most violently opposed the locating of the station at Chatham 

" : oe, ‘ ; acknowledged that the site was a central one, and that if agricultural products could 


be grown successfully there they could very likely be grown with equal success anywhere 
else in the peninsula where the soil might happen to be equally good and the climatic 
conditions equally favorable. 

The experimental farm is from 250 to 300 feet above the level of Lake Superior and 
is practically surrounded by a large belt of hardwood timber. The winter snows lie om 


no, 


the ground continuously during the winter months and until somewhat late in the springs 
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Rutabaga, welght Il pounds, Aug. 8, when An excellent edible Mushroom. Field Peas, yleld 42 bushels per acre, The First Settler. 
two-thirds grown. vines I! feet tall. 





Hubbard Squash, planted June 12, photographed Japanese Millet, hight when harvested 7 feet, Rape, sown June 16, hight 36 inches, September 20. 
July 7. yleld 13 tons per acre. 





Spring Wheat. Common Flat Turnip, 30 inchesin circumference, Fall Wheat. 
yleld 785 bushels per acre. 





Early Butler Yellow Dent Corn, planted June 7, Field of Oats. Muskmelons. 
hight 10 feet. 


Illustrations of Farm Products Raised at the Upper Peninsula Experiment Station, Chatham, Michigan. 
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when the sudden oncoming of the warm weather forces a rapidity of growth in the 
: world unknown in regions farther south. The soil is from three to four 
feet in depth. The greater portion of the native timber is maple, and the large 
size of the trees, combined with the denseness of the forest, demonstrates the good 
quality of the land. The land was cleared about the middle of May of last year, 
after which the planting was done, but it was then too late to begin tests the re 
sults of which would be based on the comparison of yields of adjacent plots. The 
most that could be done was to test the growth and behavior of the common cereals, 
vegetables and fruits in that climate, select the varieties best adapted to conditions 
existing there, and, in general, determine the basis of future experiments. It should 
be stated that the celery raised on the farm possessed the rich flavor characteristic 
of celery raised in northern climates. 

Of the 58,915 square miles constituting the area of the state of Michigan ap 
proximately two-fifths is included within the boundaries of the broad triangle form 
ing the upper peninsula, A large proportion of this is first class farming land, 
well adapted by soil, fertility and climatic conditions to the growing of root crops, 
small fruits, apples, cats, barley, wheat, the grasses and clover, 

The proximity of the great mining districts and the Jumber camps insures a 
revular and active market, and high prices for agricultural products are certain 
for many years to come. 

Those desirous of learning the details of the experiments which have been 
made at the experiment station can obtain all needed information by addressing 
Leo M. Geismar, superintendent of the experiment station, Chatham, Mich. 
the United States depart 


The Japanese millet made a wonderful growth. hh 
f agriculture year book for 1899 is an engraving representing a plot of this 


ment o 
sume variety grown at the United States grass experiment station at Walla Walla, 
Wash., and showing it when fully grown barely five feet high. The millet grown 


at Chatham, Mich., when headed cut attained an average hight of six feet eight 


inches and many specimen plants were seven feet high and of exceptional quality. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
land where the farm is located was a 
heavily Ww oded wilderness on May 1, 
1900. it was cleared, crops were planted 
and an exhibit was made at the state 
fair The spring wheat, oats, peas, millet 
ete, were as fine as anything ever raised 
in the state. No one need ever expect 
hetter spring wheat or a better quality of 
oats, and the pea vines were eleven feet 
long. The vegetables were as fine as 
anything exhibited at the fair, the tun 
nips, potatoes, squashes, pumpkins all 
denoting good soil and congenial cli 
mate. From farms near the station 
vere exhibited some of the finest ap 
ples ever seen, and it was remarked that 
even the celebrated Michigan fruit belt 
had never produced specimens so_ fine. 
These specimens aptly illustrate a hor 
ticultural truth that the finest quality 
of any fruit is always produced at the 
northern limit of successful production. 
And it is so with not only fruit but 
with all agricultural production, — Cli- 
mate cuts a great figure 
in quality. 


During the season of 




























appeared last spring. The growth was as near perfection as could be wished for 
and the fields elicited the admiration of hundreds of visitors, more especially those 
living in the southern states. One of the varieties—Jones Longberry—showed 
an especially fine development. ‘This grew to a hight of six feet when 
fully beaded out, many heads being over five inches long and all being well filled, 
Dr. A. C. True, director of the United States experiment stations, said he had not 
seen as good a field anywhere else in the United States and expressed a desire to have 
samples sent to the secretary of the department of agriculture. 

Of spring grains there were tested three varieties of spring wheat, ten of bar- 
ley and twelve of cats, besides four of field peas and fifteen of corn, including the 
sweet, flint and dent varieties. ‘Two plots of Emmer, or Speltz, as it is commonly 
called, were tested, Both yielded high and ripened about as early as spring wheat, 
This is a grain resembling a cross between rye and wheat and was recently intro 
duced by the department of agriculture. 

Of forage plants four varieties of alfalfa and one of Sand Lucerne were tested, 
All these varieties were three feet high when cut, seventy-eight to eighty-five days 
after planting. It is likely that three crops of alfalfa will be gathered each season 
hereafter, Of the two plots of millet tested last season the common or barnyard 
millet stood five and one-half feet high when cut, while the pearl millet reached a 
hight of eight feet. ; 

A fine stand of crimson clover was secured. The rapid growth of vegetation 
due to the absence of frost in the ground during the winter is well illustrated by 
the plot of Hubbard squash photographed July 7, three weeks after planting. 

Fourteen varieties of potatoes were planted, yielding from 170 to 260 bushels an 
acre. With the object of thoroughly ripening all late varieties of potatoes, calling 
general attention to the special agricultural resources of the upper peninsula and 
thereby creating a general demand for potatoes of a superior quality for consump 
tion, as well as for seed in southern localities, an interesting experiment was begun 
at the station several weeks ago and the farmers in every county in the upper penin 
sula have been asked to conduct similar 
experiments. The main features of this 
experiment consist in’ planting potatoes 
during the fall and harvesting the crop 
during the spring, The favorable. cli- 
matic conditions fully warrant the pre 
diction that the experiment will be 
crowned with success. 

All varieties of roots and vegetables 
erew to perfection, as they did during 
the first season, and consisted of many 
varieties of turnips, beets, radishes, let 
tuce, cabbage, onions, parsnips, carrots, 
celery, sugar beets, mangels and aspara 
gus. Twelve varieties of strawberries 
were set out, while the several varieties 
of fruit) bushes, grape vines and fruit 
trees made an extremely satisfactory 
progress during the past season, 

The sugar beets grown at the station 
during the past season averaged twenty 
tons per acre, and recent tests show foi 
those on sandy loam 16.54 sugar, and 
purity 85.5. Those grown on clay loam 
tested 17.63 sugar, and 86.7 purity. 

These tests seldom 
have been exceeded in the 
most favored localities 





1901—the second sea- 
son of active work at 
the —uppea peninsula 
experiment — station 

the variety tests have 
been continued = with 
the object: of determin 
ing the hardiness of 
cereals and vegetables 
best adapted to north- 
ern regions. Four ya- 
rieties of winter wheat 
were planted during 
the last week of Sep- 
tember, 1900, and were 
in splendid condition 


when the snow had dis- 

















where sugar beets are 
raised for factories and 
they are much highe 
than the average for the 
entire state of Michigan. 

Speaking of the upper 
peninsula, Dr, C. Romin- 
ver, state geologist, in 
his report in 1872 on the 
palaozoic rocks of the up- 
per peninsula, pointed 
out the features of the 
upper peninsula — which 
would in time make it 
one of the most prosper 
ous portions of the earth. 
He referred to the great 
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Offices Department of Mines, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Ishpeming. 
‘jatninty ‘districts din the western portion which vival any other part of the world in 
mineral, wealth; and then said: 


“Not less Valuable are the widely extended hardwood lands 


stocked with excellent 
timber’ for fuel* and other purposes, to which up to the 


present time compara 
tively. diftle, attention has been paid, but whieh soon will be in) demand with the 
rapid increase, of our iron industry. The ample water power of the rivers, the limestone for 
the Hux, sandstone for the buildings right at hand, and the lakes an open street to all parts 
of ‘(he country, are advantages not found everywhere, With the clearning of the hardwood 
jands A Tare? aben of fertile land will be open for tillage. Potatoes, oats, grass and the 
cereals and ‘vegetables grow as finely:there as further south. The mining districts are always 
an open and fruitful market for the products of the farmers; the lumber or fur trade is a 
considerable additional income to them, or gives them employment if they seek it; and 
those near the lake have a rich harvest in the fisheries, 

The statements made by Dr’ Rominger in 1872 are being borne out by the faets, 
and the development of what now constitutes the timber lands will proceed the more 


rapidly as the years go by. 
Railways of the Cleveland-Cliffs Company. 
The interests of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company in the upper peninsula are 
both various and extensive. As has been stated, this company owns the Munising 


railway, the main line of which extends from Little Lake, where it connects with 





the Chicago & North-Western, to Munising—a distance of thirty-eight miles. The 
east branch of this road, which, when completed, will be thirty miles in length, runs 
through a large tract of cedar of great value. 

The Marquette & Southeastern railway is now being constructed and will be ready 
for operation this winter. It runs southeast from Marquette and makes connection 
with the Munising railway at Lawson, ten miles east of Little Lake. This road 
also runs through an extensive section of heavily timbered hardwood and hemlock. 
A portion of the country through which it yuns was settled as early as 1860, and 
is quite densely populated with an intelligent farming element, the farm lands being 
under a high state of cultivation. When completed the road will be twenty-seven 
miles in length and, like the Munising railway, it will connect with the Chicago & 
North-Western at Little Lake. 

The Lake Superior & Ishpeming railway, also largely owned by the Cleveland-Cliffs 
company, runs from the mines at Ishpeming to the company’s ore dock at Marquette, 
and is twenty mikes in length. It is the road over which is shipped the ore from the 
company’s mines to its dock, 1,550,000 tons of ore having been transported during the 
year 1900, 

By the construction of these three railways, having a total length of 115 miles, 
direct connection is made between the mining industries at Ishpeming and Negaunee 
and the timber lands about Munising. These several lines of railway make connection 
with the Chicago & North-Western, the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, the Manis 
lique & North-Western and the “Soo Line.’ They run through hundreds of thousands 
of acres of timber lands (a goodly portion of which is the property of the company), 
thus making high class markets readily accessible to all settlers along the company’s 
lines, 

Bellevue Farm and Its Model Dairy. 

For the purpose of indicating the diversity of interests of the Cleveland-Cliffs lron 
Company mention should be made of its 600-acre farm, known as Bellevue Farm, 
Which is located three miles from Negaunee. It is in many respects a “model” farm 
and is not only self-supporting but has developed into an increasingly profitable busi 
ness undertaking. It has an educational value for the farmers in its neighborhood, 


as it is run along modern and scientific lines. The state food inspector remarked 





some time ago, when visiting the farm, that its barns and other buildings were the 
cleanest he had seen in Michigan. Every attention has been paid to sanitation. 
Possibly the most important feature of the farm is its model dairy, which is 
thoroughly equipped with the latest and most costly machinery and appliances for use 
in butter making. The power required is supplied by an engine which also furnishes 


the power, by means of rope transmission, for the cutting of ensilage, fodder ete. in 


the various outbuildings. As a result of the absolute and rigid cleanliness observed 











Cliffs Shaft Mine, Ishpeming. Miners’ Cottages, Ishpeming. 
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and the high quality of the Lutter made at the dairy there is a constant demand for 
the butter at fancy prices, 

Like most other large farms, it is stocked with sheep, milch cows ete. 

It is interesting to know that a portion of the farm was completely worn out 


en purchased by the Cleveland-Cliffs company. The use of fertilizers and the 


practice of rotation in creps have converted it from a worthless piece of soil into 
one of the richest and most valuable sections of the farm. The self-supporting 
financial feature of the farm also applies to the extensive nursery and greenhouses 
owned by the company at Negaunee, 

The Iron Mines at Ishpeming. 

Ishpeming is distinctively a mining city located in the center of one of the richest 
iron regions of the world. The entire country roundabout is honeycombed with 
nines, and a great portion of the life of each male resident is spent from 200 to 
1.000 feet below the surface of the earth. 

The Cleveland-Cliffs company owns and controls seven working mines in this 
region besides a vast amount of mineral territory as yet undeveloped, thus insuring 
for many years the permanency of iron ore mining in the Lake Superior field. 


Phe mines owned by the Cleve'and-Cliffs company have sent to market up to the 


first of the year 1900, 1O941.548 gross tons of iron ore. To this should be added 
1,300,487 tons, the output for 1900, making a total to January 1, 1901, of 12,242,035 
eross tons. 

The Cleveland 


Chills company is 
the only mining 
organization in 
the Lake Su 
perior field that 
reduces any pol 
tion of its ore lo 
cally, having fine 
charcoal furnaces 
at both Gladstone 
and Marquette, 
vhile if is also 
constructing an 
other and much 
larger furnace 1 
the latter named 
ently, 

The Gladstone 
furnace has a ca 
pacity of 125 tons 


f iron a day, 


Miners’ Cottages 
Models of Neat- 
ness. 

The company’s 
mine and tenement 
buildings at Ish 
peming are kept in 
excellent condition. 
rhe latter are 
models ol neat 
ness; and for the 
purpose of adding 
to the happiness 
and contentment 
of the mine em 
ployees, William 
G. Mather, presi 
dent of the com 
pany, has of late 
been offering prizes 
for the best kept 
premises, and foi 
the best gardens, 
shows of flowers, 
vines ete. It was 
in 6opursuance of 
this idea that Mr. 
Mather @stablish 
ed the nursery and 
vreenhouses at Ne 
gaunee where the 
enants of the company might secure trees, shrubs, flowers ete, at the actual cost 
of raising them. The company has handsomely furnished club rooms. for its em- 
ployees in a centrally located office building at Ishpeming. This club embrates in 
its membership the heads of departments and all the mechanics in the company’s 
employ. 

Blast Furnaces and Ore Dock at Marquette. 
\t Marquette the company’s interests are not only extensive but rapidly 


reasing in value and variety. The ore from its mines at ishpeming is trans 
ried over its own railway to its own ore dock at Marquette, there to be loaded 
pon its own ore carrying vessels. These vessels, fourteen in number, are among 
argest on the lakes and ply between Marquette and Lake Erie ports. The ore 
is 3.200 feet in length and has a capacity of 30,000 tons. There was handled 


} 


ver the dock last year a total of 1,550,000 tons. 
The furnace which the company is constructing at Marquette will be the largest 


Mus country if not the largest in the world making pig iron through the charcoal 
process. An idea of the immensity of this plant may be obtained when it is stated 
that it will cover about eight acres of ground when completed, notwithstanding the 





|— Near Ishpeming—Cottage of William G. Mather In Back- 
ground. Residence of M. M. Duncan in Foreground. 
2—Bellevue Farm, near Negaunee. 


fact that it will be very compactly built. The pumping capacity will be 15,000,000 
gallons a day, which is several times the capacity of the waterworks system of the 
city of Marquette. The main buildings will number five, all of them of large 
dimensions. The capacity of the furnace will be 150 tons of pig iron daily, and 
the cost of the plant when completed will be $800,000. Its construction was begun 
last June, and it will be completed next fall. The furnace proper will be 12x70 feet, 
The “stoves” are three in number and sixteen feet in diameter by seventy-one feet 
in hight. The boilers have already been installed and are of 4,000-horse power. ‘The 
engine house is 50x125 feet. The chimney is 140 feet high and the standpipe will 
be ninety-five feet high, with a capacity of 90,000 gallons, and will constantly be 
fed by the pumping engines. All the water used by the furnace will be taken from 
Lake Superior, and, in this connection, an intake pipe 1,700 feet long, with a well 
at the shore end, will be utilized. 

All the buildings will be of the latest style of construction for their several pur- 
poses and will be chiefly of steel. In addition to the steel work, however, an enormous 
number of brick will be used in the construction of the furnace. It is figured that 
6,000,000 red brick alone will be used in the work, besides many million fire brick. 
The red brick are being supplied by the brick yards at Munising. 

There will also be erected a large chemical plant in connection with the furnace, 
for the making of wood alcohol and acetate of lime. 

With the fur- 
nace completed and 
in operation, with 
its own railroad 
bringing ore to the 
plant from its own 
nines at Ishpem- 
ing, and hardwood 
from its own lands 
near Munising for 
use in making the 
charcoal, and with 
its own fleet of 
steamers to trans 
pert to lower lake 
ports not only the 
pig iron produced 
at Marquette but 
ore from the mines 
as well, the Cleve- 





land-Cliffs com- 
pany is the great 
est independent 
iron ore producer 
in the country, 


Officers of the 
Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company. 


The president of 
the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron) Company is 
William G. Mather, 
whose offices are at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Other officers are: 

M. MM. Punean, 
agent department of 
mines, Ishpeming, 
Mich. 

If. R. Harris, gen 
eral manager, Lake 
Superior & Ishpem 
ing railway, Mar 
quette & Southeast 
ern railway and Mu 
nising railway, with 
offices at Marquette, 
Mich. 

Austin Farrell, 
manager furnace de- 
partment, Gladstone, 
Mich, 

Samuel Redfern, 


3—Ore Carrying Vessel (One of Fleet of Fourteen.) land agent, Negau- 
4 -Chemical Plant and Charcoal Kilns, Gladstone, Mich. nee, Mich. 
5 -Model! Dairy at Bellevue Farm. Arthur Ward, su 


perintendent, Munis 
ing railway, Munis 
ing, Mich. 

The Cleveland-Clif!s [ron Company has begun and is actively bringing about 
the development of a large and extremely rich section of the state of Michigan. 
It is a work of great) magnitude—work which quickly and successfully can 
be done only by those who control large aggregations of capital. By 
the construction of railroads. the offering of inducements for the — location 
of manufactures, the fostering of improvements of various kinds and_ the 
selling at low prices and to actual settlers of excellent farming lands, a cor 
poration can in from two to five years do more for human progress, add more 
to the total wealth of the country and accomplish more that will conduce to the 
contentment and happiness of thousands than would by the action of individuals 
and in the ordinary way be accomp'ished in a quarter of a century. 

The town of Munising is destined to have a brilliant future. Its superb location 
must make it in time a great manufacturing center; and ay the natural outlet for 
the timber and farm products of an immense section of country it is bound to be 
one of the most important commercial cities of the lakes, while as a resort for the 
great army of summer tourists it will within a few years take front rank among 
the leading and most popular cities in the lake: region, 
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THE DOOR AND MILLWORK INDUSTRY. 





Phenomenal Trade Reported in Nearly All Markets—A New Universal Price List Adopted— 
Will be in Effect by January 1--Big Drop in Window Gilass-—A Sale of 5:0 000 
Box:s Mad- to Jobbers—Glaz:d Sash Prices Lowered Twenty Percent. 





Although the manufacturers and jobbers of doors and 
mill work throughout the country have been expecting 
more or less of a falling off in business for several 
weeks, from seasonable influences, no lessening of de- 
mand is yet reported, but on the contrary orders seem 
as plentiful and both odd work and stock goods are ap- 
parently as urgently wanted as has been the case at any 
time during the season. Members of the door frater- 
nity do not attempt to explain the cause of such a large 
flow of business, but are content to know that they are 
pushed to the limit of their capacity in manufacturing 
and shipping and that there are no indications whatever 
of an early dropping off, the prospects being that the 
demand will continue strong for the remainder of the 
year and probably clear through the winter and spring. 

” * * 

The volume of business among the Chicago jobbing 
fraternity has not lessened in the least. Some of the 
jobbers say they have noticed a slight falling off in in- 
quiries during the past few days, especially for less 
than carload lots. There is, however, a growing inquiry 
for carloads and not a few orders are coming in for 
bulk quantities. Some of these carload inquiries, how- 
ever, are thought to be more in the nature of “feelers” 
of the market, but the majority of them from their 
character are for stocks of which the small jobbers are 
in actual need. It is evident that buyers realize the 
weakness of the market and are determined to take ad- 
vantage of it. Sellers, however, are somewhat conserva- 
tive in their quotations and are not inclined to sell bulk 
quantities unless they know where they can cover their 
sales at equally as good or better prices. 

* * * 


The scarcity and high price of factory lumber is no 
small item in sustaining the prices on doors and mill 
work among both manufacturers and jobbers. The man- 
ufacturers are not sacrificing their white pine doors, 
windows or blinds without endeavoring to secure a 
protit and the jobbers ure quite as careful in quoting 
safe prices on those items. On glazed goods, however, 
there has been a great demoralization, which to some 
extent will be checked by the action of the window glass 
people noted elsewhere in this column. Meanwhile the 
country is being ransacked from end to end and from 
top to bottom for substitutes for white pine factory 
lumber. Yellow pine and cypress have been steadily 
coming into increasing consumption for several years, 
more largely for door panels, perhaps, than for other 
purposes. But many factories are now making doors 
wholly or in part of both of these woods. Recently a 
great deal of attention has been devoted by manufactur- 
ers in this section to Pacific coust material, with Cali- 
fornia sugar pine as a prime favorite and fir and cedar 
from the Pacific northwest attracting considerable at- 
tention. Idaho pine has been found to possess some 
excellent properties, while Arizona stock is in such de- 
mand that manufacturers are unable to produce sufli- 
cient quantities to keep their customers satisfied. It is 
likely that all of these woods will henceforth remain 
staple materials for the manufacture of doors and mill 
work, but their adoption must inevitably result sooner 
or later in a shifting of manufacturing operations, 
which is a contingency that the door manufacturers of 
the northwest do not contemplate with equanimity. 


* * * 


The volume of stock goods on hand has been showing a 
slight increase recently, especially for No. 1 and No. 2 
doors, which have for some time past been reported almost 
out of the market. The percentage of good doors in the 
hands of manufacturers, however, is still very light as 
compared with the stocks of the lower grades, of which 
there is getting to be a rather uncomfortable surplus at 
some points. 

* * * 

A meeting of the committees representing the associ- 
ations of jobbers and manufacturers was held at the 
Auditorium hotel in this city on Wednesday last, when, 
Mm consequence of the action of the window glass combine 
in reducing the price of their commodity, a correspond- 
ing reduction was made in the price of glazed work, 
glazed sash being now quoted at 40 percent discount 
off the low list or 80 percent off the high list, the dis- 
counts on the other items of the list being absolutely 
Unchanged. It may be said that this reduction in the 
price of glass has been anticipated by the trade during 
the past two or three weeks, even lower prices having 
been quoted in some instances. The agreement, it is 
hoped, will steady the market on glazed sash, which has 

greatly demoralized. 
* * * 


As was to be expected, the sash, door and blind trade 
at Baltimore, Md., is not increasing any just now, al- 
though such material is still used in moderately large 
quantities. Prices remain fairly remunerative, the ad- 
vantage which dressed stocks have had over rough lum- 

t being reflected in the manufactures of lumber. 

* * ae 

At San Francisco, Cal., a big order for redwood doors 
was placed during last week by eastern buyers. The 

mand there is increasing and manufacturers in that 
territory are all busy. 

* 


Business is good in the woodworking factories at 


Buffalo, N. Y., though it is not claimed that prices on 
mill work are up to a par with the value of white pine. 
For that reason the pian is, more than ever before, to 
use many substitutes, running on cypress, chestnut, 
ash, maple and the like, as the price of these woods has 
not advanced much. ‘The strictly pine business is 
dodged more than ever before, as it does not appear that 
there is any profit in it. On the other hand, the con- 
sumer appears to be asking for pine more than formerly, 
so that there is a chance of trouble for the mills that 
do not figure closely on their stock and find out where 
they are coming out. The east is consuming a vast 
amount of finished work and getting it somecimes for 
less than the price warranted by the present high prices 
of raw material. The mills are buying all their stock 
at first hands as a rule and will run more and more 
to hardwoods as the consumer is made to fall in with 
the idea. 
+ * * 

No brighter prospects for the building trade-in New 
York city this winter—should it remain an open one— 
and in the spring could possibly be found than in the 
news from certain door and sash factories that inquiries 
have already begun to come in concerning molding and 
doors for delivery after the first of the year. Under 
these conditions, seeing that manufacturers are having 
all that they can do to turn out the orders now in 
hand, the general belief that the present figures, which 
are most firmly held, will advance after the new year 
hardly seems altogether unreasonable. 

* * & 


The indications for a busy trade with woodworking 
establishments at North Tonawanda, N. Y., during the 
coming winter are of the brightest; consequently oper- 
ators are securing as desirable an assortment of stock 
as possible under the prevailing conditions relative to 
the scarcity of certain items that have been in excessive 
demand most of the year. The price of glass has de- 
clined fully 20 percent within the last two weeks and 
dealers are unable to account for the slump, resulting 
in a shaving of prices on glazed sash. All kinds of 
shop lumber is constantly advancing, consequently 
doors, blinds ete. are exceptionally firm as to price. 

+ * os 


The country demand at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
falling off for several weeks and is now light. Jobbers 
there figure that the season is about over and they are 
nearing the end of what has been an unsatisfactory fall 
season, both as regards the demand for regular stock 
goods and the prices on them. Prices are weak and will 
likely continue so for the balance of the year. The de- 
mand for odd work, principally local, is still fairly active, 
although there are signs of the end of the season. The 
mills have quite a little work still on hand and will be 
able to run for several weeks more before they clean up. 


* ” + 


In the Saginaw valley the season has been exceptionally 
active, every plant having been worked up to its full 
capacity during the season and many have run over 
time. There has been a big demand for everything in 
the line of building material for home consumption and 
the demand from the outside has been larger than any 
before. Prices for all kinds of material are firm. 


——ey 


Another New Universal Price List. 

After many weary months of contention, the two fac- 
tions of the sash and door industry, the manufacturers 
and jobbers, on Wednesday last got together and mutu- 
ally agreed to bury the hatchet. Concessions were made 
by both sides on the basis of a list price of $4 for 
2-8 x 6x8, 1§-inch No. 1 door. This will make the new 
list prices about 42 percent higher than the list of 
April 3, or what has been known as the low list, and 
it will be something like 524 percent less than the list of 
July 31, or the high list. The joint committee is now at 
work figuring out the new list and it will probably 
be printed and ready for distribution to buyers 
during the latter part of December, so that the advent of 
the new year will herald its general introduction to the 
trade. 

While the new list is not entirely satisfactory to all 
interested, it has received the endorsement of a large 
majority of the trade, both sides making substantial 
concessions in order to effect a compromise. 


—_—eaean 


Reduction in Glazed Sash. 


Committees representing the Wholesale Sash, Door & 
Blind Manufacturers’ Association of the Northwest and 
the Wholesale Sash, Door & Blind Association were in 
session at the Auditorium hotel in this city on Wednes- 
day last for the purpose of readjusting prices on glazed 
sash in accordance with whatever decision might be ar- 
rived at by the conference of glass manufacturers and 
jobbers held on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. The 
latter were somewhat dilatory in reaching a decision, 
and as a result the sash and door men spent the greater 
part of the day in an informal discussion of trade con- 
ditions, 

The committees were composed of T. R. Morgan, of 
Oshkosh; Walter S. Paddock, of Milwaukee; Cornelius 
8. Curtis, of Wausau; J. T. Carr, of Dubuque, and G. F. 
Wright, of Oshkosh, on behalf of the manufacturers, 


and W. G. Frye, of St. Louis; George H. Kelly, of 
Omaha; J. A. Cheyne, of Pittsburg; W. K. Palmer, of 
Cleveland; E. L. Hughes, of Louisville, and H. B. Mun- 
ger, of Chicago, on behalf of the jobbers’ association. 
After a thorough consideration of the subject it was de- 
cided that prices on glazed sash should be reduced in 
consonance with the lowered prices on window giass. 
Accordingly the two committees agreed that the dis- 
counts should be respective'y 40 percent off for all items 
of glazed sash from the low list or 80 percent off from 
the high list. This is a reduction in the. price of glazed 
sash of about 17 percent and these discounts will rule 
until the adoption of the Universal list. 


ms 


A Big Order for Window Glass. 

During the first three days of this week the lobbies of 
the Auditorium and Auditorium Annex hotels in this 
city were filled with glass manufacturers and jobbers 
from all over the country who were here to attend a 
conference between representatives of the American 
Window Glass Company, the Independent Glass Company 
and the National Window Glass Jobbers’ Association. 
President James A. Chambers, of Pittsburg, was the cen- 
tral figure of the conference as the chief representative of 
the American Window Glass Company. 

The primary object of the meeting was for the pur- 
pose of fixing a price at which the jobbers could pur- 
chase their supplies of window glass. It is said that the 
American and Independent people offered the jobbers 
whatever glass they might need at 88 percent diseount 
from the manufacturers’ list. The jobbers, however, 
wanted to establish a discount of 90 peicent off, and it is 
reported that late on Wednesday evening, after a three 
days’ session, a compromise was effected on the basis cf 
the sale of 500,000 boxes of window glass to the mem- 
bers of the jobbers’ association at 89 percent off the iist, 
after which the meeting adjourned. 








ARKANSAS LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


Census bulletin No. 110 has been issued, containing 
a report of the manufactures of Arkansas. As this 
is one of the great lumber producing states of the union 
the report as to its lumber industry is of importance and 
will be of interest to our readers. 

Before giving the detail figures we may make some 
comparisons showing the relative importance of the 
— industry and the total manufactures of the 
state, 


Timber 
P All Industries. and Lumber. 
Number of establishments 7 


Number of establishments...... 4,794 1,249 
Powel - CORRS och i vias cacek $35,960,640 $22,940,721 
Average humber wage earners. . 26,501 16,9 

TOURY WOME Ss fees becetacse ce ok $ 8,686,291 $ 5,076,219 
Cost of materials used ....... 23,963,768 14,527,903 
Value of product ....c.ccece 44,883,783 26,226,505 


The saw mill industry alone gave employment to 60 
percent of the wage earners of the entire state, while 
its product was 53.4 percent of the value of all the 
products of the state. In the above table we combined 
saw mills, planing mills, sash and door factories ete. 

Taking up the detailed figures for lumber and timber 
products—meaning thereby everything up to and inelud- 
ing the saw mill except cooperage establishments— 
we make up the following table showing the comparison 
between the census of 1890 and that of 1900: 


1900. 1890. 


Number of establishments ..... 1,199 539 
CORREO |) cc ancéekew adeaceedaces $21,727,710 $ 6,928,720 
Average number wage earners .. 1,895 6,563 
TOR: WHINE 68S Odeo c de Vien x $ 4,730,413 $ 1,894,895 
M.sceliauevus expeuses ........ 522,603 202,541 
Cost of material used .......... 13,068,267 4,798,577 


Vaiue of products ............ 24,050,088 8,044,062 
The princpal figures for planing mill products, in- 
cluding sash, doors and blinds, are as follows: 


1900. 1890. 
Number of establishments ..... 50 38 
ee a CO Re a ae $ 1,213,011 $ 850,092 
Avesage number wage earners. . 1,082 640 
yo PEPE Rape: $ 345,8us $ 6279,662 
M.svellanevus expenses ........ 6u,778 45.200 
Cost of materiai used ......... 1,450,686 1,21y, 151 
Vaiue of pruductB ........+6-. 2,206,522 1,761,082 


There has thus been shown a notable increase in ten 
years in the timber product of Arkansas, especially in 
the saw mill department of it. 

For census purposes there is a complete separation 
between the saw mill and the planing wll, but in a 
state like Arkansas the two branches are usually asso- 
ciated in ownership and management and are conducted 
as one business. ‘There are exceptions to be sure, but 
they are so unimportant that for all practical purposes 
the sum of the two as shown in the first table represents 
what the lumber industry means to the state or Arkan- 
sas. We apprehend that, weil recognized as is the prom- 
inence of Arkansas in the lumber trade, many of our 
readers will be surprised at the actual ftigures—over 
$28,000,000 of capital, more than 22,000 employees, 
more than $6,500,000 paid in wages annually and a 
product valued at nearly $33,000,000. 





Silas Farmer & Co., of Detroit, Mich., have issued a 
new and very complete sectional wall map of Michigan, 
showing the townships and section lines through the 
state in addition to the other features usually pertain- 
ing toa map. It is a remarkably clear and well indexed 
production and will be found useful to anyone inter- 
ested in the topography of the Wolverine state. The 
same company also issues the “Michigan Book” of 350 
pocket size pages, giving the county maps of each coun- 
ty, witha great amount of information regarding rail- 
roads, production, pepulation, schools, institutions, laws 
etc., alphabetically arranged for easy reference, and 
including census figures for each census from 1840 to 
1900 inclusive. The price of the map is $1 and of the 
hand book 50 cents. 
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THE RECIPROCITY CONVENTION. 

WasuHineton, D. C., Nov. 21.—Protection dominated 
the action of the manufacturers’ convention that has 
been in session in this city. Reciprocity that will hurt 
no home interest, maintenance of the principle of pro- 
tection and a commission to investigate the whole sub- 
ject is its declaration. The following resolutions were 
adopted by the delegates yesterday afternoon: 

Whereas, The growth of manufactures in the United 
States, represented in values and in round numbers, has 
been as follows: 

1850 ..... $1,000,000,000|1880..... $ 5,500,000,000 
SOOO sswes 2,000,000,000|1890..... 9,000,000,000 
1870 ..... 4,000,000,000|1900..... 15,000,000,000 

Whereas, These figures exhibit at the same time (1) a 
splendid result for the past industrial policies of our gov- 
ernment, and (2) a growing need for the development of 
larger markets in foreign countries. 

Whereas, It would seem desirable not only to maintain 
policies under which such splendid results have been accom- 
plished, but also devise means to develop increased markets 
for the increased and increasing manufacturing products. 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, 1. That this government recommends to con- 
gress the maintenance of the principle of protection for the 
home market and to open up by reciprocity opportunities for 
increased foreign trade by spec.al modifications of the tariff, 
in special cases, but only where it can be done without in- 
jury to any of our home interests of manufacturing, com- 
merce or farming. 

2. That in order to ascertain the influence of any pro- 
posed treaty on our home interests, this convention recom- 
mends to congress the establishment of a reciprocity com- 
mission, which shall be charged with the duty of investi- 
gating the condition of any industry and reporting the same 
to the executive and to congress, for guidance in negotiating 
reciprocal trade agreements. 

When the above reciprocity resolution of the commit- 
tee was read the convention abandoned decorum and the 
uproar continued several minutes. No voice was raised 
in opposition. In fact, so anxious were some of the 
delegates to secure its adoption that they continued to 
ery “Question.” 

The resolution was then adopted by a rising vote. 
When the yeas were on their feet a fair minority of the 
convention remained seated. When the noes were called 
only three delegates arose. The result was cheered 
vociferously. 

Then the second resolution reported by the committee 
was read, ag follows: 

Whereas, The present and increasing magnitude of the 
aggregate manufacturing and commercial interests of the 
United States have become far too great to be adequately 
handled by any of the existing government departments ; and 

Whereas, Changing phases of these great interests are 
constantly bringing new and important questions, the proper 
determination of which would require all the work of a 
department fully organized and equipped; therefore, be it 

Resolved, 1. This convention resolves to, and requests 
of congress, that a new department be created to be called 
“the department of commerce and industries,” the head of 
which shall be a member of the president's cabinet. 

2. That a reciprocity commission be created as a bureau 
part of this new department. 

This was adopted unanimously without discussion 
and Chairman Search was instructed by the convention 
to present the reciprocity resolution to the finance com- 
mittee of the senate and the ways and means committee 
of the house and the department of commerce and in- 
dustry to the president. 

While the convention was held under the auspices and 
call of the National Association of Manufacturers, no 
manufacturing interest was neglected, but all organiza- 
tions of manufacturers and all branches of the trade 
were invited to be represented by delegates who were 
required, however, to be principals in some operating 
concern. The lumber industry was represented by dele- 
gates from two organizations. The Mississippi Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association sent its president, 8. T. Me- 
Knight, of Minneapolis, accompanied by C. A. Smith and 
Thomas H. Shevlin, of the same city, and William 
Irvine, of Chippewa Falls, Wis. Mr. McKnight was a 
member of the committee on resolutions. The Georgia 
Saw Mill Association was represented by W. B. Still- 
well, of Savannah, Ga., W. 8. Oscamp and H. H. Tift, 
the last named being president of the association. 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


At Savannah, Ga., Nov. 12. 


A highly successful concatenation was held at Savan- 
nah, Ga., on Tuesday evening, November 12, under the 
auspices of Vicegerent Snark George W. Denny, of 
Savannah. 

The officers were: 


Snark, George W. Denny; Senior Hoo-Hoo, J. Lee Ensign ; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, C. W. Saussy; Scrivenoter, C. B. Stillwell ; 
Bojum, A. B. Palmer; Jabberwock, T. EK. King; Custo- 
catian, Harvey Granger; Arcanoper, Charles A. Coles; Gur- 
don, C, Wailace Howard. 

Initiates: 


Jessie Isaac Eppinger, New York city. 
John James Harle, Darien. 

John Edward Franks, Savannah. 
Edward Cecil Gabbett, Savannah. 
William King Mansfield, Savannah. 
Robert Patrick Kancy, Savannah. 
William James Harty, Savannah. 
Edward Pierce Rentz, Swainsboro. 
John Harrel Perkins, Hagan. 

Harry Washington Perkins, Hagan. 
Abel Benjamin Hollingsworth, Ruby. 
William James Dunlop, Pittsburg. 
James Madison Harris, Savannah. 
Charles Erle Bell, Savannah, 
Thomas Smith Bowles, Cincinnati. 
Maleomb W. McCullough, Brunswick. 
Edward James Allen, Brunswick. 
Arthur Small Harris, Valdosta. 
Charles Perg Brown, Moultrie. 


After the initiation ceremonies were concluded the 
Hoo-Hoo were tendered a banquet in the dining-room of 
the De Soto. There were no set toasts, but a number of 
impromptu addresses, none the less appreciated because 
impromptu, were delivered, 





CONSERVING THE FORESTS OF MAINE. 

Banoor, ME., Nov. 17.—Henry Grinnell, field assistant 
and computor of the division of forestry, United States 
department of agriculture, who has just returned from 
a tour of inspection of the spruce forests of northern 
Maine, sounds a note of warning to the lumbermen of 
this state and particularly of the Penobscot river re- 
gion against the continuance of the present system of 
cutting, which, he declares, is destructive of the spruce 
—Maine’s most valuable tree. In an address to a 
gathering of lumbermen in Bangor, Mr. Grinnell said: 


I have seen the condition of the forests of Maine and I 
am greatly disappointed with the growth of timber as it 
exists today. It 1s not to be compared with the growth in 
New Hampshire, Vermont and other wooded states. You 
have immense natural resources, but I tell you that with 
the continuance of present methods it is a question of but a 
few years when the great forests of northern Maine will be 
exhausted. Spruce is your most valuable wood; fir, on the 
other hand, although more prolific than spruce, is one of the 
least valuable kinds. And yet you are cutting off the spruce 
and allowing the seed-bearing fir to usurp and occupy the 
land which should belong to the more important timber. In 
many portions of this northern country fir now occupies 
nearly 60 percent of the soil; a few years from now, at the 
present rate, it will occupy between 7U and 80 percent of the 
land. I say to the lumbermen of Maine—'Destroy this 
enormous growth of fir and give the spruce a chance.” 

There are other abuses. very tree now cut destroys in 
its fall from ten to 100 little trees—that younger growth 
upon which depends the future of the forests; guides and 
hunters allow camp fires to run unchecked and destroy vast 
tracts of valuable timber; and you are attempting to take 
10,000,000 feet of timber from tracts which produce only 
6,000,000 feet in trees of a size suitable to be cut at all. 
You are losing millions of dollars every year by not using 
the proper methods, and unless radical changes shall be 
adopted the period of spruce supply in Maine will be less 
than 100 years. How much of the present growth can be 
cut and still protect the forests? How much can you leave 
uncut and still get good returns from your investments? 
Where will you cut, how will you cut, and when? ‘These 
are questions that now confront the lumbermen of Maine. 


The speaker dwelt at some length upon the various 
phases of the question and advocated as a remedy for 
the abuses now practised the adoption of practical 
forestry. He said: 


The forestry division of the department of agriculture 
endeavors to solve these problems by keeping an account of 
the timber regions of Maine and pointing out to the owners 
of the lands the best ways to protect the growth. It makes 
careful observations of the timber land and estimates the 
probable hight and growth of the young trees; then, by 
means of figures computed in Washington, it is enabled to 
tell the lumbermen of Maine their exact standing and posi- 
tion—it is able to state the exact amount of timber which 
cond can cut without injuring the future growth of the 
orests. 

You have lost the opportunities of a few years ago of 
taking hold of this thing—this practical forestry—but there 
is no reason why things should be allowed to slide an 
hour longer. By adopting my suggestions you may still be 
able to save the northern woods and obtain a good growth of 
spruce instead of fir and hardwood. The trees of Maine 
grow very slowly. ‘They grow perhaps one inch in a period 
of ten or twelve years. In other words it takes two or three 
centuries to make a tree. You should remember this in cut- 
ting timber and give the young spruce upon the ground the 
— possible benefits of light and air and other natural 
aids. 

As I have said, every monarch of the forest now cut de- 
stroys in its fall between ten and 100 younger trees. ‘To 
prevent this you should make certain rules, regulating the 
cutting of great trees, and should employ supervisors to see 
that those rules are carried out. You will have to pay these 
supervisors, of course, but the step will save you money in 
the end. By the adoption of practical forestry you can save 
years of time and millions of money. You can save more 
than this—you can save the forests of Maine, 

It may seem that I am putting some of my statements a 
little strongly, but I think that a trip through the Maine 
woods such as I have taken would convince all of you that I 
have not said too much. I say to the lumbermen of Maine 
that you cannot continue your present methods without 
destroying your forests. 


PAPA 
MAKING BY-PRODUCTS AT A LUMBER MILL. 


CINCINNATI, On10, Nov. 19.—The Farrin-Korn Lum- 
ber Company, which has recently acquired considerable 
property adjoining its plant in Winton Place, will erect 
a chemical factory to be operated in connection with its 
proposed new mill. The factory will be used for con- 
verting the sawdust and refuse lumber into chemicals. 
It will be one of a very few plants of its kind in the 
United States, and in some features will be unique. 
President M. B. Farrin, of the company, stated that 
for years the lumbermen of the United States have been 
trying to find a way to dispose of the refuse that comes 
from their mills. ‘He continued: 


We will install a process known as destructive distilla- 
tion, The first machinery for our new plant will arrive 
next month and by the first of the year we will have the 
factory in working order. We will use in our local plant 
ten converters for the distillation. Our local mills and the 
new one we expect to build will put out 100 tons of sawdust 
and shavings a day. We will use more than this daily in 
our chemical factories and in order to supply our wants 
we will purchase refuse from other local mills. The chem- 
icals leave the wood at different temperatures and our 
plant will be constructed with this principle in view. The 
top part of our converters, which are thirty-seven feet 
high, will be kept at a temperature of 350 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Through this temperature we will be able to get wood 
alcohol. The lower portion of the converters will be kept 
at a temperature of 750 degrees and as a result we get a 
fine grade of carbon. 


The firm has spent thousands of dollars on the plan 


and while it has never been in actual operation the com- 
pany is confident of success. 


ee a 


_Out in Oklahoma a lumber dealer sold his yard to 
his competitors, entering into a contract not again to 
engage in business at that place. Under the claim 
that they had violated their agreement he opened an- 
other yard and was temporarily enjoined from operat- 
ing it. He took the case to the district court, claiming 
that the yards were in a pool or trust, and won his 
case, which has been appealed, and some time there will 
be another decision as to the legality of local yard 
agreements. 


———— 


Hymeneal. 


Pidcock-Davis. 

John F. Pidcock, of Moultrie, Ga., president of the 
Quitman Lumber Company and the Northern Georgia 
railway, and Miss Jeannette Davis, daughter of Justice 
John B. Davis, White House, N. J., were married on 
November 13 at the home of Mr. Pidcock, New Bruns. 
wick, N. J. The bridegroom had been taken so seriously 
ill that an operation was necessary, but it was success- 
fully performed an hour after the wedding ceremony, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pideock will go south upon the former's 
recovery. 








Collins-Odell. 

The marriage of Ben Collins, jr., of Kansas City, Mo, 
to Miss Edith Odell, of Indianapolis, Ind., took place at 
the residence of the bride’s intimate friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Reno Ferguson, 5901 Prairie avenue, Chi- 
cago, on Saturday last at 4 o’clock p.m. The affair wag 
very quiet and simple, only a few of the immediate 
friends and relatives of the contracting parties being 
present. The ceremony was performed by Rev. Dr. Wil- 
lard B. Thorpe, of the South Congregational chureh, 
Drexel boulevard and Fortieth street. The newly wedded 
pair remained in the city several days after the cere- 
mony and departed on Tuesday evening for their home in 
Kansas City, where they will reside at Dykington Inn, 
500 Woodland avenue, and will be pleased to receive 
their friends after December 10. 

The bride is the daughter of Mrs. Larenia Odell, of 
Indianapolis, and is a charming and cultivated woman. 
While residing in Indianapolis several years ago as a 
representative of the Monarch Lumber Company, of St. 
Louis, Mr. Collins formed her acquaintance and the 
courtship has continued during the interval. The groom 
is well known to the readers of the LUMBERMAN through- 
out the central and western states, where he has tray- 
eled in the interest of several of the large yellow pine 
concerns during the past ten or twelve years. Early this 
year he went to Kansas City, Mo., and is manager of the 
sales department of the Mercantile Lumber & Supply 
Company, one of the prominent and prosperous manu- 
facturing and wholesaling yellow pine concerns of that 
section. Mr. Collins is being warmly congratulated by 
his Kansas City friends on his marriage and he has the 
best wishes of all, including the staff of the Ammrican 
LuMBERMAN, for a future of unclouded happiness. 





Obituary. 


James Herman Rogers. 


The lumber trade of Ohio will be pained to learn of the 
death of James H. Rogers, of Columbus, which occurred at 
Nordhoff, Cal., Monday, November 18. Mr. Rogers was born 
in Lowell, Mass., May 30, 1851. While quite young his 
parents removed to Belvidere, Ill., where he received what 
schooling he had. 

While a young man, still in his teens, he went to Flint, 
Mich., to work in the lumber yard of Bosenbark & Stone, 
There he received the education in the lumber business that 
fitted him for his life work and made him the valuable man 
that he was to the trade. In 1878 with his young oun he 
moved to Wayne, Mich., where he started in the retail lum- 
ber business for himself. Here he was burned out, losing the 
accumulation of years of work and thrift. After this he 
went on the road as traveling salesman for Kimball & 
Marian, of Saginaw, Mich. He continued with them for sev- 
eral years and then embarked in the wholesale and commis- 
sion trade on his own account. He did a successful business 
up to the time that his health compelled him to leave for 
the west. During the last two years of his business career 
he was a member of the firm of E. H. Wean & Co., 0 
Toledo, Ohio, but on account of his health breaking down 
he sold his interest in that concern and on leaving Colum- 
bus turned his trade and territory over to his son, Frank 
Rogers, who has been successfully handling it since. 

Mr. Rogers’ complaint was tuberculosis. It began to de- 
velop about two years ago and in February, 1900, he closed 
up his business and left for Arizona. He made Tucson, Ariz., 
his temporary residence, but he had a number of severe 
hemorrhages and finding the climate there was debilitating 
moved ,to Nordhoff, Cal., where for a time he seemed to 
improve. ‘his fall, however, his friends in the east re- 
ceived discouraging news and so they were not surprised to 
hear of the end, yet to them all the shock is severe. No 
man who ever traveled through the state of Ohio visiting 
the lumber trade had more warm personal friends among 
the retail dealers and the competitive traveling fraternity 
than big hearted, whole souled “Jim’ Rogers. He will al- 
oe Ned held in the kindest remembrance by everyone who 

new him. 





Frank Hargrave. 

Bay Crry, Micu., Nov. 19.—Frank Hargrave, son of B. J. 
Hargrave, the well known Bay City lumberman, died Ra 
Saturday night in Colorado, He went to Colorado last — 
to superintend the erection of a sugar factory and was ta = 
with typhoid fever. He was 28 years old. The body be 
brought to Bay City last night. His brother, E. C. Hasgrev’ 
and sister, Mrs. K. J. Vance, went to Colorado last wee 
and brought the remains home with them. 


John B. Moon. 


John B. Moon, a retired lumber dealer of this city, Ciel 
on November 13 at the residence of his daughter, fall. 
Charles W. Storey, at 516 Jackson boulevard, of heart ht é 
ure. Mr. Moon was born in Stephenstown, N. Y., @ ~4 
eight years ago, and came to Chicago in 1846. Shortly be i 
after he went to Janesville, Wis., where he engage oss 
the lumber business. In 1880 he retired from active — 
and made his home in Chicago, where he has since = . 
He is survived by four children. Interment was ma 
Janesville, Wis. 

Henry S. Servoss. 


the 
Henry 8S. Servoss, for many years connected with 
manufacture and sale of dry kilns in Virginia and Nort 


Carolina and along the Atlantic coast and who 5 east 
known to the lumber trade all through the south an had 
died at Goldsboro, N. C., on November 5. Mr. ye life 
been engaged in the dry kiln business nearly all ye how. 
and at one time invented a dry kiln apparatus, whie ied at 
ever, was not successful. For many years he = farm 
Norfolk, Va., and was interested in the old dry il 

of Curran & Wolf. His death was sudden and bn 
mourned by a large circle of friends. His ag¢ 

years, 
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Owen T. Jenks, of the Owen T. Jenks Company, a well 
known lumber concern of Cleveland, Ohio, was in the 
city a day or two this week. 


Irwin Earl, traveling representative of the True & 
True Company in Michigan, visited at the headquarters 
of the concern in this city over Sunday. 


Frank E. Creelman, president of the F. E. Creelman 
Lumber Company, of Cairo, Ill., passed through Chicago 
Thursday on his return from Detroit, where he had been 
to perform the sad duty of burying his mother, who 
died at an advanced age. 


It is announced that Morgan Perkins, for many years 
well known in the lumber trade of the southwest, has 
severed his connection with the Pelican Lumber Com- 
pany, of Shreveport, La., but no information has as yet 
reached us as to his future connection. 


The Keystone Lumber Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
wishes it understood by the trade that it is not con- 
nected in any way with the Keystone Lumber Com- 
pany, of New Castle, Pa., which was recently reported 
to be succeeded by Williams Bros. & Clark. 


Among the visitors of the LUMBERMAN office on Thurs- 
day was J. T. McGrath, of the retail lumber firm of 
McGrath & Attley, of Polo, Till. Mr. McGrath is presi- 
dent of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association and is 
one of the best retail lumbermen and association workers 
in the state. 

The well known Park hotel, of Hot Springs, Ark., 
owned by W. T. Joyce, of Chicago, the lumberman and 
capitalist, formerly of Lyons, Iowa, has been leased for 
the season of 1902 to James R. Hayes and Charles A. 
Brant. The latter has been for some years steward of 
the Union League Club of Chicago. 

T. T. Adams, a well known manufacturer of poplar 
and other hardwoods at Greenville, Tenn., has, it is 
reported, contracted for all the merchantable timber on 
the lands of the Tennessee Coal, Tron & Railroad Com- 
pany located in that section, said to comprise 90,000 
acres. Mr. Adams and others will probably erect a large 
saw mill plant for cutting up the timber. 

C. W. Croty, of Tomah, Wis., is at present in Beau- 
mont, Tex., and will remain there for some time for 
the purpose of looking after his oil interests. Mr. 
Croty made an investment in the Beaumont district 
during the early part of the excitement and is well 
pleased with the results thus far attained. 

The Morse Cedar Company, of Saginaw, Mich., suc- 
cessor to the Porter-Morse Company, of that city, manu- 
facturer and producer of cedar products, is notifying 
the trade in a neat circular that it will continue to 
handle the same line and give the same prompt atten- 
tion to orders as its predecessor, and that its facilities 
for so doing are fully up to date. 


C. FE. Conklin, manager of the Beloit Lumber Com- 
pany, Beloit, Wis., was in town on Wednesday of this 
week and called on some of his Jumber and sash and 
door friends in this.market. Like all the retailers who 
have recently visited Chicago, Mr. Conklin was pleased to 
report an excellent season’s trade and that prospects for 
future business were in every way flattering. 


In order properly to commemorate the thirty-sixth 
anniversary of his establishment in the lumber business 
at Sterling, Tll., Moses Dillon, the well known retail 
lumber dealer of that town, is to give to his employees 
and their wives an elaborate banquet at the Hotel Galt, 
in that city, on Thursday evening, November 28. Mr. 
Dillon, who is one of the best known retail lumbermen 
in the state, is to be congratulated on his long and suc- 
cessful career in his chosen occupation. 

A. J. Schultz, of the wholesale firm of Schultz Bros., 
Old Colony building, this city. returned a few days ago 
from a six weeks’ eastern trip, during which, accom- 
panied by his two sisters, he visited Buffalo, Rochester 
and his boyhood home near Mount Morris, N. Y., in the 
famous Genesee valley, and had a most enjoyable time. 
This was Mr. Schultz? first visit to his old home in many 
years and his health. which was not of the best when 
he left, was materially improved by the outing. 


In the Pacific coast department of our issue of Novem- 
ber 9 there was a picture of a tree with the legend 
Typical Pe Ell Timber” under it. The context would 
Rive the credit for the timber to W. C. Yeomans, the 
only manufacturer of Pee Ell, whereas it really be- 
longed to the McCormick Lumber Company, of McCor- 
mick, only a short distance away. However, Mr. Yeo- 
mans can console himself with the knowledge that the 
legend was correct, even if it was not a Pee Ell tree. 

, William Ellis, for some years manager of the Peshtigo 
penmter Company, Peshtigo, Wis., has recently resigned 

18 position and it is reported intends to make the race 
next fall for representative in congress from the Ninth 
anstessional district of Wisconsin as successor to Hon. 

exander Stewart, of Wausau. Mr. Ellis has a large 
army of friends among the lumbermen and citizens of 
: penein generally, who wish him success in his under- 
aking. He is well fitted for national legislative honors 
and would prove a worthy representative. 


E. V. Babcock, of Pittsburg, Pa., of E. V. Babcock & 


Co. and the Babcock Lumber Company, met his brother, 
F. R. Babcogk, in Chicago on Thursday and they went 
home that evening together. The former had been up in 
Wisconsin looking over the prospects of timber and mill 
investment there, but did not seem to have found any- 
thing that struck his fancy. He said that the last 
cearload of machinery for his new Georgia mill was 
shipped last week from Milwaukee. That mill will be 
equipped with a double cutting band and gang and is 
expected to be a very efficient if not a very large plant. 


Hon. Justus S. Stearns, of Ludington, Mich., presi- 
dent of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Company, at Odanah, 
Wis., and interested in many other lumbering operations, 
was in town on Wednesday of this week. Mr. Stearns 
said that the trade of the several concerns in which he 
is interested has been of extraordinary proportions 
this year. He also stated that he and his associates, 
Thomas R. Lyon, John W. Gary and W. T. Culver, would 
probably begin active operations in the development of 
their hardwood timber property, comprising 33,000 acres 
in Scott county, Tennessee, purchased last spring, early 
in the coming year. They intend to erect a large saw 
mill, but have not yet decided upon the site. 


Philip John Markmann is to be mechanical engineer 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company’s de- 
partment of works, and will in this capacity plan the 
construction details of the big exposition buildings. He 
is well known in Chicago, in which city he has made 
his home for a decade or more. He had in charge the 
construction details of the Stock Exchange building, 
the Schiller building and the big Montgomery Ward 
mercantile block. Mr. Markmann is a native of Ger- 
many and a graduate from the Polytechnic School of 
Stuttgart, Wurtemberg. He came to Chicago in 1882, 
where he has since resided. Among other notable build- 
ings which he designed was the new Bank of Commerce 
building, now in course of erection in St. Louis, of 
which Isaae 8. Taylor is architect; and it was the work 
which he did upon this building that secured for Mr. 
Markmann his present engagement. 


The receiver for the bankrupt Rockford Screen & 
Box Company has so far not succeeded in arousing much 
interest among prospective purchasers in the sale of 
the assets of that concern including the usual range of 
sash and door and box making machinery, as well as a 
large amount of lumber, uncut screen wire and miscel- 
laneous manufacturing supplies. Sealed bids were ad- 
vertised to be filed in the circuit court on or before 
Thursday, November 14, but no bids were offered, and 
the assets are now advertised to be sold at auction at 
the factory of the company at Rockford, Ill., on De- 
cember 3. An advertisement of the sale appears under 
the head of “For Sale—Business Opportunities,” in this 
week’s issue of the LUMBERMAN. To anyone interested 
in that line of merchandise this would appear to be an 
opportunity to get a valuable lot of goods (or one’s 
selection from them) at a remarkable bargain. 


One of the LUMBERMAN’s advertisers has complaint to 
make as to the wording of its advertisement in the issue 
of November 9 and upon due consideration it seems to 
be well founded. The advertisement in question was on 
page 89 of that issue and the advertiser was Cobbs & 
Mitchell, the hardwood and maple flooring manufactur- 
ers of Cadillac, Mich. They were made to say, “Our 
grades are not made to meet the lowest prices. Our 
prices are consistent with lowest grades.” What should 
have been said was, “Our prices are consistent with hon- 
est grades.” This on behalf of Cobbs & Mitchell was 
eminently appropriate for the concern makes a specialty 
neither of low prices nor low grades but of first class 
product at a fair price as low as is consistent with the 
character of the goods. We wish to assure Cobbs & 
Mitchell and our readers that the compositor responsible 
for this mistake knows little about maple flooring and 
less about the Cobbs & Mitchell product which in its 
manufacture and grading is standard. 


J. A. Ralston Mitchell, of Edmiston & Mitchell, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, was a visitor to Chicago last week and 
called upon the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Mitchell 
has been in this country for some time, spending most of 
his time in Canada, however, and making but a brief 
stay in Chicago. He transacted some business while in 
Canada, but states that the market is upon a somewhat 
unsatisfactory basis at the present time. owing largely 
to a lack of uniformity in Canadian grades. They have 
both increased their prices and lowered their grades, 
which in the conservative English market is rather an 
upsetting of calculations and a general inconvenience. 
Mr. Mitchell was duly impressed both with the long 
distances to be traveled in transacting business in this 
country and with the excellence of our transportation 
methods, and told of having heard a couple of men ex- 
changing experiences in a Glasgow station, one of whom 
had just arrived in Great Britain after a tour in Amer- 
ica. The other’s parting injunction to him was to be 
careful while in the British Isles “not to step off the 
edge.” 


The Illinois Institute of Accountants, of which J. B. 
Chamberlain, of the well known firm of H. B. Lusch & 
Co., 200 La Salle street, is the president, held a special 
“lumber night” meeting on Tuesday evening last at Lin- 
coln hall, 70 Adams street, this city. John R. Laing, 
president of Palmer, Fuller & Co., the well known sash 
and door firm of this city, delivered an address entitled 
“Read and Think,” which is spoken of as having been 
one of the most interesting that the members of the club 
have ever listened to. Mr. Laing is well known in the 
sash and door fraternity as being a polished orator and 
this address was up to the high standard. of excellence 
for which he is renowned. A paper was read by M. B. 
Cross, of the accounting department of Francis Beidler 


& Co., wholesale lumber dealers of this city. His subject 
was “Mistakes in Bookkeeping” and it was an extremely 
interesting paper to all engaged in that line of work. 
The proceedings were enlivened by several vocal and in- 
strumental selections, and at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram refreshments and cigars were served and an en- 
joyable season of sociability ensued. : 





ONE OF THE FEW GOOD ONES. 


One of the best known salesmen in the sash and door 
trade of the west is W. W. Hobson, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
who travels in that state and in several sections of the 
south in the interest of the Foster-Munger Company, 
manufacturing wholesaler of doors and mill work, of 
Chicago. Mr. Hobson has been with this concern for 
nine years, which is a sufficient evidence of his ability 
as a purveyor of sash and door goods, as the corps 
of salesmen affiliated with the Foster-Munger Company 
is well known to the trade as comprising some of the 
most able and aggressive of any in the business. 

Mr. Hobson was born in Greensboro, Ala., in 1869. As 
a youth he went to Birmingham and became engaged 
with the May & Thomas Hardware Company of that 
city in its sash and door department and for five years 
had charge of the large business of that concern in 
doors and other factory work. While occupying this 
position he did the buying and in this capacity came 
into frequent contact with H. B. Munger, of the Foster- 
Munger Company of Chicago. Mr. Munger was not 
slow to recognize a good thing when he saw it and 





W. W. HOBSON, OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


when an opportunity was presented offered inducements 
for Mr. Hobson to come north and enter the employ 
of his concern. During his many years of service Mr. 
Hobson has fully justified the early estimate of his 
character and ability made by his present employers and 
is known as one of the most indefatigably industrious 
salesmen on the road, having a great many warm friends 
in the retail trade and standing well in the opinion 
of his competitors. He is married and makes his home 
in Indianapolis, from which point he makes weekly 
trips among his retail friends in the territory referred 
to. Mr. Hobson is a cousin of Lieutenant Richmond P. 
Hobson, of the United States navy, who was also a 
native of Greensboro, and is commendably proud of his 
relationship with that hero of the Spanish war. 





A COSMOPOLITAN DISTRIBUTION OF PACIFIC 
COAST WOODS. 

Laurence H. Neame, head of the great firm of G. F. 
Neame & Bro., London, England, was a recent visitor 
to the United States and passed through Chicago last 
week on his way home from the Pacific coast. Mr. 
Neame while in the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


“expressed the interest which he had taken in the lum- 


bering activities of the Pacific coast, which, however, 
he regretted was so far from his own market that the 
transportation charges were a considerable handicap on 
the handling of the woods, although these formed quite 
an item in the immense business of G. F. Neame & Bro. 

The cosmopolitan character of the business carried on 
by many of the large lumber brokerage concerns is no- 
where better exemplified than by the firm of G. F. 
Neame & Bro. It is largely interested in the lumber 
trade in the north of Europe and brings well known 
brands of timber and lumber from Russia, Finland, 
Sweden and Norway. It has direct representatives in 
Stockholm and St. Petersburg and a branch office in the 
south of Russia. It has for some time been interested 
in the distribution of quantities of Oregon pine from 
Puget sound and Vancouver, B. C., not all of which, 
however, goes to the United Kingdom, as some of it is 
shipped not only to other continental points but to 
many points in South America, South Africa and Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Neame referred to the South African war 
as having been a badly deterrent factor in South African 
business of the company from the fact that it has been 
prolonged so much longer then had been anticipated at 
the outset and the end of it is not yet in sight. 

Besides being interested in the continental establish- 
ments to which reference is made in the foregoing, G. F. 
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Neame & Bro. are largely interested in local companies 
with headquarters at Buenos Ayres, South America, at 
Sidney, Australia, and also in South Africa. Messrs. 
Neame have been long established in business and have 
a firm grasp not only of the innumerable technicalities 
ot the business so widely conducted in so many varying 
timber products but also of the innumerable details 
inseparably connected with a business having so many 
manifestations as theirs. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 

The general tone of the lumber market during the past 
week has been one of growing steadiness, with inquiry 
and shipments up to the average for this season of the 
vear. The situation is weekly becoming more well 
defined und it has been discovered that for the weakness 
of some lines there has been no tangible reason, while the 
slackening of the output in others and a better apprecia- 
tion of the fact that stocks through the country are gen- 
erally light has awakened lumber holders to the value of 
their property. The prosecution of building in all see- 
tions of the country which is being carried on with 
extraordinary activity, despite the lateness of the season, 
will continue and bring the sales of house building 
materials above the average for the fall and winter. 
This, coupled with the current buying to fill in broken 
stocks and considerab'e bulk buying for the future, has 
made a very satisfactory business. Among the building 
features of importance is the large amount of heavy con- 
struction which usually ceases or slackens during No- 
vember, but which this year has been carried on almost 
uninterrupted by weather conditions up to date, with an 
unusual number of new projects on which work has been 
or soon will be begun. This class of business will assist 
in maintaining a good movement of special timber 
throughout the winter. 


~ * * 





The heavy weather that has prevailed on the great 
lakes for the last two or three weeks and the lack of 
lumber carriers, many of which have gone into the ore 
trade or out of commission, has caused a decrease in 
shipments to distributing centers dependent upon this 
mode of transportation for stocks. While supplies at 
those points are fairly well up and of ordinary assort- 
ment, they will go into the winter season on the average 
lighter than usual, which will tend to keep values on a 
firm basis. The only change to be noted in lake lumber 
freights during the week was the advance at Duluth and 
Ashland of 25 cents from those points to the Tona- 
wandas and Lake Erie ports. This makes the rate $3.25, 
and another advance is not expected this season, which 
is gratifying to buyers who had experience with the $5 
rate at the close of 1899. The continued car famine has 
had its effect on rail shipments, especially in the eastern 
territory, but that merely insures a heavier movement 
through the winter. 

. - 

The majority of the white pine mills soon will be 
down for the season. Reports from manufac- 
turers are almost wholly to the effect that their stocks 
are anything but large and are considerably broken, 
especially in the higher grades. Demand and inquiry 
from retailers, while not as active as they have been, are 
fully up to the normal for the season. There is consid- 
erable buying being done for next year’s delivery, partic- 
warly in the northwest, evidently in anticipation of an 
increase in prices before that time. and there is little 
doubt but that this will be realized on some of the 
searcer items. Probably Chicago is better fixed in the 
wav of stecks and assortments than any of the other 
distributing points in the white pine territory. 


. * * 


closed 


The excellent weather conditions existing in the yellow 
pine distributing territory is prolonging the demand 
for that wood. The business transacted in Oklahoma 
and Indian territories might be classed as very heavy, 
and, it is anticipated, will ho'd out until the new year, 
The mills are not now accumulating stocks and assort- 
ments show no signs of improvement. Mi'ls report more 
business than they can take care of. but look for a 
decrease from now on. With the business already in 


hand it will keep them going well through December.- 


The car situation west of the river shows very little 
signs of betterment, but an improvement is noted on the 
east side and shipments consigned in the latter territory 
are receiving prompter attention and are less delaved. 
Mi'ls catering to timber and special bill stuff are kept 
busy and are doing a good business on everv item in the 
list. While the maior portion of this demand is for rail- 
road requirement. the call for commercial construction 
purposes is also good. 
* * * 

The Pacific coast lumber market is still enioving the 
good business which started in early in the vear. and 
were it not for the car shortage situation and the recent 
advance in eact-hound freioht rates there would be no 
cause for complaint. The threatened addition of five cents 
a hundred pounds to the freicht rate to Colorado points 
and the actual raise of 3 cents a hundred in the through 
rate to points east of the Mississippi river has broucht 
forth a storm of protest from the eoarst lumbermen. who 
contend, and with eood cause, that the latter rate should 
not be enforced, if at all. until after Jannarv 1. They 
claim that thev have sold thovcands of ears earlier in 
the season on the o'd rate which are still undelivered, 
larvely hecanse the railroads themselves failed ta supply 
the necessary equipment. Thev are forced cither to 
cancel this business or else unjustly suffer a material 


loss. The increase in the through rate is caused by the 
lines east of the Mississippi river who heretofore have 
been satisfied with their proportion of ten cents, but 
who have now arbitrarily increased it to thirteen, which 
is the local tariff St. Paul to Chicago and common 
points. The efforts of the committees appointed by the 
coast lumbermen to get the desired reduction or post- 
ponement of the advance have not been crowned with 
success and it looks as though they would have to pocket 
their losses. 
* * * 

The prospects of the hardwood dealers are brightening 
day by day and an increasing activity is reported from 
a great many points. The manufacturing industries 
consuming hardwoods are beginning to look about and 
place their orders for next season’s requirements and 
the tone of the trade is growing gradually stronger as 
the season advances. Car builders are also making their 
appearance in the market, all of which is appreciably 
reducing the stocks on hand, and items which have been 
in good supp'y for a long time will shortly be among 
those which are sought for and found wanting. It can- 
not be said, however, that prices have improved. but with 
decreasing stocks and increasing demand this feature of 
the trade is bound to adjust itself. 

* * * 

All the other woods are in good condition, especially 
spruce and hemlock, the latter being very strong. North 
Carolina pine and eastern hemlock are in excellent 
demand, Cypress still maintains the position it assumed 
early in the year, and it is stated that stocks at the 
mills are in better shape than for some time past and 
shipments are being made with much more promptness 
than formerly. Pop'ar is also in good demand and the 
surplus on hand earlier in the season has turned out to 
be an excellent investment for its holders. 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Demand at the city yards, while still ex- 
cellent and in unusual good volume for the season, has 
nevertheless narrowed down visibly within the past 
week or two and is gradually receding to a winter basis. 
Most of the dealers have large and well assorted stocks 
on hand, suflicient to carry them over the winter, with 
the exception of a few items that are scarce and have 
been so during the past several months, comprising 
chiefly No, 1 and No. 2 12-inch boards and No. 1 and 
No. 2 4 and 6-inch fencing; also wide and long dimen- 
sion. Still there is a much better stock of these items 
on hand in the Chicago market than at many other lum- 
ber assembling points along the great lakes. 

Having had an excellent trade throughout the season 
at the most favorable prices known for years and being 
assured of a fair demand through the winter and some- 
thing unusually large at the opening of the building 
season next year, dealers as a rule are in a pleasant 
frame of mind and are now getting ready to put their 
stocks in shape for the annual inventory. The past 
season has been both active and profitable and is one of 
the few years during which conditions on the whole have 
been decidedly favorable to the conduct of a satisfactory 
trade. 

There is still a great amount of building in the city 
and suburbs and the number of building permits issued 





. last week shows that there will be a greater amount of 


building going forward this winter than is usual. The 
estimated cost of the building improvements last week 
was $914.050, as against $560,675 the previous week. 
The building statisties of twenty-one of the large cities 
of the United States during October have been compiled 
as follows: 








——1901—-——_ ———1900——— 
No. Cost. No. Cost. 

of Pe Le 125) $ 8.619.300 204 $ 5.147.540 
Philadi Iphia ....... 939 8.154.570 980 1,848,490 
CD b.6céeeenres 586 2.952.660 434 3.914.090 
COOKITD: 26.000 00 0.00 403 1.416111 544 2.017.933 
PRTROUED osc ccisace 321 1.319.808 205 2.275.197 
_ See 387 1,012 819 284 538.029 
CIRVEIRDG  < o0s00 0 287 812 92 164 364.195 
Los Angeles ....... Bd 626.254 169 391.917 
Washington, D. C... 282 613.139 332 282,092 
PS errr 283 606,732 207 122.993 
UST S|) re 464 570,120 398 452 510 
DRHWAUKOS 2. ssc ces 182 539.075 124 269.575 
i a ee 270 484.400 242 403.200 
See a 130 406.432 140 202 660 
Cincinnati eaaten ee 862.865 334 124,165 
Minneapolis ........ 821 358.206 380 837,445 
SEE ans base t00% 164 350.965 122 349,905 
TED S646 5.0.80 re &5 241.065 107 222 758 
Indianapolis ....... 232 214.027 240 203 662 
BIUGRNONS «.6siaces 95 167,275 40 102,150 
PED ora e.k s'si5 4 > = 162.020 eae 107,442 

Co ee 6.328 $24,990,925 5,650 $19,678,848 


*Boroughs of Manhattan and Lronx, 


Building p!ans for which permits were issued by the 
Chicago building department during the week ending 
November 20 were as follows: 





Class. No. otal Value. 
RIDE RIOD: hue 6.919% %:5-6.0.b-o3 wo oro 10 $ 7.000 
S 2000 to © GiOOD... .. ccwccsccs 44 104,000 

5.000 to UD cn 5 0.8 ws5 via eyi.e 14 87.000 
10,000 to EOS 54:5 6m. 0 wire 15 202.500 
25.000 to 1 ere 210.000 
DUmUe £0. BOOWOO. « . icicscccves 2 150,000 
Factory, Western Electric Co.... 1 172,000 

NU 95 isch ie eicsenis sha ce WSe 93 $932,500 
Totals for preceding week.... 77 773.550 


Lake freights have stiffened up a good deal within 
the last few days and $2 is now freely paid for all lower 
lake ports to Chicago, the lateness of the season requir- 
ing some inducement to get vessel owners to make char- 
ters. Lake Superior traffic has about closed for the 
season, although a few boats are now-on the way. There 
is a better demand on the cargo market for white pine 





piece stuff, for which $14 is offered. Hemlock is sag- 
ging to some extent and cargoes are slow of sale. How. 
ever, previous quotations are not changed, about $9 
being paid for the ordinary run of short piece stuff, 
Shingles are in good request at the same quotations 
that have ruled previously,.namely $2.65 and $2.70 for 
an 8-inch shingle and $2.75 to $2.80 for a 10-inch shingle 
with offerings light. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Line yard men are _ reported 
actively in the market. for future supplies of lumber, 
Some buying by these large retailers is for immediate 
delivery, but their orders are largely for delivery after 
the first of the year and much earlier than usual, and 
this is attributed to the low condition of stocks with 
the manufacturers and the possibility that further 
shortages may occur, making it impossible to secure 
such stocks as may be wanted in January and Febru- 
ary. Forehanded buying of lumber by retailers at this 
time is regarded as a good policy in most quarters. It 
is assured that the price list committee will hold a 
meeting within a few weeks and that higher prices will 
be put into effect before the first of the year. Purchases 
on the present basis of values are therefore safe invest- 
ments. 

In immediate business it is reported that demand 
from North Dakota is quickening. Farmers in that sec- 
tion have been so busy saving their crops that they have 
been unable to undertake building operations even after 
they had been planned. Now they are getting through 
with their threshing and on the present basis for flax 
and wheat are in prosperous circumstances and there 
is every prospect that there will be extensive building 
operations throughout the winter in that part of the 
country. 

Good demand from southern and southwestern sources 
continues to be reported. Manufacturers in that. see- 
tion are in the market for supplies as well as retailers 
owing to the shortages in assortments. Locally the build- 
ing boom continues in Minneapolis and St. Paul and 
movement of city lumber to city buyers and contractors 
is unusually large for the season. A mild winter would 
undoubtedly result in a heavy demand through Decem- 
ber and January and shipments thus far in November 
have run considerably in excess of the same period a 
year ago. 

Shortages continue in the same descriptions as an- 
nounced in this column previously and nearly all 
manufacturers are buyers to a more or less extent. In 
a review of the October statistics Secretary Rhodes, of 
the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association, points 
to a significant fact. Manufacturers were asked the 
question of what percentage of orders they were unable 
to fill owing to a lack of the stock and fully 50 percent 
of those who replied reported they were unable to fill 
from 10 to 25 percent of the orders received. This 
shows the depleted condition of stocks at this and other 
white pine points. The situation in the Wisconsin val- 
ley is reported as very firm and some manufacturers are 
charging the advanced prices owing to the fact that they 
regard lumber as good property and do not want to sell 
stocks down too low. The advance named by manu- 
facturers at points on the Mississippi below Minneapolis 
continues in effect, 

The car shortage continues to be a factor in the situ- 
ation and is undoubtedly holding shipments back to 
some extent. 

The table of receipts for the week continues to show 
a falling off as compared with the previous week this 
year, although in comparison with a year ago they con- 
tinue to show gains for the month. Table of receipts and 
shipments is as follows: 


RECEIPTS. SHIPMENTS. 

WCUNGRROD © 5.0 600s ass <0-s0-0 315.000 1,335,000 
INN «24.60.6405 5 oe wo oe 240,000 2,055,000 
Ll FR Sr re 345.000 1,305,000 
os eC a 315,000 1,620,000 
1 aA eee. 270.000 1,680,000 
CORN, ea iss iekp ace ede oak 255.000 1,290,000 
a eae 1,740,000 9.285,000 
BiGGE  WOEES Gti d 68 eae 2.025.000 10,080,000 
MINI 6k 0 ni 6 ar56i80. 0.0 wrt Sree 280,000 795.000 
Same week 1900 ......... 1,470,000 6,900,000 

—_—eeeaeaerorr 


Saginaw Valley. The market for white pine is firm. 
Dealers experience difficulty in securing stocks. There 
are no material changes in quotations but good stock 
is wanted at any price the conscience of the holder is 
willing to fix. Manufacturers in eastern Michigan are 
practically sold out except that some firms along the 
lines of railroad have in some instances small lots. But 
these are taken about as rapidly as available for ship- 
ment. In the yards business is limited by the ability 
to secure transportation, cars being dreadfully scarce, 
so short of the demand that an embargo on trade is the 
result. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. White pine men are com 
plaining only of the car shortage, which has been more 
severe during the last week than heretofore, causing 
a short suspension of work in a number of yards and 
mills. With the situation relieved the shipments will 
be heavy, owing to the large number of orders awaiting 
attention. The car shortage will have a tendency t0 
keep mills and yards open more generally during the 
winter than usual. Although receipts by vessel are not 
at an end for the season, some of the larger dealers je 
sert that they have enough stock congested on their an 
rented docks to keep the men busy sorting and Leg 
until long after New Year’s day. Notwithstanding the 
fact that some stocks are somewhat broken, there 
more lumber in the Tonawandas than there was a yea? 
ago. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. , There is a great demand for pine 
and so long as it can be obtained in quantity and of 
the desired quality there is going to be plenty for the 
dealer to do, whether he is at one end of the trade or 
the other. It will not be easy any longer to get stock 
that is wanted, so white pine is now taking its place 
with hardwoods as something that is no longer plenty. 
Some dealers are becoming decidedly uneasy over ,the 
outlook, while others are content in the reflection that 
they are as well off as the others. The scarcity of the 
higher grades is making its way down, though it may 
not be considered serious so long as 12-inch barn still 
sells here for $21, with box $17 and mill culls $15. 


——orren 


Boston, Mass. The scarcity of white pine stocks seems 
to be even more pronounced this week than heretofore. 
A number of the western connections of Boston houses 
either closing down or preparing to do so, for a period, 
decreases the available supply for this market by just 
so much, and at best this was none too great. The 
lower grades, which of late have been much easier to buy 
than the better class, are beginning to feel the same 
searcity. Yards have long since given up trying to buy 
carloads containing only what they want and are content 
to get a car containing what the shipper wants to sell. 
Of course the usual hunt for substitutes keeps up, but 
without marked success, although Washington cedar is 
coming to be largely used for many purposes of outside 
work which formerly were occupied solely by pine 
uppers. 

rw 

Baltimore, Md. ‘The market, though without any 
striking features, is steady, even strong. Planing mills 
are in the market to a considerable extent and other 
buyers are purchasing more freely to make up for the 
depletion of their stocks. From present indications 
the inquiry will remain good all winter at steady fig- 
ures. 

ee 

Philadelphia, Pa. Demand has fallen off somewhat, 
though stocks are none too heavy to meet big orders. 
Prices remain high with some fluctuation. Dealers fear 
a too sudden change in the market and cannot be drawn 
in willingly. 





Spruce. 





New York City. Receipts are light, not alone of the 
eastern stock but also of state pine, the latter being 
practically out of the market. As is natural under these 
conditions, prices are very firmly held and affairs at 
the mills are in such shape that advances will not sur 
prise the trade. Cargo lath have advanced slightly. 

errr 


Bangor, Me. ‘The market remains in its former 
strong condition, and all the lumber that can be sent 
forward from Maine is taken at previous quotations. 
Boston circulars quote 10 and 12-inch dimensions, $20; 
9-inch and under, $18 to $18.50; 10 and 12-inch, random 
lengths, 10 feet and up, $19 to $19.50; 2x38, 2x4, 2x5, 
2x6, 2x7 and 3x4, 10 feet and up, $16.50; all other ran- 
doms, 9-inch and under, 10 feet and up, $17.50; 5-inch 
and up, merchantable boards, $15 to $16; matched 
boards, $17.50 to $18.50; out spruce boards, $12.50 to 
$13; bundle furring, $16 to $17. New York prices on 
wide dimensions are $1 to $1.50 higher than Boston. 
In Bangor the general run of randoms is quoted at 
$14.50 to $15. ¥reights have advanced, $2.75 to $3 now 
being paid to New York. 

——eererrry 


Portland, Me. Business in this section is practically 
at a standstill. The rivers are very low, mill men are 
not able to get in their logs and consequently but few 
wills are sawing. Salesmen do not dare to take large 
orders, so the domestic people are struggling 
along from hand to mouth, filling what few 
small orders they can from the supply of old 
logs. Frames are quoted at $18 for 9-inch 
and under and $20 for 10 and 12-inch; random, 2x3, 2x4, 
2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $16.50; 9-inch and under, $17.50; 10 
and 12-inch, $19.50; No. 1 spruce covering boards, $16; 
lath, 1§-inch, $3. Clapboards bring $32, $30 and $25 for 
extras, clears and second clears respectively, while cedar 
shingles are quoted at $3.25, $2.75 and $2.25 for extras, 
clears and second clears respectively. Exporters are still 
down in the mouth. Prices have advanced from $1 to 
$1.50 a thousand on spruce and pine will soon follow in 
its footsteps. No new orders have been taken the past 
week and the water front looks deserted. A general 


_ Tise in freights is reported. This is grand news to ship- 


owners, as the rates during the past year have been 
very low. The rise, however, applies in a greater meas- 
ure to the lumber carrying market and vessels are now 
getting $3, which is a remarkable and almost unexpected 
Jump. 
—orreaeaera 

Boston, Mass. Spruce is easily king in the Boston 
market and its action undoubtedly causes more com- 
ment than that of any other wood which is dealt in 
here. The future price of this lumber is always a fruit- 
ful topic of conversation and there is more speculation 
than ever now, as all eyes are turned toward the north- 
ern and eastern fields of operations, where the crews are 
getting into the woods as fast as weather conditions 
permit. A good early fall of snow has already brought 
Joy to the heart of the operator and a good logging 
Season is predicted by the weather wise. Still whatever 
is done in the woods now can affect prices not at all 
until the middle of next summer; until then it is the 
salesman’s heyday, with prices about what he may see 


fit to ask on anything but the regular yard stock and 
easy bills. For the sake of a basis the spruce man still 
has a figure, but the needs of the occasion color each sale 
and the ultimate price is only a reflection of the buyer’s 
straits and the salesman’s mood. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. There is still some demand for cedar 
products, notwithstanding the lateness of the season. 
Railway ties are in fair request, there appearing to be 
no great surplus at any point. They are quoted at about 
45 cents and may be expected to remain fairly steady 
around that figure for some time. Telegraph poles are 
scarce, but cedar producers are directing their efforts to 
increase their stocks and very likely by spring there 
will be a reasonably fair supply. Cedar posts are quoted 
at 13 to 134 cents, but some sales are reported to have 
been lately made even higher. There is steady strength 
in 10-inch white cedar shingles, which are salable read- 
ily in carload lots at $2.75 for extra *A* and in a 
few instances even higher prices are obtained. The price 
for 8-inch shingles is about $2.65 to $2.70. 

ee a ee ee 

Minneapolis, Minn. The demand for white cedar is 
comparatively heavy for this time of the year. Dealers 
have experienced a heavy late fall demand and have 
been compelled to send to the Minneapolis market in 
order to supply the demand. Values are firm without 
advancing tendency, owing probably to the lateness of 
the season. White cedar shingles are quoted firm at 
$2.60 f. o. b. Hermansville and the mills are well sup- 
plied with orders. 











North Tonawanda, N. Y White cedar items on the 
local market are much more broken than at the same 
period of last year, with the possible exception of posts. 
Dealers do not express much hope of bettering the sit- 
uation this year, finding that stocks in most cases are 
not attainable in quantities large enough to make it 
profitable to bring them down the lakes by vessel, while 
to ship them by rail would mean little or no profit. The 
largest consigninent of lath received here during the 
season was brought by rail from Canada last week. 
The dealer who received them does not expect to retain 
them long, owing to the strong demand. Nos. 1 and 2 
are selling at $3.25 and $3.35 respectively. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. A fairly good volume of trade is visible 
at most distributing points, although it is conceded that 
not so much activity is manifested in northern hard- 
woods as in southern. Dealers are inclined to think, 
however, that trade will continue good this winter and 
that before another season’s cut of hardwood lumber can 
be placed on the market many of the varieties of stock 
that now appear to be plentiful will be well cleaned up. 
Consumption in the various industries where hard- 
woods are involved is going forward at a tremendous 
pace and it hardly seems possible that some favorable 
effect. will not be exerted on prices within the next few 
months. The furniture industry still continues extraor- 
dinarily busy and some of the factories are running 
night and day. In car building there is no let up in the 
demand for cars and all of the shops are crowded to 
their utmost capacity, with orders far ahead. In agri- 
cultural implements, wagons, musical instruments, mold- 
ings and in other lines almost without number where 
hardwoods are consumed, the amount of activity was 
probably never equalled in the history of the country; 
all of which presages a substantial reduction of the 
visible supply before further stocks can be made avail- 
able. 

Recently in several sections of the south, as well as 
to some extent in this market, a better movement of 
quarter sawed white oak has been noted. As has been 
before remarked, well manufactured and thoroughly 
seasoned quartered oak invariably brings a fair price. 
But a great deal of stock that does not come up to the 
average requirements of the market is being disposed of 
at pretty low figures. This low grade stock is largely 
responsible for whatever demoralization may exist in 
prices. Quotations at which quartered white oak has 
recently been sold in this market vary between $46 and 
$52, which is rather a wide range. 

Red oak is in steady demand and stocks are rather 
broken. Prices are made in ear lots Chicago delivery 
at from $31 to $34. Dimension oak continues in fair 
request at steady prices. 

Maple is rather dull, and values are steady at the 
low range that has ruled through the season. Thick 
maple is having a slightly improved inquiry. Birch is 
plentiful, but consumption is heavy and prices should 
begin to show some improvement soon. Ash is having a 
satisfactory movement and stocks are not heavy. Cot- 
tonwood is in only fair demand. There is a slight gain 
in prices. 

—e——errrr 

Minneapolis, Minn. Demand continues fairly active 
and values remain firm. Notwithstanding heavy ship- 
ments of southern oak the northern product is gradu 
ally stiffening in price and is much stronger than at the 
beginning of the present month. Basswood is still in 
heavy demand from the box manufacturers and values 
are firm. The movement of elm and birch is reported to 
have been somewhat larger during the past two weeks 
than earlier in the season. Manufacturers are substi- 


tuting this lumber in place of the higher priced hard- 
woods and this probably accounts for the increased de- 
mand. Owing to the heavy supply values on these two 
lumbers are still weak. A feature of the hardwood 
market which has excited considerable interest during 
the past two weeks has been the appearance of several 
large bills sent out by the railroad companies, some 
of which have already been placed, but there is appar- 
ently considerable business still to be done in this direc- 
tion. 


—_—_—OoO 


St. Louis, Mo. In a general way the hardwood busi- 
ness is the only branch of the lumber industry that is 
dull in this market and present indications are that 
the month will end with proportionately less business 
transacted than at the present time. Some varieties of 
stock are selling as readily as at any time this year 
but others, because of the abundant supply, are moving 
in very light volume. Items which are in the least 
scarce are wanted in large lots by northern consumers 
and salesmen representing local houses are forced to 
turn down a number of these orders. It is a fact that 
stocks in this market are not in good shape. It has been 
a hard matter to avoid taking in items difficult to sell, 
for the reason that the receipts of this market are fre- 
quently badly mixed and a buyer is forced to take the 
undesirable in order to get that which he wants. This 
has resulted in the accumulation of a lot of low grade 
stock which will not sell. As an instance, upper grades 
in quartered white oak are wanted while common will 
hardly sell at all. In poplar squares No. 1 stock is 
wanted while the accumulation of lower grades is too 
great easily to get from under. Plain red oak has been 
so hard to secure during all this year that mixed lots 
of oak which contained even a small percentage of plain 
red were taken in, although the rest of the lot was not 
wanted. Efforts to unload some of these accumulations 
of low grade stock result in the making of even lower 
prices on the road than hitherto have ruled. The price 
situation, in fact, is far from satisfactory, even stock 
which is hard to secure at first hands going at prices 
which allow almost no margin of profit to wholesale 
yards. 

There is great complaint at the scarcity of cars in 
the southern country. As a result the receipts of hard- 
woods are less than they have been at any other time 
this year and the market is almost entirely cleaned up 
of all unsold lumber, which is an unusual condition. In 
addition to this, the river is too low to permit of satis- 
factory navigation. The most noticeable effect of this 
condition has been in cottonwood and gum, which are 
coming in in such small quantities that the box fac 
tories, furniture factories and other consumers have 
about exhausted their supplies and are calling for more. 
This has resulted in the making of several large con- 
tracts during the past week calling for winter delivery, 
and the prices on these have been an advance over those 
of a week or so ago. Today a salesman obtained $1 
more on cottonwood than he was offered yesterday and 
almost the same is true of gum. 

In oak the changes have been slight. Plain red is the 
strong item on the market and is closely followed by 
plain white. One-inch stock is wanted in almost any 
quantity and there is an added eall for heavy thick 
nesses in white. A limited amount of thick red is also 
wanted but the requirements of white are greater in pro- 
portion. Special bill stock in oak continues to show a 
steady improvement, the requirements of the railroads, 
especially, being heavy. 

Hickory in both wagon stock and lumber is wanted in 
large quantities but the receipts are very light. Ash 
has been in heavier receipt than earlier in the season 
and that which has come in has been readily disposed 
of. Heavy thicknesses are wanted and it is these which 
are in heaviest receipt. Elm, maple, walnut and other 
woods received on this market have been little in evi- 
dence of late. 





New York City. The steady improvement noted re 
cently continues, with poplar a little in the lead, stocks 
being light and prices even firmer than they were. 
There has also developed considerable more activity in 
culls. Both plain and quartered oak are steady, but 
neither shows any advance in prices. There is no very 
large call for ash. but this stock is also firm in price, 
and the general feeling is that the entire hardwood sit 
uation will have greatly bettered before the close of the 
winter. 





North Tonawanda. N. Y. Dealers speak more cheer- 
fully of market conditions than at any other period this 
year, the tone of trade growing stronger as the season 
advances. Consumers are placing orders more fre- 
quently and prices are better. The only items that 
apnear to be scarce with most dealers are walnut and 
black ash, which cannot be secured from manufacturers 
in large quantities. Maple and chestnut are experienc- 
ing a ‘heavier call than most hardwoods, while wormy 
chestnut leads all by a good margin, sales being made 
at $17 and $18, according to grade and quantity. Vari- 
ous grades of maple inelnding 4-4, 5, 6 and 8-4. 10 and 
12-4, 14 and 16-4 are quoted at $25 to $30, while buyers 
are paving $33.50 for 4-4 and $35.50 for 5, 6 and 8-4 of 


chestnut. 


Buffalo, N.Y. “Birch is the prime seller in hard- 
wood” is the report of a leading dealer, who quotes hest 
inch red at $45 and white at $28. These are good prices. 
but birch is scarce and cannot be had for a song any 
longer. Basswood lesds elm in demand. but both are 
quoted at $27. The diffieu’tv with both is that the low 
grades do not sell fast enough to clean everything up, 
which is the case also with some still more expensive 
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hardwoods. The trade generally finds the demand on 
the increase, which ought to mean a better price for 
oak and ash before long. In fact the most tenacious 
hardwood dealers are selling for more than they could 
get last summer and if they do not get it they mostly 
hold their lumber. With the present conditions going 
on they are quite right in sticking to stock that does 
not pay a fair profit, especially in face of the con- 
tinued reports that there is no increase of production 
and is not expected to be any. From all reports from 
the south the dealer is now afraid he has let his lumber 
go too easily and will try hard to hold it more firmly. 
If there shall not be too many small producers in the 
way of such a proceeding he is going to get more for his 
lumber than he has been able to do of late. 

Boston, Mass. The slow and gradual improvement in 
the hardwood situation continues without startling 
rapidity, but with an impetus which really begins to 
look like business from now on. The full volume of 
trade that has characterized the season in other woods 
is perhaps not entirely realized as yet, but a glance back 
at the late summer and early fall and a comparison with 
present conditions in these lines will go far toward 
satisfying even a predisposed kicker. No one item of 
the hardwood list is pronounced in its strength of value 
or in the demands upon the wholesaler, but all alike feel 
the genial influence of the prosperity which runs through 
the general lumber business in this market. Quartered 
oak remains about stationary in price, with a rather 
strong undertone, which leads some to look forward to 
higher prices. Many sales are reported at $62, a few at 
$63 or higher, and probably more still at a price below 
$60. It depends upon the locality from which the lum- 
ber comes. Nice cars, which the buyer can depend upon 
for quality and width, bring the first named price. 
Southern oak brings somewhere between $58 and $61. 
Plain white oak is in moderately comfortable request, 
with not quite so much of it in sight and consequently a 
little firmer attitude on the part of the salesman. One 
or two houses where ash is made a specialty report a 
good active market and a satisfactory condition all 
around, with l-inch white ash hovering about $42 and 
brown ash $39 to $40. There cannot be said to be a 
searcity of this stock, but there is nothing dumped upon 
the market to have any tendency to break values and 
euts in the price are the exception rather than the rule. 
Maple moves with a certain steadiness but it is rather 
sluggish than otherwise, with a hand-to-mouth sort of 
demand which in the end amounts to a fair volume 
but which lacks the snap and go of a broader market. 
The maple flooring men, of course, are holding the fort 
and appear to have not the slightest difficulty in making 
their list about what best suits them and sticking to it. 
Mahogany and the other high priced woods are all active 
and the demand from new big buildings is rather on the 
increase. 

Baltimore, Md. The ‘ardwood market remains in 
a satisfactory state. Yard men are buying more freely 
and other consumers seem to find liberal additions to 
their supplies necessary. Under the influence of the 
improved conditions at home and an accelerated move- 
ment abroad prices are still going upward, though by 
small degrees, and there is every reason to expect a 
maintenance of briskness for some time. Ocean freight 
rates continue so low that exporters feel tempted to 
augment their forwardings. 

RAPP TI 

Philadelphia, Pa. There is no unusual demand for 
hardwoods. Poplar and ash are selling well at a steady 
price, while cherry is scarce and has to be hunted up. ; 

SAALAAAAAA 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The lumber market shows con- 
siderable improvement over the condition at the same 
time last year. There is a fairly good demand from 
various furniture concerns which are making up their 
Christmas stock. The increased demand, however, has 
no effect on prices other than to hold them firmly, with 
only slight fluctuations at times. 


Hemlock. 


Chicago. The hemlock market is in excellent shape, 
judging from the reports from northern points, espe- 
cially those from mills and wholesale yards in the in- 
terior. Shippers there say that they are having a 
splendid volume of demand and are getting practically 
list prices all the way through. They have been 
troubled somewhat of late by a scarcity of cars. In 
Chicago territory hemlock is moving at about the usual 
gait for this season of the year. Considerable stock is 
coming in by water, but is not urgently wanted at pres- 
ent, as the yards are already well supplied. The price 
paid for an average cargo of hemlock is about $9, while 
something a little choice in the way of wide and long 
stock brings $9.50. Dealers state that they are able 
to buy carloads at from $11 to $11.25. 











New York City. The expectation is that figures on 
this market, which are almost abnormally firm, will 
advance at any moment. Most of the mills are said to 
be anywhere from four to six weeks behind on their 
orders and the supply on hand is not large. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The amount of hemlock 
at this market is generally considered much smaller 
than for any previous year at this season, and there is 
little prospect of any material increase in stock be- 
fore the end of the season of navigation for 1901. The 


prevailing situation in this respect is not attributed to 
excessive demand but to a reported decrease in the out- 
put in Michigan, from where the greater amount of 
stock for this market is generally secured, and to bet- 
ter margins of profit gained by handling Pennsylvania 
hemlock. 

PAL LALI II 

Buffalo, N. Y. Despite some difference in the reports 

of various hemlock dealers there is no doubt that the 
trade is in good shape, with the tendency of the price 
upward. Here and there a dealer is asking a slight 
advance on certain widths of inch boards, which are 
always more or less scarce. Michigan dealers are get- 
ting in their last cargoes and are holding everything 
firm, with a prospect of demand enough to take all they 
have before the end of winter. The producer has gotten 
out all the logs he could, as the $9 price of bark would 
insure that. Bill stuff is strong, which is a good indica- 
tion. 

PPD PDD LI IIS 

Boston, Mass. Prices continue to remain firm and 

strong, all eastern and Pennsylvania hemlock following 
the lead of spruce. The lumber seems to be crouched 
for a spring and another 25 cents would probably not 
startle the lumber world greatly, who are prepared for 
sky rocket antics of this kind in all classes. Eastern 
hemlock is selling at $14 to $14.50 and Pennsylvania in 
the neighborhood of $16. 

PPP LI IIIS 


Pittsburg, Pa. Hemlock rules especially firm, with an 
exceedingly heavy demand. Dry hemlock boards, particu- 
larly 10 and 12-inch are scarce. Shingles and lath are 
steady. 

——r—nrr—rr—r 

Philadelphia, Pa. Hemlock is receiving much favor 
with the dealers, especially when the price of white pine 
is taken into consideration when a choice has to be made. 
Prices quoted to buyers show little or no change, though 
an early increase would create no surprise. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. ‘The strong demand for firsts and seconds 
poplar which has been shown through the season still 
continues and dealers are active in procuring supplies 
to satisfy the wants of their customers. A fair demand 
exists for thick poplar for various mill work purposes. 
Poplar squares are also in good request and there is a 
decided scarcity of them at all the yards, as well as at 
manufacturing points, due to the small output of the 
mills during the past season. Squares are quoted at $36 
for No. 1, 4x4, 5x5 and 6x6. Inch poplar is selling at 
from $34 to $36 in carload lots delivered in Chicago. 
Culls are weak. The demand for common is not up to 
the usual volume and prices are correspondingly off 
color. 

Boston, Mass. Nothing but strength marks the pop- 
lar situation. A market price of $40 for l-inch ones and 
twos has not yet been reached by the average, but it is 
getting fairly on toward that mark, with salesmen 
showing less and less anxiety to sell at $38 and $39, 
which perhaps still represents the ruling figure. When 
a salesman, encouraged by a pocket full of orders, be- 
gins to tempt the fates by quoting an experimental $40 
and does not find that the buver shies very badly at it, it 
marks the beginning of a $40 epoch. Many sales of 
extra nice cars are reported at this price. Southerners 
visiting this market are urging their customers to pre- 
pare for the day of $40 poplar, which they insist is 
coming at no very distant time. Stocks of ones and 
twos are not plentiful and even the lower grades are 
not to be had for the whistling, but show a very healthy 
condition in point of value and demand. The propor- 
tion of lower grades is markedly greater than it used to 
be and the cheaper lumber must perforce, in many cases, 
take the place where formerly only ones and twos 
would do. This is the case in numberless instances al- 
ready, and the result is going to be a still higher level 
for the cheaper grades. The volume of business in pop- 
lar for the week appears to have been large, to judge by 
the reports of returning salesmen. 





Baltimore, Md. Poplar continues surprisingly firm 
and active. Mills are pushing operations, having been 
enabled by the copious rains during the summer to get 
large quantities of logs. But notwithstanding the 
fact that current conditions are calculated to stimulate 
production the output does not seem to catch up with 
the demand. Prices rule relatively high. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


_ Tacoma, Wash. The coast lumber market shows prac- 
tically no change and no complaints are heard in this 
neighborhood, except occasionally as to car shortage, and 
this is and has been in many instances the cause of much 
annoyance and financial loss. Inquiries seem to be nu- 
merous, with orders coming in right along and the gen- 
eral feeling prevailing among the manufacturers that 
better prices are going to be secured in the spring, for 
which reason many are loth to make contracts very far 
ahead. Prices continue steady, quotations varying among 
the smaller mills according to the necessity for ready 
cash. In and about Tacoma the demand for upper grade 
stocks remains healthy, while there is also considerable 





inquiry for stringers, timbers and joist. Timbers, 6x6 
to 6x12, 32 feet and under, rough, are quoted at about 
$7; 35 to 40 feet, rough, $8, and 55 to 60 feet at $13.50. 
Timbers 14x24 to 24x24, rough, 32 feet and under, are 
quoted at $13; 35 to 40 feet, rough, at $16; 55 to 60 
feet at $24; 75 to 80 feet, rough, at $36, and 85 to 90 
feet, rough, at $44.50. Foreign lumber trade continues 
to languish. 





San Francisco, Cal. Adverse weather conditions fail 
to disturb building operations or the activity of the 
market. The demand keeps up and evidently will keep 
up well until the end of the year. Redwood men are 
well pleased with the volume of business being done. 
The likelihood is that by the end of the year they will 
find their total volume of trade to have been as large 
as they anticipated before the strike. New customers 
are pushing dealers for the delivery of lumber, and 
dealers are not able to keep up with the demand, but 
this will not affect prices, as the trade is satisfied with 
things as they are. 





Southern Pine. 





St. Louis, Mo. Dealers say that the demand for 
southern pine is holding up to the stiff pace set a few 
weeks ago and that there is no indication of a falling off 
in trading. The car situation is such that it is impos- 
sible to fill with any degree of promptness those orders 
already received, which means that no one is accepting 
business calling for delivery within a specified time, and 
orders are piling up at the mills. The car shortage 
shows no improvement and at mills along the Cotton 
Belt in Arkansas the situation is growing worse. The 
Tron Mountain mills are basing their hopes on the prom- 
ise made by the officials in this city of a much greater 
number of cars after two weeks. East of the river the 
ear situation is about as it has been, with the chances 
in favor of a continuance of the same conditions for 
another month or so. 

From the mills comes the report that the greatest 
demand is for mixed car orders, a seasonable condition 
which shows that the supply of general yard stock in 
the hands of retailers east and west of the river is less 
than it was earlier in the season. All B and better is 
wanted in large quantities and items of these grades are 
in poorer supply at the mills than at last report. The 
list of items which are short covers all upper grades 
and No. 1 common, flooring and finish being especially 
mentioned. There is still a great surplus of 4-inch No. 
2 common flooring at all mills east of the river and 
some of the Arkansas mills make the same report. No. 
2 common boards, strips and small dimension are also 
in surplus, but the reduced prices on these items have 
caused greater shipments thus far during November than 
were made during October. Texas mills are completely 
filled up with special bill orders and they all report 
that they could easily secure more business than they 
are able to take care of. In St. Louis the greatest de- 
mand is still from the western country, retail stocks 
being lowest in that territory, but eastern retailers are 
also ordering quite freely. 

All special stock is in wonderfully strong request and 
the indications are that the winter demand for this 
class of material will be heavier than ever before. Rail- 
road orders are plentiful for ties, bridge timbers and 
car material, and the call for timbers and factory floor- 
ing for heavy construction purposes is increasing rather 
than diminishing. Orders of this latter character are 
coming even from the small towns where additions to 
factories and such improvements are being made. 





Chicago. There is a continued good call for yellow 
pine finish and flooring at those yards where these items — 
are made a specialty and stocks are not brought in any 
faster than they are needed, owing to the scarcity of 
cars as well as to the meager supply. There is a strong 
demand at the car building shops for car sills as well 
as for decking and siding and mills that accept this 
class of business are all full of work and behind their 
orders. It is evident that this demand for car building 
purposes is going to last without any deflection through 
the winter, as nearly all of the railroads are endeavor- 
ing to add to their equipment as-rapidly as possible and 
a great many new contracts for cars are being let from 
time to time. 

At the local offices at which a number of the big south- 
ern mills are represented the statement. is made that 
thus far there is no appreciable falling off in the de- 
mand. The representatives of the mills say that there 
is a strong inquiry for rift-sawed flooring as well as 
for flat-sawed and that yard stock in general is being 
shipped about as fast as it can be produced. There is 
a fair call for No. 2 boards, but not as heavy as the 
mill men would like to see and this stock appears to be 
accumulating almost everywhere. Prices on low grades 
are inclined to weakness, but on No. 1 stock are as 
firm as ever, 





_ Kansas City, Mo. The demand in the southwest con- 
tinues active enough to be satisfactory and because of 
the poor assortments at all mills and delay in making 
shipments because of lack of cars the mills are rather 
falling behind than catching up on their orders. Stocks 
at mills are not increasing except in a few instances 
and the assortment is growing worse. There is still a 
surplus of some items in No. 2 but the recent reduction 
in price has lessened the amount of No. 2 stock at the 
mills and it is not as plentiful as a month While 
there is still an active inquiry for stock for quick 
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shipment and orders are more numerous than usual at 
this time of year, the demand is gradually declining and 
wholesalers do not look for trade to be as active from 
now on as it has been thus far this month. They are 
not complaining, however, and say that their mills are 
now so well supplied with orders that with what new 
business they can reasonably figure on securing during 
the next thirty days the mills will have plenty to keep 
them busy through the year. The car situation is still 
serious and shipments for western territory are badly 
delayed. The situation east is better and dealers east 
of the Mississippi river are receiving prompt car service. 
Some items are being shaded, but the list is closely 
adhered to on most things when rush shipment is 
wanted and the orders accepted for prompt shipment. 
Wholesalers here do not appear to be alarmed over the 
price situation and claim that the market now has a 
firmer tone than it had a few weeks ago. 





Pensacola, Fla. The unusual conditions at present 
prevailing have caused business to be extremely dull. 
Reports from the United Kingdom and continental mar- 
kets are rather discouraging and the probable shortage 
of timber that will be experienced here until well into 
the spring has prevented the shippers at this port from 
bidding very anxiously for shipments earlier than Feb- 
ruary-March. Sawn timber remains in price practically 
as last reported and the shortage of stocks and slowness 
of arrivals will cause the price to be maintained, if not 
increased, in spite of the slowness of the foreign mar- 
kets. Lumber stocks being rather heavy and the de- 
mand in the interior good and at good prices have 
caused some liveliness to show in the better grades 
though not at the proportionately good prices of tim- 
ber. A perfect cloud of sail tonnage is offered and 
rates will consequently continue to decline. It is diffi- 
cult to predict the outcome of spring business, as con- 
ditions are very unusual. 





New York City. Demand is active, especially for 
flooring, and the prices are decidedly stronger, with ad- 
vances more than likely at any moment. Vessel rates 
are somewhat easier, being quoted as low as $5 from 
coastwise. 

eee 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. Receipts of yellow pine at 
the Tonawandas during the season have provided a 
fair but broken stock, which would have been more 
complete were shippers able to secure more cars. There 
has been an advance of $1 on nearly all grades, and 
dealers are inclined to believe that another material 
increase is due in the near future. The demand for 
joists, especially for some of the largest buildings being 
erected in the state, has never been so great. A leading 
dealer stated yesterday that he placed an order a few 
days ago for 700,000 feet of joists for a large structure 
at. Rochester, and expressed the belief that they are 
inclined eventually to replace iron joists, insurance 
companies giving a better rate on buildings using the 
former because greater damage usually results from 
the warping of the metal supports. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. The same firmness obtains in all 
varieties of southern pine as formerly, this market being 
inclined to make about the same use of it all. A good 
amount of it is selling for flooring and but for the low 
price of maple there would be much more used. Still 
this can never be much of a jobbing point for lumber 
that can come up the coast to New York cheaper than 
it can get here all-rail, though if the move to make it 
into boxes shall succeed there will soon be much more 
of it consumed here than ever before. Prices promise 
to remain strong. 





Boston, Mass. The heavy volume of business at the 
advanced prices still continues in bard pine. Big tim- 
bers are increasingly difficult to get and they have now 
been used as a bait for so much of the smaller dimensions 
that these, too, are measurably scarce, and the demand 
is on the increase. The advance in hard pine has taken 
place by slow degres, so that it is not keenly felt at any 
one time, but a comparison for the past six months 
develops the fact that a substantial rise has taken place, 
all in all, which is most satisfactory and which has been 
little felt by the buyer. Flooring orders have been fre- 
quent and of good volume during the week. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Orders for yellow pine have been 
rather plentiful, small stuff being abundant, but dimen- 
sions are harder to find. Clear heart face flooring is held 
at a premium and the dealer who has any at all can 
count: himself as lucky. Inability to make prompt ship- 
— however, is acting all the way through as a draw- 
yack, 





North Carolina Pine. 


New York City. Dressed stock continues in good 
demand, with prices very firm and mills reported gener- 
ally short of good available stock. No change is noted 
in freights. 








Boston, Mass. The condition of the market is simply 
an ideal one, judging from all sides. The lumber is 
plentiful enough to supply reasonable demands and is 
taken up about as fast as it is offered, so that prices 
are steady, with a slightly upward tendency. The buyer 


is satisfied to get good stock without an exorbitant raise 
ond the wholesaler and manufacturer are satisfied with 
the good thing which they now have. Boston houses are 
pushing their southern connections to the limit to get 
good stock and the salesman is taking orders at each 
stopping place with an ease and fluency which are fairly 
startling. 





Baltimore, Md. An excellent demand for the va- 
rious grades of lumber exists among builders, box mak- 
ers and other consumers and prices are well maintained. 
Heavy northeast winds have delayed vessels down the 
bay and the receipts of stocks have been rather small as 
a consequence, The variations in the prevailing figures 
do not differ sufficiently from those of last week to be 
quotable. 

Philadelphia, Pa. With a fair call and in the face 
of the high price for white pine North Carolina pine is 
having a good sale. Stocks are in a profitable state and 
the mills are getting workable orders. 
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Cypress. 





St. Louis, Mo. ‘Those having a country trade report 
the movement of stock fully up to normal for the sea- 
son and that prices are holding their own as well as 
was expected. Present sales are mostly of a filling in 
character for immediate consumption, but even they 
make the aggregate very satisfactory. Few large lots 
are changing hands, as stocks are in excellent shape ex- 
cept of thick uppers, and for this reason the price situa- 
tion is not as strong as it was earlier in the season. 
The Louisiana mills seem to be able to dispose of the 
bulk of their product in other sections, for they re- 
port very light stocks on hand and little of this stock 
is being disposed of in St. Louis. Present transactions 
are more closely confined to Mississippi and Arkansas 
stock than was the case a few months ago, and this 
stock is cheaper than the Louisiana product. Some 
sales are being made for spring delivery and there is 
considerable promise in this direction for the next 
thirty days. 

Kansas City, Mo. This section is still furnishing its 
full share of orders to the cypress manufacturers, and 
while the demand from the yards is not as active as 
formerly there is enough business going on.to keep the 
mills busy. Stocks at mills are getting better and ship- 
ments are coming forward with probably more prompt- 
ness than at any previous time this year, and notwith- 
standing the fact that rush orders are the rule at this 
time the dealers are not making much complaint as to 
delayed orders. Demand for thick stock is still very 
large and manufacturers are not able to take care of 
this business with the promptness they are giving to 
yard stock orders, as stocks of thick stuff of good grade 
in fairly seasoned condition are very low at all mills. 
Prices are firm and satisfactory to the manufacturers, 





Chicago. There is a fair demand for cypress in the 
local hardwood yards, nearly all of whom handle it to a 
greater or less extent. Considerable demand is coming 
in for interior finish as well as for sash and door pur- 
poses. Representatives of southern mills in this market 
report a good inquiry, with one or two heavy sales re- 
ported and others in prospect. One sale of 500,000 feet 
was recently made to be used for special factory pur- 
poses and others are on the tapis. The greenhouse men 
are making inquiries for next season’s delivery and a 
few sales for delivery in the early spring have recently 
been effected. Tank builders are quite active in their 
requisitions and negotiations are in progress for several 
deals of substantial magnitude. Sash and door people 
are sending in inquiries for factory lumber and it is 
likely considerable cypress will be used in door manu- 
facture during the coming season. Prices are steady on 
the list, which is based on $34.75 for l-inch firsts and 
seconds clear. 





New York City. The condition of this stock is 
fairly satisfactory and the firmness in price recently 
noted is not unchanged. The scarcity of dry stock at 
the mills has not seriously affected this state of affairs, 
for the demand is not overwhelmingly strong just at the 
present time. 
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Boston, Mass. The manufacturers appear to have in 
a measure caught up with the demand for cypress and a 
good steady consumption, at about the present range of 
prices, seems to be the probable future experience for 
this wood. There is no let up in the request, but there 
is more of the lumber now to be found on the various 
yards and Jess anxious shopping is being done by the 
buyer. There can be no recession in price as long as 
anything like the present conditions hold, for the popu- 
larity of the “mahogany of America” is certainly not on 
the decrease and it is finding its way into many fields 
hitherto solely occupied by higher priced lumber. 





Baltimore, Md. The liberal movement of stocks to 
this port and to other distributing centers continues 
without material, if any, diminution. All the mills ap- 
pear to be busy and notwithstanding the heavy produc- 
tion the visible supply does not seem to grow appre- 
ciably. Builders are taking comparatively large quan- 
tities of lumber and other buyers are also impressed by 
extensive needs to go in quest of supplies. From pres- 
ent indications a good trade is to be expected all the 
winter. 


Shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn The demand for red cedar shin- 
gles continues fairly active. Line yard concerns are 
already in the market to some extent with their orders 
for futures, but handlers of shingles seem not disposed 
to take orders at present figures for future delivery. 
Stars are quoted this week at $2.30, strong, while some 
handlers are holding at $2.35. The recent action of 
manufacturers on the west coast has had a strengthen- 
ing effect upon the local market and today the situa- 
tion is much firmer than it was ten days or two weeks 
ago. The car shortage, which has affected the price 
of shingles during the past month, seems to be easing 
somewhat and larger shipments from the coast are 
being made. The increased shipments have had no 
depressing effect upon the market, as might be antici- 
pated were manufacturers less firm in their quotations 
to local handlers. White cedar shingles continue in 
good demand at former quotations. Red cedar Clears 
are quoted at from $2.75 to $2.80 in this market. 





Tacoma, Wash. While the general demand for red 
cedar shingles appears to be satisfactory, it is said that 
the demand from the east this week has not been as 
strong. Stars continue to rule steady at $1.50, with 
Clears at about $1.80, wholesalers’ quotations. Although 
energetic efforts have been exerted to have the recent 
advance in rates set aside, present appearances are said 
rather to indicate that it will be maintained. Tariffs 
have been sent out by the railroads but the frequency 
with which they are being revised leaves the situation 
still a trifle uncertain. The car situation is bad, but is 
said to show an improvement except upon the Northern 
Pacific and a heavy buyer stated today that from thirty 
to forty mills along the lines of the Northern Pacific 
were shut down, each with an average of twenty-five cars 
of shingles on hand, wholly unable to move them at all. 
This buyer maintains, however, that the decreased sup- 
ply caused by the car shortage prevents a sharp slump 
in prices. 





San Francisco, Cal. The market is still active, 
with a big demand for both home and eastern trade. 


Kansas City, Mo. Jobbers here say that they are 
having no trouble in supplying the demand for shingles 
in eastern territory, as cars for shipment east of the 
Mississippi river are fairly plentiful. There is, however, 
a serious scarcity of cars for shipment in this territory 
and there is a greater demand for transit shipments 
than can be supplied. There is little call for shingles 
for shipment from the mills, but many dealers have run 
short of stock and are hunting for cars that have been 
started this way and which can be delivered quickly, 
and jobbers here are having no trouble in disposing of 
all the cars they can scare up and get started in this 
direction. Prices on transit cars are very firm and 
remain the same as reported for the past several weeks. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Shingles were never in 
better demand and dealers who have good quantities 
of them are realizing an excellent profit. White cedar 
all Clears are quoted at $3.20, Washington cedar all 
Clears, 5 to 2, at $3.25, white pine all Clears at $3.25 
and hemlock rift sawed at $2.90. Receipts of shingles 
by rail and vessel have been more brisk lately than for 
some time and dealers will have a much better stock 
to last until spring than was expected several weeks 
ago. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Shingles go out like water through 
a sieve. All the east wants shingles and must have 
them at any prices. One dealer in white cedars is quot- 
ing them at $3.40 to $3.50 for Clears and says that he 
is not able to find a supply of them or of anything else. 
The chances are that there will be none worth mention- 
ing by the arrival of spring, unless the winter shall be 
snowy. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. There is a veritable boom on in cooperage, 
especially for packing supplies, and prices on all such 
items are advancing under a strong demand from the 
stock yards people. The receipts of hogs are quite 
heavy and packages of all kinds adapted to that industry 
are in greater demand than the coopers are able to fill 
with promptness. Tierce staves are quoted at from 
$25 to $26, which is an advance of $3 within the past 
three weeks. Pork staves are now selling at $19 to $20, 
or an advance of $2 in the same period. Tierce hoops 
are selling at $14 and pork hoops at $10, with supplies 
exceedingly short. Pork barrels are quoted at $1.10 - 
and lard tierces at $1.20 to $1.25, an advance of 10 
cents during the week on the latter item. Pork heading 
is quoted at from 13 to 14 cents. Tierce heading is not 
very much changed, 20-inch heading being quoted at 
16 to 164 cents and 204-inch heading at 17 cents. There 
is very little doing in slack barrel stock, not much 
appearing to be wanted. 





Minneapolis, Minn The heavy consumption of barrel 
stock by the mills at this point has again revived the 
hopes of local cooperage handlers and it is predicted 
that within a few weeks the demand for stock must 
be much larger than it is at present. The shops now 
have large stocks of materials which were shipped in 
during the dull period and in all probability they will 
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not be in the open market for goods until after the first 
of the year. Values for stock remain on a firm basis 
without fluctuating tendency. 
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St. Louis, Mo. In all classes of tight stock the de- 
mand is improving and the reigning prices are 10 to 15 
cents a package better than they were a few weeks 
ago. Stocks on hand are improving notably in the sup- 
ply of hoops. Up to a week ago tierce hoops were scarce 
in this market, but this has now been overcome. As the 
apple season is about over the demand for slack barrel 
stock is somewhat slower and prices are not being main- 
tained. Conditions in general, however, are quite satis- 
factory and the volume of business is fully up to the 
normal for the season. 


corok SALE 
DEPARTMENT 


Adverti-en ents will be inserie. in this department 
at the foll wing rutes: 





For one week, - - . 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - ° - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extrs 
charge fur copies of pauper containing advertisemeni. 
Copy must be in this office not later thun Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s puper. 


WANTED-—SHIPPING CLERK 
At yellow pine saw mill cutting 125.000 feet per day. Must 
be sober, industrious and thoroughly familiar with yellow 
pine grades. Address “T.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SAW MILL ENGINEER, 
Corliss engines, and machinist; experienced; state wages, 
time could come; South Carolina plant. 
Address “BOILER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN 
To represent wholesale sash and door house in southern 
Wisconsin. Live man with experience in the line desired. 
Apply, giving age, references etce., to 

“M. M. 23,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR. 

First class man with general experience to take position 
January 1 with wholesale sash and door manufacturer. None 
but competent man need upply. Give experience, salary re- 
quired in applying. Address 

‘M. M. 22."’ care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED—TRAVELING WAN 
To sell hardwood lumber on the road, by one of the largest 
hardwood yards located in St. Louis. 
Address “M. M. 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—BY CHR. MUELLER & SONS, 
Davenport, Iowa. twelve or fifteen Al millwrights, with 
tools. J. W. Brown, superintendent of construction. Apply 
in person or by letter. Work to be completed on or before 
April 1 





WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILL MAN. 

In wood and iron, to make repairs during the ensuing 
winter, run and operate band mills next season, and who 
understands the manufacture of white pine lumber, lath. 
shingles and pickets; state age, experience, habits, and 
wages expected, 


Address “L. L. 5,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—WHITE PINE SALESMAN 
By old established concern, to cover Vittsburg and adjacent 
territory. Must be able to command trade, and to the right 
man we will pay a good salary. None but good men need 
apply. State experience, and send references, 
Address “K. K. 6," care of AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN, 





———. 


COMPETENT SHINGLE SAW FILER 
Wants position first of January. South preferred. Address 
“FILER 99,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
And ad. man; age 35; sober, competent and experienced: 
studied with Lewis, adv. specialist, Philadelphia. 

Address “DEAN,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION BY AN ENGINEER. 
Young man, strictly sober, experienced with large steam 
plants, good technical education, best references; Pacific 
slope preferred. Address 
“M. M. 8,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 











POSITION WANTEO AS YARD MANAGER. 
Young man who has been engaged in the retail lumber busi- 
ness in the middle west for the past ten years wishes position 
as yard manager, preferably in “blind” yard, with working 
interest. Habits good. 
ddress “M. M. 5,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A PLEASURE. 
By using the Lumberman’s Actuary you make your work 
easy and pleasant. Ask for sample eit 
AMERICAN LUMISERMAN, Chicago. 











WANTED-POSITION 
By practical mill mechanic with many years’ experience as 
foreman and filer in large mills: capable of taking entire 
charge of cutting part of plant; high class references fur- 
nished. Address 
“MECHANIC,” care of AMERICAN LUMRBBRMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY BAND SAWYER, 
Thoroughly competent and reliable. Six years’ experience on 
fast modern machines: capable of keeping up machine. 

Address “BAND SAWYER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION BY A NO. 1 BAND FILER 
Single or double cut. West or south preferred. Very best 
references ; can furnish first class sawyer. 

Address M. E. ALLEN, Amery, Polk Co., Wis. 


EXPERT BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
Wants position with wholesale or retail lumber firm; retail 
preferred : experienced. 

Address “M. M. 24,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















| Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED-—20 FIRST CLASS MILL WRIGHTS 
To help set up machinery in our new plant in south Texas. 
Address F. A. Love, at Coltharps, Tex. Will pay $3.50 per 
day to good men. 





WANTED SAWYER, EDGERMAN 
And man to run Wilkin gang; night shift. Address 
STUART LUMBER CO., Brinson, Ga. 
WANTED-—OFFICE MAN AND BOOKKEEPER 
And collector, lumber district Chicago, about 18 or 20 years. 
One that has worked in sash and door business preferred. 
State references and salary. 
Address “N. N. 3,’ care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR 
January 1 next. One familiar with architects’ plans and 
details to figure special millwork. References must accom- 
pany application, 

SOUTH PITTSBURG PLANING MILL CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
WANTED-—BY A PACIFIC COAST CONCERN, 
A man thoroughly familiar with the making of sash and 
doors and who can handle a crew of fifty men. This is a 
permanent position and at a good salary to the right man. 
Address, stating experience and giving references, 
“N,N. 1,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED BILL CLERK 
By wholesale sash and door concern at Chicago. Address, 
stating experience and references. 

Address “BRADFORD,” care of AMmRIcCAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GLAZIERS. 
Two good wrkmen to go to Cleveland, O. None but rapid 
workers need apply. 
Address “N. N. 9,” care of AMURICAN LUMBERMAN, 





GRADERS WANTED. 

Two markers, green grading on chains. Must understand 
association grading. We run winter and summer, day and 
night. Address 

“N. N. 10," care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—COMPETENT MAN 

To manage planing mill aud retail lumber business, ladder 
manufactory, etc. Must have had considerable experience 
and have good references. Address 

KLINT, ERVING & STONER, Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED-—ASSISTANT FOREMAN 
In sash and door factory. One who understands the manu- 
facture of both stock and special work, and can keep 
machinery in order, None but a competent man need apply. 
State experience and salary wanted. 
THE GOODSELL MFG. CO., Toledo, O. 


WANTED—TWO SALESMEN 
For Ohio, Michigan and Pennsylvania; live men, expe- 
rienced in handling poplar and hardwoods. Must be able 
to command trade. None but good men need apply. Ad- 
dress with full particulars, 

“N. N, 14,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED-A SALESMAN 
On salary or commission. One acyuainted with the city 
trade. COLUMBIA HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., Chicago. 


WANTED EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
To represent a l’hiladelphia house in Pittsburg for white 
pine, hemlock, oak and yellow pine. State reference, Salary 
expected and experience, 

Address “M. M. 7,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBBERMAN, 








; BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER. 
We want a bookkeeper and stenographer and general office 
man familiar with the yellow pine business in the south. 
Address “M. M. 12,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—-EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
For eastern poeeoes in white pine, yellow pine and hemlock, 
to represent a Philadelphia house. State reference, salary 
expected and experience, 


Address “M. M. 6,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—WHITE PINE SALESMAN 
By old established concern to cover the coal regions of 
Pennsylvania, tributary to Scranton. Must be a man of 
experience, who can command trade. To the right man we 
will pay a good salary. State experience, and send refer- 
ences. None but good men need apply. 
Address “K. K. 5," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CIRCULAR FILERS IN FROZEN TIMBER 
Will have no bot or crooked running saws if saws are ham- 
mered to my gauge and instructions. Sent prepaid on trial. 
No previous* experience necessary. Your first saw a perfect 
running saw. J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


WANTED—ROTARY SAWYER, 
Steam feed. Inclose copy of recommendations. Plant runs 
yearround. Address H. 8S. RUCKMAN. Buckman, N. Mex. 








SALESMEN WANTED. 

Attractive side line; no sumpies; to salesmen or buyers 
reaching shippers of any kind of freight in carload lots; Iib- 
eral commission. 

FREIGHTPAYERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
146 Broadway, N. Y. 


WANTED-—A YOUNG MAN 
experiericed in the Texas trade to sell white pine sash, 
doors and blinds for Chicago house. : 
Address “H. H. 9," care of AMBRICAN LUMBBRMAN. 








DOOR SHOP HELP. 

We want five experienced door, sash and blind men. None 
but experienced men wanted. Write, stating age, wages 
expected and where formerly employe i 

THE CYPRESS LUMBER CO., Apalachicola, Fla. 





WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR MAN. 

Position open January 1 next for an experienced and thor- 
oughly posted sash and door man, competent to manage the 
order and billing departments, handle credits, conduct gen 
eral office correspondence etc. Must have experience in whole- 
sale sash and door business, be a good correspondent, gen- 
erally, capable, energetic and progressive. It is useless for 
any but a man oe get in the sash and door business, 
and of unquestionable reliability, to apply. 

THE U. N. ROBERTS COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa. 


Wanted:-Employment | 


WANTED—ABOUT JANUARY IST, POSITION 
With wholesale sash and door manufacturer or jobber. 
Am thoroughly familiar with all details of office work, esti- 
mating odd work from plans and details; fifteen years’ ex- 
perience; references, 

Address “N. N. 6,” care of AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or general office man. Experienced, all around lumberman; 
cypress and pine; good references. 

Address “OLIVER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANTED-POSITION AS SAWYER. 
Single or double cut. Best references. 
W. H. COPPECK, Ford, Ky. 
WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUPT. 
Of sash and door factory. VPractiaal experience. 
Address “R. D.S.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—POSITION AS SHIPPER 
Or foreman; fifteen years’ experience in white pine. Will 
be at liberty after January 1. Good reasons for making 
change. Address 
“N. N. 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED 
In lumber business, desires position on Jan. 1, 1902, with 
wholesale concern, with chances for promotion. Good book- 
keeper and penman, Address 
“RUSTLER,” care of AMprRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS OFFICE MAN AND INSPECTOR 
Fam liar with the manufacturing of Georgia yellow pine 
wants position with good lumber company. Could invest 
some money. 

Address 








“M. L. G., care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of a retail yard by young man of 26; speaks German and 
American: two years’ experience as manager; No. 1 refer- 
ence. Address 

“NEBRASKA 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
By man with twenty years’ experience in lumber business 
from stump to pile. Prefer logging end of business. Ad- 


dress all correspondence to 
J. A. LUNNEY, Abingdon, Va. 
WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 


In the south. Can furnish reference from last employer. 
Address “M. M. 27,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION FILING BAND MILL 
By up to date filer. Strictly sober. 
ddress “M. M. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
In sales department or as manager of mill cutting hemlock 
and hardwoods. Address 

“M. M. 26,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND OR GANG FILER. 

















Thoroughly competent to take care of double or single 
mill. Best of references, 
ddress “J. H. 64,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION. 

A thorough and practical lumberman with 20 years’ ex- 
perience in the manufacture and sale of yellow pine; position 
as manager or superintendent of saw mill plant; at present 
manager of a large longleaf yellow pine plant, tram roads 
ete. in Texas: desires to secure service in Arkansas or Louisi- 
ana. Rest of references furnished. 

Address “L. L. 4," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Either band or rotary; 10 years’ experience; state wages. 
Address BOX 34, Farmers. Ky. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
With some good concern. Understand lumber business, in- 
eluding grading: also am a practical double entry bookkeeper 
Want office position. Will be generally useful. taking charge 
of correspondence and its detail work, or anything that will 
advance the interest of principals. Large experience and 
best of references. Bonds if necessary. 
Address “K. K. 2." care of AMMRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO MANAGE RETAIL YARD. 

Shall withdraw from partuership tirm Jan. 1. Aw man- 
ager of present firm. doing lumber, coal and contracting 
business. Want same position for salary. Best references. 
Take estimates from plans. 

Address “J. J. 16." care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BY A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
lumbermap in all branches of the business from the tree to 
the consumer a position as general manager of a manufac- 
turing plant or as superintendent of the manufacture, sale. 
inspection and shipping departments; good reference; south 
preferred. Address 

“McwW., care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 
With 20 years’ experience in the manufacture and sale of 
lumber, and for several years past in entire charge of & 
35.000,000 plant, including office. sales and railroad property, 
desires similar position with a first class Pacific coast firm. 
Present contract expires Jan, 1st. and can be renewed, but 
for personal reasons a change is desired. 
Address “G. G. 15,”"" care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Ry a practical mill man who ts also millwright: desires to 
engage with company who can give steady employment. 
Address “MILL MAN,” care of AMERICAN LUMBHRMAN. 























MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, apply to 

INO. OXENFORD. 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Sales- 
men. Indianapolis. .Tnd 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 

When in want of band, circular, gang, shingle and lath saw 
filers, sawyers, setters, edgermen, engineers, millwrights, ma- 
chinists, blacksmiths and mill foremen, correspond with the 
North Western Mill Men’s Skilled Labor Association. 

Address P. J. BOGIE, Washburn, Wis. 
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